APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

L'ni LLirES EXERCl-SLI) BV THE Non.NCAN LORP-: IN IIILIR C.\STLLS.* 

Jli siieucten suillie llic wrecce rueu of tlie IiielI mill ca‘-i(‘hM?f)rLT-'^. Tha 
iLe cattles wareu nmkeJ. Tlia fylilen lii mill ilenule.s aiil ynel'.' mi'U, Tlia 
uameii hi tha men the hi wenileu that luii goi hefJeii. bathe be uiliie.s ami 
lie ilyties. earl-meu ajiil wiinmen. anil iliileii Jieurn in j.'/ usmi efter gukl ami 
svluei-, And ihiied beam uutelleuilliee pining, fur lie wtereii meure mui 
martyi’s swa pined alse lii wfcrnn. Me henged up bi llie fet and .‘^inokeil 
lieoiiie mil ful .smoke. Me henged bi tlie ilmnibes. otlier hi thi' liefel, and 
Ltngeii bryniges oil her fet. Jnle cnolted sirenges abutou here liieued 

and unrytheu to that it grede to the hfeine«;. Hi dideu lieom in qiiarteme 
iliur nailres and snake's and pades wfproii inne. and ilrapeii lieom swa. 
^TLitne hi diden in rruyet bus. that is in an cesie tliat whs .^coit and nareii. 
and nndep. and dide scfeipe stanes llier iiine. and tlirengde the man thter 
mile, Tlia hi bracon alle the limes. In mam of the castles wipiou lof 
and grim, iliat Vceroii sauhentcge.s that twa other thre men hiidden onoh to 
bterou onne. That was swa maced that is faestned to an beum. And didcu 
an scEBi'p iren abuton tha mannes ihrote and Lis hahs. that he ne inihle no- 
wiJerwardes ne sittcii, ne lien, nc slepen. oc bteron al that iren. Maui 
ihusen hi drapen mid huugaer. I ne canne. and ne mai, tellen all ilie wun- 
iles. ne alle the pines, that hi diden wrecce men on this land, and that la.s- 
lede ihii xix. wintie wile Stephiie was king, and teure it wa*; uuerse and 
uuerse. Hi Iteiden gteildes on the tunes teureu wile, and rle|>eden it t' n- 
s-env. Tha the wrecce men ue haddeu nan more to given. Tha rif'uedeii 
hi and breiiilon oJle the tunes, that wel ihu mihtes faxeii all a daeis fare 
sculdest thu neiire linden man in tune sitfende. ue laud tiled, Tha was 
corn da^re. and flee, and ciese. and Initere. for nan, ne wte.s o tlie land 
Wrfcce men stuvuen of hungiur. suuie jedeu on ailmes the wareu 'um wile 
nee men. Sum flugeu iit of lande. Wes uteure giet maie wrerceln d on 
Jiind. nc neeiire hethen men werse ne diden than hi diden. Kor oucj- -iiliun 
ne furbareu hi nouther fine ne circeiterd. oc nam ul the god that thar nine 
wa'i, and brendeii svthen the circe hand altegtedeie. Ne hi ne forbiLi;‘U bi.s- 
topes land, ne abboie.s. ne prenstes. ac rfeuedeu numeces. nnil clerekf'^. and 
feuric man other the ouer myhle. Oif twa men ulhei thre enman ridEud to 

' Chrou. Saxon,, sub anno mcxxxvij. 
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an tun. al tin? tniiscipe flugiEu t'ur Li ■>11). wenileii that hi \Tff‘ioii roeueres. 
The biiHfope.s and lered men heoni a?ure oc wii.s heom niihl thar ni. 

for hi ^Tae^oll all for eiirsred ami for .suoreii and fnrlnreii. ^Vas see me ti¬ 
led?. the ertlie ne hnr nun rorn. For the liiud wim all for don mild snilcu 
d«des. And, hi s.fden opnnlicp. that sh'p. and his halecheu. Suilr 

and mare thunue we rnnneu saeiii we tliolenleii xix. wintre for uve siiiues. 


No. II. (page ol.) 

Wak Song ot the 1 r.ian.II jiktrani) i>e Born. Seigneuk dl 

Id At TL'-l OUT.* 

Be 111 play lo donz temps de pu'cnr 
Que fai fiiplhns p flors venir; 

E play mi quant autr la haiidnr 
Del Huzel.s que fan releniir 
Ear ehini per lo lioscat^^R; 

I’l jduy nie rjuiia M‘y sns els pratz 
lendaz e paviillo.s fermatz: 

K pltti in’pn nion eoratge 
Qimn vpy per rampaiibas reiigutz 
I'avalliers iib eavals armatz. 

K play mi quan li corredor 
Fau las gens p’ls avers fiigir; 

E plai me quau vey aprop lor 
Gran reu d’armatz euseins briigir; 

Et ai grati alegratge, 

Quau vpv fortz castellis asseijatz, 

E murs fnndre e derncaiz, 

E vey Tost pel rihatge 
Qu’es tot entoru claus de fossatz 
Ah llssas de fortz pals serratz. 

Atressi me play de bon senhor 
Quant es primiers a I'envazir, 

Ah caval armat, ees temnr; 
t "aissi ffii los sieus enardir 
Ab valen vussnllaige; 

E quant el es el ramp iniratz, 

Quascus (leu esser ossermaLz, 

E segr'el il'agradatge 
Qnar nulhs horn non es reu presatz 
Tro qu’a manh.s colps pres e doiiat/. 

' Raynouard, Cltuix dt-s unumcilfs cU’S TrouVadifv.rs, ii, HO. 
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Lansas e bnms, elms cle color, 
KsciU/ trauuar e desguiu-nir 
Veyrem n I'inlvar de Tehtoi, 

V. manh^ vii'->h)1is ni'^ems fenr 
l)on anaran a ratffi' 

L'avaJlis df-b inoilz c dels iiafratz : 
b! ja pus ] t's.tiiin er ine'^clalz, 

Negus Imm d'aiu [laralgc 
Non pens mas d'aflidar caps c bratz, 
yue mills viil inortz i|ue ^ius sobratz 

Ic us die i]UL- tan uo in’u sabur 
Manjars ni luirrf ni dormir, 

L'lim a ijuaiK aiig (iidar; A lorl 
D’ambas la*’ piatz; ct aug agnir 

L’a\als voitz per lV)mbr;itge. 

ICl aug crnhir: Aidat/ 1 Aidutz ! 
t ei cazer per Ids fossutz 

Paucs e grans ])er I'erliatge, 

K ■vei los mortz i^ue jads costatz 
An lus tiTjusoiis outre passatz. 

Biiros, metetz en gatgp 
b-astels e vilas ei ciutatz. 

Pnans q'usi|uecs no us gneirciatz, 

Papiol* d agradatge 
Ad Oc e No^ I’en vai viaiz. 

Die U que irop e^^taii en pni/. 


No. III. (page 139.) 


History of the Marriage of GiLREni Beket. Father of Arfh- 
BisHDP Thomas; Fbagmi'.nt of a Life of ihe Archbishop, by .\ 
ContempobarvA 

• 

Pater t'j 11^ (Tbomie) Gilbertu.s, cognomento Beket, civis Londouien.'.i'.. 
mater vero Matildis fuit, ambii geiieri.s et divitiarum spleudure suis neqiia 
'jnam coni ivibu.s inferiorp.s. Quibus e regione momm iugeiiuitas ei pitn 

’ Ptipiol iH the uatne of Bertrand de Burn. 

' The JiiLine by which Richard Cttur de Lion is frequently designated in 
tlip works of this poet. 

^ ^Vila et processus .sancii Thomee Caiuuarieusus sen quadripartitn historia, 
'•ap. ii. fol. \i. 
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conversationis innoi-eDtiii, louge iiitellexiiiiiis, pr.iemiiipbant. .Tiistitio? quj- 
ilem actibus in^^istebanl, et sme criminp et ijupielii, ut irailitur, cniuprsa'i. 
Mint. Nudp iiiUera in priucipin restat de ipsius putris el matrix coiijugio 
iul^erel]dunl, lit exinilc ailvertatur rjniuita euiii et pietate a solis ortn lisipip 
ad uc'casum tarn divcisos genere el i nmlilicine cciugregavii in nnnm prtpdes- 
tiiiatio mirifica Salvatnris, tie quorum sane feliii juogeuie ^pousam feuam 
per rnuncluiii miive.r>uiii prtt'viJic sublimari et tiiuiupliuliier ile- 

cortu'i. 

Prcefatus ergu Gilbertus. fetale juvaiiis, criu'pm Domiuicaiii causa }kpiu- 
teutiit- votivte urripuit Jerosftlimam itiirus, qiuuidam de I'urailia sua Kicurdiiiii 
nnnniip sefum assumeiis, -nio pi'(i serviente oonteiitiis. (.Juu liuidLiii 
prosper? ^enienllbus, inter cbrisiianos et gentiles insidiis liabitis Inca saiicta 
uraiionis causa cum alii-^ ijilrorsiis ijuain liciiit \isitaiites, paritei capii suiit 
t'l calUeiiati, aique in LuiiL-ere I'uju.sdam Admiialdi, prapclari juiiicipi^ paga- 
iioniin, deteiiti, iif singulis diebus victum laboribus imimsitis ijiiodamijiiidi) 
cciinpnrarent. Qui Gilbertus per aniuini integrum et diiniihiim in capti\i- 
late si'lavorum more ser\iens, cum bonoratinr coeteris atqiie pruestautior 
liaberetiir, in oculi.s Admiraldi prie omnibus gratiam et fuvorein iuvenit, jii 
taiUiim quod frequenter coiam eo, sed taineii in viiieulis. ad meiisam \ eiiin t, 
disrumbentes visitaret, et imicem de terrarum iiotiiiis ac gentium diversa- 
ruiii moribus et ritii confcneiit. Multa eciarn ob gratiam ipsiiis cullata 
sunt snis beneticia coiifapiivis, prncurunte iiisimul piivatini, in quauluiii 
licuit, filia ejusdem Admiraldi, puella admnduin curialis et decora, iniii-a 
palris sui, qua* ulique miro atteclu ipsum Gilbertum, proiit patebii iiil'erius, 
diligebat. 

Quadain auieiii die, iiacta nportimitate puella libeiiu? cum eo loqueudi, 
iuquisi>it ab eo de ijiianam terra ei civitate extiterat ol•iundu^, de lide eciaiii, 
de religione et conversafione Uhiistiiinoruni, et qu® foreiit credeiilium spes 
Et seculorum premia futurorum. Qui cum respoiiderLt quod Anglicus e'^set 
et Loudouiarum ineola civitatis, iiiquisilaque de lide, prout melius no\pral, 
exposuisset, consequenter et ipsa ab eo scisritavit, diceii'*: Kum inortem 
libenter pro l)po luo et tide Cbristi quam profiteris L'onser^anda iiiirepide 
exciperesLibeniis^ime, iiiiiiiit, pro Deo ineo moiiar. Quo audito, puella 
mox quasi ex Mrtiite verbi tota mulata, profitetur se Chrisiiaiiam fieri ipsms 
ob caiisam, dummodn ipsam in conjugem aceipere in sua fide sponderi't. 
Taeiiit altamen ille secum ileliberaus, adquiescere sjatiin noluit. timens 
uiminim falluciam mulieris, unde tergiversando de die in diem prorngavit, 
nolens cito ]ireribus illius prjestnre coiisensum. Cumque puella \ eliementer 
affligeretur, et in dies ob dilatioiiem. iit mods est raulieruni, plus auxin 
efficeretur, Gilbertu^ interim cum snis coucaptivis de fuga cogitaus, post 
annum rt dimidium, nocte ijiu lam, diriiptis catlieins a carcere aufugerunt, 
lotumque noctis residnum, quousque fines Cliristiiuionim atligistent, eonciti 
peregenint. Mane autem facto, propositus opennn, more solito, ut eus ad 
opera mitteret consueta, a carcere fracto ipsos e\asns vidisspt, in inunii 
lida eos iiiseipiitur, doner, Cliristiaiiornm teriniiiis obsiaiuibiis, omni sjip 
jam fiiiudatus reveiiereinr non parum iraius. I'liella ^ero luec audiens 
niemorata, ex ilia bora de profectioue sua et fuga post ipsos cogiiaMi, 
I'uinque super lioc diebus nc nortibus mire rngitativa dficerctur, el in nu*- 
diiatione sua exardesceret cauiius e\adeudi, nocte qnaJam, uni\ ei-sis soinjuio 
depressis, sola, nullo scieiiLe, assumptu secuin moiiico quid ad \iali:'um 
uci'cssuMO, m expcdilius iter iigerec satis attemptnndo, muliiplici se discri- 
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iiiiiii Iraiiidil Iu;?ieuili. uirliil ouraiis de miiversis liitreiiilariLj juri' sil)i per 
sufhi'ieiiiiniii nibi reputuiiM Lliviuanini, >i desiJemim ‘«uiim pro 
\ L>tii jKis^pt cniiipleiT. 

() iiDnimliUn iiiini^. linjiis unilieiis turn aiidaciiim rjuain iiinnrem taiira 
ilirticiliii ef ai'iluu pia^suiijpiiti^ 1 Nan lueMtinit, cum turn iii|.uMia plitri.i 
jiait-'iiiie passe'^.'ionis nubilitanilii, iireciipiiliiliter eailem I'urere, Nun trepi- 
ilnMi tVuf^ilis lU'lieiitu pauppitalein pcbiiulem subiie, ncc per tr»t tcrnuiuii 
spiu'iii PI iuiiumt'ni peiiculanmi g’enei’ii dulutiiMt Mila dis- 

lairreic, diim llniu^ Unminis i;iiii lemnfi et ipjfL'i’prpt aniDicm. L'mii 

ptia II iiec lie AiLii ipsiiis vel iiivL'iiiiuiiR seciiritatem imlieret. iiiio necduiii 
seriii'ii lie caiijiigin pisi i|ii(t^itiiiri liunijiiiMii repcrirer. rrnficisceiis j^rinir 
jm^'-aiii^iuuiji piospeie perilan.si\it, er riijii ijiiiliiisdaiii pere^'rmi.s ct mercii- 
tuiilui.s rcjialrjaiitibiis, qiii liiiifnum ejiis iioverant, versus Ani^liiun Liivi'.'-abiii 
riNiii|iir, tViUiMirtis cuiii'ti'. perii'iilis r»b iter (ibviaiuibu>, Aii^liam apjdi- 
I'uUsi'i, atiiue a siU'^ coiiiitilms jam ilis^ociata fuis^et. iiiclul aliuil lutciTo- 
^1111' pni idiicrc iinveiat iii^i laiitiiiii J.rmduiiia, I,r)niluiiia. 

laiiilciii pPM eiiiiMiti', (puiM bL;^lia riratii'a per jiliitHiiN ciMtiih') iii- 
riiili-ii,' L‘t nb\i.iiita.-. i]iio‘'iiue exploratni'i'^ iiiLtie ciu’iiiuj>pii'iejis, den.^u 
I'liiinluis lialiebatur, cC iiiaxiini’ lllierl^ in earn intniilentilm> et jicr Mens 
iiiceibuilibns lib dj^pareni ipsius Imbitum et liiiguani simul ailiiiij'aiilibu^. 

auti'iji ipuid sic per pliileas et ^ic□.s iucudens, cimtra domiim prfufaii 
(iilbiM'ti ubi inaiicliat, 111 soleiiipniari M-ilicet pI freijUPiUiovi civitulis i'oru, 
iild linin' ill Imiiorp saiicti 'riii.inne hoHpilalis duiniis roiistnicfii e^r, cumi 
fin'tiurn ib'vejiirct; iii i]Uii ijuidcm ab iiiti'iieuiitibiis diviil^Mliini esl, ijin.iJ 
ijiM'dam niulicr ijiiasi idiDtii, piieiis earn ct aliis scqin'iitibr.-' et 

iri jileutibiis, c\iipOirct. Andit'iis luileiu KicarJus, serviens (lillicrii ''i;[i('i iiih 
iiii'iiiiiriitiis, film'll lid spectiiL'nlum cum cteteris et ipse accuitit. ijm cum 
prnpius accedeiis I'am a^niosceret, statim cum suiiimu ^p^tiniltiolle ail dniiii' 
ii'iiii suuni lecunit, niiviiuis pi secreto luuic filiara Adnuraldi C'sp, ad ipiam 
niliiiiialioiii'' c.iiisa iiituemlani lininiiiiim cnpiii cniifluebat. Qua audito, 
Mipi'u mu,linn admiraus nee cicJere >a]eiis, eo quod impossibile uf sic e^e• 
Hirer iiumiim \idereliir, ilomiiiu.s Eicardo non putuit fideiu darp, dmiec ip^u 
jii jurameun) iliiitius per'-i^teiitc, minus iiicreduliie. aliqiiuunilum redde- 
i''tur, 

(’uj^itHUs tiinilem causaui ailvenliis ijisius, aibitratus est taiiien cuiisuluns 
i‘i uliln prOMdendum qufliii earn ser.iun iii iloino prupria reliiieiid.iiii, jiis.sit 
lUfMnlu lit ad qiniiidrtiu inatronaiii Miluam ei viciiiiim cam addurpret. qutr 
ilisiuu laiiquam liliain siiaiii in omnibus custodiref. Quern ciiiii m b.-rei 
pupllii ct emu iif^iiosceret, mux quasi niortua cecidit, juccus in extasi resii- 
pinu L'uiiiijiie iib ilia meulis alieuatioiie cxpergefacta cf ad sp jcxcrsii 
vcsiileret, ad dictam matronam Ricardus ca^n adduxit, sicut ejiis domiiius 
inipprarat, (iilbcrtus de luheiitu puellm secum pertractaiis, coejit ammus 
lUiciuureper diversa, et co^tiuioneH concipiens inxicem repui^Tiaiites, lEcniu 
ill meutem ejus episcopum Londoniensem cousuleiidum adire apud saurtuin 
Raulum. iibi illo tempore sex episcopi aderaiit super arduis re^ni ue^olii-s 
\el pcclesia? tractaturi. QiiiLuH coram positiis cum rerituipm rei gestae 
i^npci'ius inemorattp per ordinem exponeret, niox cicestreusis episcopus pr® 
CiPterm propheticam prorumpens in vocem, indubitauter asseruit. banc vu- 
ciiticiiipm non humunam sed potius fuisse diviuam, et necpssiirio inagiubci 
operis prolem editurani, cujns sanclitiite et labore universalis ecclesia essei 
uJ Clirisii gloriam sublimanda. Caeteris autem episcopis qiii aderaut in 
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liaiio seiiientiain courordanlilms. ut iJi'in (Jilli-Ttus puLdlain, ilummorlo Imp- 
liziin \pl]i‘t, ducerel iu iixorem: ailiinclii I'st stutiita dis in rrasrinci, in- 
bead Pauli iu dui torurn ppi^ifporuiii pni'^piitia, iibi ft baplistenum 
' iimpeienter exutit prfvparatnin, in quo et illii debneriiT baptizaii. 

Cumijue inlBiroffarerur in medio p isim. pmut mos ei rlesi® cxigit, ino- 
•siei’filii'tuni Ricardum pommutiem L'onim inferpretem, si xelb-t baptizari, 
respondit; ‘‘ Hiijns rei paii'^a a valdc remotis partibus hue ndveni, iluminndr) 
iiilberine mirhi vnluent iu coiijuiiiti copiiliui.” Paidizatui i^ituu pnella, 
sex ppiscopis frraudi cum solempiiitiile baptisnii sacrampuinni agf*ntibiis. eo 
liuod priM-lari .saagiiiiiis e^set fcernnm, imo M)i'aLionis nlarinris e\ gralia ml- 
inuJinn diviiia: Gilberto traditur inox ab episropis iu conjugein uum rele- 
britttte l oujugali, de fiJe patbnlini prius breviter instninLa. Quani cum ad 
propria diirerei, priiiia noclp miinuf in nnuui iMinL-ordiw. sanctum'riiomfini, 
fiUuruTii (.'antuariensern arcliii'pi'cnjium et iiiiiilMauE, gi'uucrunr. 


No. IV. (page 139.) 

OlU BaLJ'' 1> r)\ THE t'AFTnilY ANT -MAllKl.M.i; UF 
tilLUEUT JUlhKT.’ 

hi l.ojiJou wa^ }Ciuui; Deirliaii liorn, 
lie Inngt'd isLraJige countiies i'uj- to see ; 

1 ‘Ut 111' wa.s lueii by a savage moor, 

Wlio hanillej him light iTUeJlir; 

J'or be viewed the fashions of iliar land; 

Their way of worship viewed he; 

Rut to Mttlioimd, or Tenuagani, 

Would Reielniu ne^ei beiid a kui". 

So, in every shoulder they’ve putten a bore ; 

Jn every bore they’ve putten a tn e ; 

And they have made him trail the wiiie 
And sinces on his fair boJie. 

They’ve caateii him in a dungeon Jeep, 

Where he coulU neither lieoi- nor see; 

For seven years they kept luiu iheie, 

Till he lor Lunger's like to die. 

This Moor he Iiod but ae daughter, 

Her name was called Susie d’ye; 

And every day as she took the air, 

Neaj Reichau’s prison she passed by. 


Jamieson’e Popular Ballade and Songs, li. 44 '. 
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\iiil iiouiij, meek, ruiil milil VitLs she, 
'J'buugh slm was come of an ill kiu ; 

Viul oft she siGfli’J, she knew not \sUy, 

For him that lay the diin^^eoii in. 

() so il fell, uiiiiu a ilay 

She lieard >onii^ beicljaii sadly 
And uy imd h:^er in her cars 

The tones of hopeless sorrow ring-. 

'•M\ lioinids they nil yn iiiiislerlf''". ; 

Aly hawks They Hec froTii tree in tree : 

My yijiiiiiJL'r lirntln'i will heir my land; 

Fair hiiglund again I'll never sec !" 

■J'lie ilolefiil ‘‘Oniiil, from iiinlpr gruniid, 
lin'd slowly nn licr listening eui : 
lint let her listen c\er so long, 

Tlje never a woid nnu'e conhl she hear. 

^nd all night long no rest she gut, 

Young Beichau's song fur ihmking on; 
She's siiiwn the keys from her falher’s head, 
And to ihe piison strong is gone. 

And she has npeii'd the prison doors, 

1 w(»t she open’d two or tlirce. 

Ku' she eonld mine young' Beii lnin at, 
lie was lucKed up so curiuuslie. 

but when she came young ben haii hefurc, 
Sore wnniler'il he that may to sfp ; 

Iff (link her for some fair L'apli^e ; 

“ Fan lady, 1 pi ay, nl w lial (uiniiiie 

I), hft\e ye any hiiid.-," slie said, 

“ i>r eastlfs 111 your own l ouutrie, 

'I’hat >e could give to a lady fair, 

I'loni pijsoii .stiuiig lo se( you free ’’’ 

— “ Near London town 1 have a Imll, 

With other castles iwo or three; 

I'll gi\ e them ul! to the lady fair ; 

That out of prison will serine free.’' 

“ Ciive iiip the truili of your right haiid, 

The truth of it d'e unto me, 

'lhai for si‘\en years ye’ll no lady wed, 

I nless it hn along with me. ' 

— *• I'll gi> e thee the truth of my right hand, 
The truth of it I'll freely gie, 

'I’liat for sesen yeaxa I'll stay unwed, 

For llie kindness thou dost .«bow to roe. ’ 
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AnJ !>lie liu 5 lirib'd llie juouii wnriler 
^Vi’ mickle grtld and ^\llitp mouie; 

Slip’s ijntteu the keys of the prison strong, 

And she has set >uiiiig Deicliaii free. 

She's gi eii liini to eal tlie good spjVerake, 

She's gi eii him to ilriiik the Moorl redwiue ; 
Slie'.s bidden him siniietinics think on her, 

3 'hiit sap kiULlly freeil him out of pine 

She broken a ling fiom her linger, 

.\iid to Bpiehan half of it gme slie . 

Keep it, tn laiiiil >011 of that lufe 
The lady bore that set you free. 

‘“And spt yonr foot nn good ship-board, 

And ha^lL' ^ c back to your own cnuiUne : 

And befoie tlmi sp\en ^eurs huNp im end. 

UoniL' back again, love, and marry me." 

Jhit long ere sp-^en years liad an end, 

Slip long'd full sore her love to .see; 

Tor e^er ii mucp ^^itlliu her breast 

Sai l. ‘“Beii'lmn lias broke hi.s \ ow to thee." 
So slip s .sp; her foot on good .ship-board, 

And turn'd her back on ber own cuuiitrif'. 

S 1 )H saileil east, she sailed t^'e.st, 

Till to fair J'.iigliiiid's shore she came : 

"Wliere a bunny shepherd she e'^pied. 

Feeding hi.s sheep upon the plain, 

NVhiit news, \^lmt news, thou bonny shepbi'i-d ’ 
AVliiit iie\ss hast thou to tell to me ’ ’ 

— Such news J hear, laJie," he says^ 

“■ The like wu^ iie^er in this couiitne ; 

*■ There is a wedding in ynniler hall. 

Has lasreil these thirty Jays and three, 

Yuniig Beiclian vmU not bed \Mlh his bride, 

For lose of one that's youd the sea." 

Slip's put her hand in her pocket, 

Gi'eu him the gold an' while monie : 

'• Hue, take ye that, my bonny boy, 

For the good news thou teU’.st to me." 

'\Mieu she came to young Deichuus gaie, 

She tirled softly, at the pin ; 

So ready was the proud porter 
To open and let ibi.s lady in. 
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Ts till? young lleicliaii’? jiilII," she saiil, 

“ Ur IS thiU noble lord 7.uliiii ” 

" Yen, he’s iii the luiJl iimong tlu-tn all, 

And lUis is the day o' his weildin.” 

— Aud has he wed aiiiiher lo\e ' 

And has he clean I'orf'Dtlcii me ‘ ' 

Ami, sigLun', sniil that gay ladie, 

•• 1 wish 1 were in my uwu coumric.' 

And she Ims ra^n her gny gold ling. 

That u'lth her ln\e slip brake so li'fp ; 

Says. “■ (lie him that, ye proud poiiiT. 

And bid the bridegroom speak to jae. " 

When the porter came his lord befme, 
fie kneeled down low cii his knee. 

“ ^VIlat ailelh iliee, in;, proud jmiter^ 

Tliou art so full of murtesie '' ^ 

— “ l'\c been j»orter at your gates. 

It's thirty long years now and three * *• 

But there stands a Indy at theiii now, 

The like o’ her did 1 lifter 

“ For on eterv finger slie has a ring. 

And on her inici finger she has llir-ee; 

And iis meickle gold abooii her lu'ow 
As would buy an eaiUloni to me.” 

ItV out then sp[ik the bride's moihcr, 

Aye and an angry woman wiia slice ; 

*' Ve might have exceiUC'd our bonny hrido; 
And twa or three of our comjiaine. ' 

— ■“ U Lolii your loiigue^ thou brid's imni.ei. 
Uf all }Dur folly let me be ; 

She's ten limes fairer tior the bnde, 

And all tliai's in \oiir companie. 

“ She begs one sheave of ymip wliite bna.il, 
Ihic and cup of your jed wine ; 

And to remembpr tlie lud_\ s lo\e, 

That last ielie\ i you out of pine.' 


* 'When rorniiiy canie Ins master befoi e, 
lie kneeled down upon Jiis knei‘ ; 

*• \Vhac tidings hast thou brought, my man, 

As that thou makes such coiirtesie ' ’ 

Titson's Ani. Swys, ji, 
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— “0 well-ft-rlay !" said Beirhau tben. 

‘‘ 1’hal T •>0 soon have married thee 1 

Tor ii cun he none hut Susie Pyp, 

Iditii sailed the sea for love of me. " 

Ami iiuiL-kl> hied lie donn (lie stair; 

(►f lifii en stejis lie made hut three ; 

Tlf’> tii'en hi-^ honnv love in arms, 

And kist, and kisi her lemlerlie. 

—() hue \ e la'en iiniihev hridp '' 

And hue ye i{niie f''igotten me ? 

And hae ye i]uiie fingoiteu her, 

J'hat gave }.ou life mid libertie 

She loiiUcd (i'lt ]jer left shonlder, 

'Fn hidi,' the laar-v stood iu her e’e : 

“ Now fare tliee veil, young Beichan." she says 
■' Til tiy to ihmk no more on lliee.” 

—O ni'\er. never, Susie l\vp, 

Fur *-iirHly this cun nexer he ; 

Knr e\i‘i shall J wed hut her 

'J’hat's done and diee'd so iiinch for me.” 

1 hiui out ami spake the forenoon bride: 
i\Iy lord, }our love it chaiigeth soon ; 

Tbi'' niiuinng 1 was made your bride. 

And aiiuihcr ihosr ere il he noon.” 

—•• () hold thy tongue, tlion forenoon bride; 
Ye’re ne'er a ?\hjt the worse fur me ; 

And whan ye return to your own countrip, 

A duuhlp dower Fll send with thee.” 

He s taeii Susie Pye by the white hand, 

Vnd gently led her up and dovn ; 

And ay ti^ he kist her red rosy lips, 

'■ Yi 'ie welcome, jewel, to }fiur ow'n.” 

He's taen her by ♦he milk white hand, 

And h'll her to yon fountain stane ; 

He’s rhunged her name from Susie I’yp, 

And lie’s eall’d her his bonny lo^e. lady Jane. 
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No, V. (page 139.) 


I’AuTiruiAn^ riy T»rr. wouldi.y Liki: uf TlinM.^s I 3 L«.i;r,T. iu.fdui. 

EI.KVATIDN TO TlJK BlSHOt-nu, \V(I,L:.\.M I'l 1 ZsTD'HV.N. Hli 

Seluetarv.^ 

Cuiicollarii ilnmu'' ot iiitiisa roiumuiiis ei'iu oniuibu'^ oiijii^cmujui' indjius 
i ditjM'iUibus a'l funimi VfJiioiililma, ijiii pi obi \tl (‘.sseiU, m-I >ide!FiiHii, 
Isulln ffie ilio coinedfbut nbsijuc eoniitibus ot baroiiibii'*, (jin ^ ip.seinct iiui- 
t,ibnr. .lllv^erat fiua<]iu‘ die, novo hiriimine rel fa-no lu liieiiu-, iio\fs siiipi- 
V1-1 fioiiiUbus \iieiitibiw iu tfsitile, .sienii liospiiium sunui, ut niiliuim jiiiil- 
liliiJiiu-iii, qnum NCiimiiii i'a);pfi‘ iiou iiuicraiir, aioa muiidii a lii-m recijicici ; 
lU- eoi'uin jirelio'^.T, ^l.'l jiuU-hiii-* eoruin cRiiU'-iiin ex au-iR Minli- inaeu- 

lam i-Diitriilu-it-ijl. aureis el ai-geiiteis domus cjus n-uiU'bal, len-uliv 

pt pi)tibii> pirliusix abiincbiliut; nt si quit csculi'mii jim iib-mu eoiiimpii 
daral raiiiii'^, C'iJijiloU'> ejii-s inillii etirum euinpiiilUiiioi'iiui R'Iu-IIitl- debeit-l 

(Ml i [as. 

Caiu-ellLirio. el re{.q]i .\iiolia‘ ct isg'iioruiu Mciiioram imigmiii'-. libem- 
Mio> sPi'vitnnis Tiiiltabiint, ipse liout-slu iiulriliirH. l-l doctiiiiH iiisLiiuil, 

ot cju^uli) ddiiatus inilitiii', ail palres cl propiiiqnos. Iidiioii’ lauiUicbai. 
iiliqnos u'tiupbat. Kex ip.se diniiimR suns, lilinm siiuiii, Iiutl'iI t in rcpiii, 
ei iiuliiuiulum eomiiiPuJa'it : quern ipse cum foa-luiicis sila hjuIir bias 
iiobjliiim, cl ilelii[a eoriini oiuiaum spqui-lu, cl miif^islri'-. i t seniionbiR 
pnipriis, quo dig'iinin crat lioiiure, si-eum babuit. . . . 

L'ill] cell alio Loniiigium iiiliinli iiobiles ct Diilitea fiu iebaiil; quos ][)-.»■, 
siiha lidt* iloiiiUii n-i'is, letipiebal. cl ut suos pnirociuio 1 ’o\c)mii. 

Traiisliclaturu.s iulerdum sex auc plinTs naves iu suu babt-bal \elitica- 
liuiie, inilluinquc qiii inuisfietare \ diet, reiimiUTc siiiebal: ajipnlsus i^ubci 
niitores siios ct iiKutas ail plaiUiiiii eoiiirn reiniiiieralai, Nulla IVre ilii-s 
effluebiit L'i, qua non ipse aliqua laririretur tloiiana, eipio^, iivps. ics- 

umciilu, aiireani vel arpL-nieQiu supdli ctibin, sel rnouptaiii. iSii-iiiinniim 
scriiiium est : quidain eiogaui propna, et seinjiev ubuuduui ; ulii rwpiuni 
alieiia, et cnitie .semper iibest rci. 'J'aiitanique liabcbai ciuicdlunus doinuuli 
Siatiaiu, ut amor ct ddiciit toiiiis orbis Imiui rcpuliirclur, l'lf‘Uiii|io- ciat 
leias, ita qiieinque fucctus adojiiubat. 

Cauedliu’uis i'i‘gi. cleiu. miliiiic et jiopulu cral accrpii.ssimu". ob ijisur 
dotes viitiituiii. 111111111 iiiai^uiituiliijpui, uienLorum iiisi^''iiia, (pur luumii ejus 
iiihai'seraut. IV-rtractuiis scriis, colluiiebunl rex et ipse, tiiiiquiiui cDa-tiiiiei 
pupruli, ill imla, iii erdcsia, in conccs.su, pquitaiulo. Uiia dieiuui ooequi- 
tabunt ill strata Luudouiap ; stiiJebat lipforiuis liieuis ; eniiiius a-pexit rex 
veDieiUi'iii seiieni, paupcreni, veste triia et teuui ; et idt caneellKiiD : V'lilesut 
ilium '.'—CiLiicdlttiius : VkJpo.— lU'X ; Quam pauper, quum debili-, (piaui 
nuilus 1 Numquidue ma^iia csset eleemobyna dorp ci irassam ct Lululaiii 
ciipiirn —CiincelUrius , Ingens equidem ; et ad lnijusnioJi Minmini et oeii 
lum. IPX, hiibere ileberes, Inteiea puiipcr aile.st: iex siibsiitit, I’t caiied 
lariiis cum eo. Ilex placide cornpellat paupcreni, et quaerit, si capam Loniiiu 


' Willelmi filii Stepbani, 7'^ita Thurnu-, p. l-i-iiJ, npv/i Ihst. Auglio. 
Script., ed. Sparke. 
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\ ellet liabei'f*. rimjieT, Desciens illos jiuiabat jocum non seria af,n. 

Hex rancellano ■ Kiiuidem lu lianr ing:[‘iitem liiibebis eleemohyiiani ; et in- 
jpctis nil cnpiliuraejuH mauilius, ciipam, quain nn\iini ei optimum ile scarlata 
el giy.^io luilaiLis pial, rex i-imcellario aiiferre, ille retiiiere laborabat. Fit 
ibi iiioius el tuinultns mnguii'': ilivites el inililes, ipii eos setiuebanliir, miniti 
afceleranl si ire (iiiifuum e.sset tom siibiin inter eo.s nuisa roncertaudi: non 
full, uni (licpret; inteutus prut iiteri|iip niiinibns siiis, iit iiliquiiuiiD ijmisi 
casui'i viiU-rpiiiiir. Aliijiiamliu leliirtatus fiuicellarius, ^nstiuuit regem Tin- 
rere. cupain sibi iiulinnn) ileiriiliere, et puuperi donaie. Tunc primum rex 
soc'iip suis iiclu iiarrnl; risu.s omnium ingens , fiierunt, qui ranee,llurio capii's 
ei pulliii sim jiurrigereiit, Cum rupa ciur ellarii pauper srnex abit, pittler 
ppem Inmipli-tatU'*-, Itelatuv et lU'o gralias agen«;. 

Aliiiuiuieimqiie ad Ijosjiitiiirn caurellarii rex coinedebat. turn ludendi cnu'<n, 
linn gratia videuili ijiiifi de ejiii domo el mensa uarrabaiUur. Rex \eiiiebnt 
alirjimmlo eijuo aJmisso in huspiiinm rancellarii sedenlis ml rnen.sam : ali- 
quanib) sagitta in iiianii, irdiinis venalii, vel iluras in iiinnu^ ; aliiimiudo 
bjbpbiit, ei visn rancL'llaiiK rppcilebal; alirpiando Palieiis ultra niensam, 
Qssiilebal et enmeilebal. Magis unanimea et umici nuiiqiiain duo alii fur-, 
runl lenipLiribus elinsiiiinis, 

Fun aliqnamli) gnni iciitus infirmitate cancellarius Rollioinugi apuJ 
sanctum Gerxasiuiii. Vencrunt cum duo reges simul ^ideve, rex I’rancorum 
el rex Anglorum, ilimiiini'' suns. Tandem di'^jiosiius ad suuiialeim ei enn- 
^ale'^[’elm, una ilienini Ri ilit ad ludum Pcaei onim, iiiduiu'' eupa iiianiciUu. 
Intravii rum ^i'-illue Asrlieliiius, prior T.egliceMriee, \enipns a rnna regia, 
ijiii imic cnit ill Gascuiiift; qni hberiiis eiim nllocnfus, iiu.su faniiliaritiiti-, 
ail ■ bor ijiioil ciijia iimnicata iilimini ? Ilier ^eslis inagis illoium 

p.si, i]ui acfipitres pnilaiit : mj.s M‘ro estis persona erclesia>tica, una aiiigu- 
lariuue. snl jiliires ilignitate- Ciuituarirti anbidiaconus, ilecaiius HaslingtE, 
prtppOMius Binerlaci, canoiiicus ibi et ibi; procurator etiiun aii biejuM o- 
patus : et mciii rumor in i-una frequens est, aiTliiepisropiLs eriiis, Caiieel- 
iai'ius resjiundir, inter civlera, ad \erbum illml: Kquidem tres tales jnuiperes 
aguosei) in Anglia sarerdolcs, quorum cuju.vlibel ml arcbiepisc upatuin promo- 
tionem inagis opnirem iiuani nieam: iiain ego, .si forte proimi\erer, ita 
iloiniuum meuin regem iiitus et m cute iiu\i, nicesse babeiein, nut ipsius 
grHtmm iimmerc, iiui ]*uniini Dei, Qiioil alsit, senitiniii pnstpoueip: ijiiod 

el ]iiivi itii I'liuiigic... 

ItuinijimgiiUii iliui''clericos caundlarius in obseiinio .sun liabebal • quorum 
pluriuii in sun cram coinitalu, cunibaui cpisropiiius ct ubbatia.s ^alaIUL's, 
aui I'jns prnpiiiis lumorcs pcrleoiasticos. 

Di'hlu'iuvu quRinliique lex Aiiglorimi cum l ancellanu ct ulii.s quibusdain 
regiu sui miigiiaubus, petere i^-rege Fram orum tiliain ejus Ma/gaietiim 
mauimnniu i npulamlam Hlio suo Henrico. I’lucuit eonsilium. Htec .siqui- 
(iem n-giim ct luBgnnrnm virunim inagim est rnnfoederalio. Ad tantani 
ju'tilioncm lantn pnnripi facieiidam ipiis initleudiis erat, uisi nnicrllarius'' 
I.ligiliir: ii.ssenlilur. Jgitur caiicelUrius rrni, peisonas et offirium .suum 
i.lK iidcn.s. I't sc taiila' rci cnminctieus, juxta illiid poelicuin : 

“■ Meurc quod nudes : nupualiter .^c iiistruit 
l^ui nujuia-s imtiiiur coni-iluuc fuiurns." 

Paiiu r.sunilerc et efl'uuileie luxus anglictuii opulenliam, ui apnd omnes 
cl in omuilus lionuretur j'cismia muientis iu iniss), et missi sua in sc. 
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C'lrcitpr liiireutns in rijuis j>ecum hnbuu lie fiiniilui .sua, miliie-^, i lencus;, 
dapiferos, ser\ieutes, armi^pru'', iioliluiin mihtiuitps v\. et arjiin 

omnes in.stnictos. Diniie.s i>u pt omiiig earum spiiuelu. ni>\ii fulffp- 

bant nniutn vestiuni, quiHfjiie pro modo suo. Hubuit piiain Mjfinii i|uiUui)i' 
m'ltatiin iivesuineiitoniin, omiiiaf'ere iloimuiln. et in traiisDiiinniM relin |upnilu. 
L't oranem elr^antiaiii varii, grysii, et pellium pprejriuannii. palhurmu 
qtiofjue Pt tupL'tun], tbal.inuiM et lectu-> episiopi luppiiiu ifccpii ur- 

nabaiuiir. Habmt secnni cane‘s, avt‘>, oiniie genus quo reges uiuntur et 
iljMfPs. Habiiit iu cornicatii suu into bigas curnles ; iiiiainfiuanniup bigiun 
quinque pqui traliebant, dextrariis (.orpore et lobore sinnles; (juisque eqiius 
.suuin sibi Jppulatiim liabebat lurteni ju\piiPin iio^a tiinira MiCL-inrtiim. l•un• 
ti'm eum biga; ipsaqup biga suum Teredum et cu^toJeni. Dnae biga* solam 
rervisiam trabebant, faLtam iu aqine deeoctione ex aJipp frumenti, jii cadis 
f^rratis, ilonanJam l-'iancis. Jlabebat caiicelluni capella Ingaiii .simin; 
camera siiam, expensa siumi, CDijUina Huani: portabaiit alia? esculejitoriim 
et poculentornm aliqniJ ; aiite dursalia tapeta, suci-ns rum vesiibiis hoc** 
tuniis, sarcinas et impedimenla. Ilabuit diiodecim snmmaiios. Ucto 
ficrinia caiicellarii coiitiiicbunt supellectilem, aureain scilicet ci aigcnteam, 
sasculus, luillulos, pateras, ciplius. cuppas, urceolas, pelves, sahna, coch- 
learia, cultellaa, paiapsiilea. Alitt cortVte ei cliielliB cunccllarii coiuinebant 
inoiiPtani, a’s jdurinimn [“otiJiauis ejus iinpen.sis et dnnis suftiiieus, et 
'estes pjiia, Pt librns aliquot et Iiujusmodi. Unus sumraiinus capellie sacra 
vasu, Pt altaris oruamenta, et libros portabat, dPteroniin piLeaiiibulus, 
Quisque suinmariLiruin suum liabebat aga.soneni, qualem et qualitec decuit 
iu.structiini. Qu®que ptiaoi Inga liabebat cauem alligatuni \A supra vei 
sulitus, raugnuin, I'ortcm et terribilein, qui ursum vel leuiiem Jormitiirua 
^ideretiir. Sed et supra quemque .suinniorinm erat vel siinia eaudata, vel 
liuraani simulator sniiius oris. In iiigrcssu gollicanorum villarnm et ca.s- 
troruin, pnmi ^eniebant garciones peditp.s quasi ducenii quiiiquagenta, gre- 
gatini euiiies sex vel deni vel ]ilures .simul, tdiijuid lingua Hua pro more pa^ 
trice suff* cantaiues. Sequebantur aliquo iiilenollo canes copulati et lepo- 
rarii in Ions et laxis sms, cum connuratoribuH et seqiiacibiis siiis. l‘ost 
modicum stridebaiit ad lapides platearum ills bigee fen'atee, magnis corns 
auimoJium consiuis coopertie. Sequebantur ad modicam diatnnliam hudi* 
marii, agasouibu.s, positis geuibus super dunes summariorum, equitaiitilius. 
Aliqui Franci, ab domibus sui segre.ssi, ad tantiim strepituni qiicerebaut cujus 
essel familia. Aiuut illi, quod caiicellanus regis Aiiglorum ud dominum regein 
Franciffi missus veniret. Dicunt Franci: Mirabilis est ipse rex Anglonim, 
cujus caucellariu.s talis et lotus incedii. Sequuntur post summorios 
armigen, mihtum portante.s scuta, et trabentes dextrarios ; iinle alii amii- 
geri; dehinc epliebi; deinde qui aves port^ant; po.steadapiferi, et roagistri, 
et mmistn domus caocellarii ; deinde milites et derici, omnes biui et 
bini equituutes, poslremo, cancellarius, et aliqui familiares ejus circa eiim. 

Appulsus iu trnnsmarinis, statim premiserat domino regi Fraucoriim cao- 
cellarius mandan.s, quod ad eum veniret. Veuit per castrum Medlenti. 
Kescripserat ei rex Francoruni, quod occurreret ei Pariaiua, et qua die. 
Hex itaque volens cojicellarium procurure ; sicut nobilitatis et cousuetu- 
diuis gollicanorum regum est, omnem mortalem ad curiam Francie veni- 
entem, quaindiu in curia fuerit, procurare, edicio Parisius dato probibuerat, 
ue qui.s aliquid cancellario, vel suis emptoribus tenderet. Quo prscognilo, 
cancellarius preemiserat suo.s aii fora viciua, Lamoci, Corboili, PontisIsarei, 
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"ancti Dioriysii, rjui ftibi emerenL pane'^, 'Jt carries, et pi'jccs, rina, et ribaria, 
in abundaiuia, mutalo, suppressisr|ne iiomiiiibiip, hahitu. lU cum Pavisius 
ilnmi Tcmpli hfispiimm liabitalnrus uiLn’edpretur. occuiTPru.jt ei sui 
ilicentes. ijimd Inispitinm oninilnm bnin-H lustrurtiim ailnanram tmluiinain in- 
\pnirf*t,, quaijup die mille liDmiiiibus pruciiraudi'^. Kriuidem in di\uij'^ regis 
Salnnionis lepilur qiint nuimalium luitl's UnotiJianis ejns iinppnsis siiffin^- 
irnt. Kquidein nna ilip, aiipuillariim nniim sulum IVrculnm canrellarii 
ppntinn snliilia Htfrhngornni enijitnin liiii : ijhdiI mnni jiainiB nolnm, piiam 
loco proverbii miillo li'mprirp multi's m ni-e erat. i)e alii.s ejus fpriMilis el 
impeusiH silcn. Kx line unn iniL'lligi potrst, rjuofl nien‘'a r-anrelliirii ‘'Ump- 
tiiona I'f ^^udiripTis liiii. 

Qualiip.r euiii iloiiiiiins rex I runrorum i t Mobiles illi Fraiici Ijnnoniveruni, 
i|nalitrT ipM‘ \iiMssiin ms, et jiru'irren qua comitutp suscepit srliolare'^ Pari- 
sius ft magistros srholiumn i‘l rives srlifiliiriiiin aiigligi'inii urn creilitures, 
iliCLTC lion siiHicio, J.i'gitur (1“ HannibiLle, qiiml, j>ust iiitrrfpciiim HasJni- 
IulIpiii, Hoiuam nmifios luisrni, ilirens civ ; lie, ,-i; oniiipin ruortalpin ex- 
jilrLc I'l'f'iiniii. IclriM furle IrgiL ct rnruAit raiicpllanijs, omnem nobilem 
I'luiicurn, inirmiem niililpm. siTvirumn regis vpI rpgintB regis I'mico- 
luin, rnagistriis scliolunini, suliulareK ri^ium nobilinres, iniiiienbas suis 
I’xpli'bat. Itiiinia sim ^^l.sa Hurp.ii et ingentm munid luulatoriii 

vestinipuiDruiii : illi ]»iill;um, illi rapani grisparn, illi pplljciain, illi pnlle- 
friiluTii, illi ilpvrraiiimi. tpinl pluia'’ Supra ornnem Ijiiniineiii sinmi giaiiani 
jide])tiH eat, li'galiouc sun frlic-itcr fiun-tus esi, prnposituni assreutue e.st ; 
ijiiod ppliit ei cum'M.ssum rst. In redirii suu W^ilonem de I,a ^ nl, rt'iris 
Vnpli® impugiialiupni. piiiriae stralwque publicpp ileprajdaiori'iii, crpii, rt 
roujeclum in mmciiIii upud custiuiu Nmi I'nri lucareeravit. I'liile hoc 
inoili) pe raiiri'llanus Tliumas m pans studio Pt tempore luibiiit. 

Quid lip ro ill bi llici's iiHgotiis occupnto Inquar ’ 111 excrcitu ft obsiiUnne 

Tholosip, iilii totR Anglia, Nnrmiiniiia. Aquitiinia, Andegiivis. llriiuniiiw, 
.Scotia, inpifcsnlinui regis Augliip, luilUureni niiinuin ri foiiiLiuliiicin lipllicam 
L'lnisit, caiii'i'llniiiis de pi npna familia Ipclani miuium nnlitiim scptingeiilos 
iiiiliics lialif'liiU. lit quidi'in .si pjiis pnritiim es.spt l•lll|silln, uvbcin Tliolnsam, 
(“t rpgcrii Fniui io.', ijui favoip Horuris coniiiissn* t’onstiiiuiiE se inmniserat, 
s(Mi Cl improvulp sim* exercitu ct manu forii, iiivo-sisseui et cepisseiit, tanlus 
oral vpgiH Ant:loiuin exprcitus. Sei MUia nupersiitione et rcMTeniia rpx 
iiiniU" riinsiho alimum. .su]'pr urbem, in qua pskpi ilomimis suuh rex Frim- 
I’laj, irnu’ie uolun • difiuiip m rnnirnriiim cRiicellano. ijund jiprsnnam do- 
mini rex Fi iLiii nruni ilii dpjiosuissci. po quod supra ronvenia bostem sc ei 
iippnsuisspi, Fun iiiiilir) jiusi, ALn aia pf congn gaia vpmt in urbem niilitin 
regi-s FranL-nniiji ; ct rex Aiiglitp ruin rege Scoti® et oiiiiii exei l itu suo, 
iiiopn voli Pi inelticflx proposiii, ivdiit, capta tameii priiis urbe Ciilnicio, et 
pluiiini.H riLsins, in Miunia 'I'IioIomp. iiikp eraiit cnmiiis 'I'linlostp, pi sulfra- 
giinRoruiii cjiis, \r] qu® comes I liolosie ipgis Anpli® faiiioribus prius 
abstulerat. Ad qu® omnia n tnipiula post reditum regis AngliiP. comiiibii.s 
omnibus rcriisantibiis, pulus raurcllanus cum sua familia, ct solo Heiinco 
lip Essexia, CDii.slabnllivrio pt baroiip ippis, reinansil. Jit po.steii ina caslra 
muiiiliHsima, ct qu® iiicxpiigiinbilia videbantnr. ipseiuet lorira imlutus et 
galea, rnm nuis in manu fnrii cepii. .Sed et liarunnam nim militiLri nionu 
(ranaiil supra hostes ; ronlimiataqup in regis ob.scquium lota ilia provincia, 
gratiosus et liDOorntus rediil. 

roBtmoduin autein iu giiem* regis Franconioi et domini sui regis Anglo- 
rum ill Marcliia, mi commuiiciu iiTiniiuim terrarum suaruiu inter (jisorcjuJii 
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' 1 Tnam cl CiiiTules. (’ancellariu's. j)rQetcr prcijinae fumilitp •spplinpenfos 
alios millp (Uin-iltDs stipniidiiriiis militcs, InUndiat iiuivliiur niillia tser- 
per unam quiLilruj^fiiam. Kt I'liiiiiu' luiliii, riinunie dip. daliauiiir 
lid pfjuds L’l arinifjfero-' profiu-unilns tres srdidi ilhiis inniir’®; ipMiiup 
Dijjiii's lid tnpn^iitn raiicellarii piant. Ipspiiiet clerii’ii'' i iini i“isr't, cum i ii- 
lenu- iiiilitP Fraiiconiiii Kiijj^elrKDinu. dc Triie re^ione '•ululiii-. i‘qiui nil- 
I'linliUN vpiiicntf annutu. liuirpa ilpmi'-sii pt I'nim aJiiiis.sD coii^resMis, ipsuin 
''i|iiu di’iecit, ct dcxtrariiim luciirecit. Idt m rutn Anffluruui exciiulu 

''Cinppr ]»riDU eniiit inilitcs ranccdliirii, scmiicr inii|i)ra iiudeliiini. scmpci 
ji’ pclarp facudiiiut. ru dfircnic ducfiitc. eu liuriaiilf' oa\iM-e pJurlui, i'iuhtc 
rpcepiiii 111 lituis suis liiciililuis, i|ui)«v m cxerritu'^iiu prnpnns, sed iiTUVfr‘'(» 
lime iiiJe oxorcuiii lialiebat uoli'-suuds Uiiili'iiiM' linsti*' cliiiin el cxpuj^iiaiur 
11‘pfi'^ Franconini, et tefrii' iji^iu'. in i t },'Iaiiio ilcpii]iu’uti)i. iii inagiiam 
j'cia eiiit gratiaiii ipMiifs rcgis Fruuconnii er luii^iiiituin fuiiiLs liulliu*, suH’ra- 
gaiitilus ei nipriti- (iilci pcu'stiuiti- cl iinlulilniis siiir iiuti-j^iinit*; quiuii gra- 
iiam postmodiim tpinporc oppnrtunu ‘'ilu rex exluliuit, \iriiis qiiippe et la 
Jui>tc lauJatur. 


No. VI. (pagn 139.) 

OF IdFIN of Sn.lhlU in to IIklKLT. llKSiPlc I INO THK VlKWH 
OF THE KINli OfI'iiANlI., THI- KMIL OF FL\Mitlls, AND TUK COUIIT 
OF IIUMK, I ONLI.HSINL; Hl.Md 

'/O'Crf/u/t >'l jjuln r((ris\n/ti> J>ii '/luilia (’iUituaricTi'n 

I'l-i hirfiisropi/ i‘[ j'l linnti, siiiis Jintii/ifs Snri‘yfirrtciisiy, 

rl Irlifv'i uil Villa ,vur■r■(■^^u^, I'ix i[iiij parlcx aitigi cisTiiariuns. msus huiu 
milii ^eii'iissf aurri' tciiijn'iii'iii. cl Jctiuue''i'eiitibu^ prucpliis icm- 

pestaluai, cum gaiiJiii iniriUus miiii rciuin ubiqiie ro|.iaiJi. juii icniiiui; cl 
Ijeiilium pLipuloruiii. Kfp-cdieutfiii mtm dc iiavi, ^crviiuitis cuiniiis (Iih- 
luuiMS ex iiiaiidalo ejus, iirucmaiilf Arinilplio, iie|iiitc iiimum. iKuiorihiT 
Mwccperuiil ; ct milii et iiicis dununu cl icrraiil coinilis pro \ csira rcM-rciilia 
<x|ioiiciiieh. liberum ub mnui i iiii-ui'i mliiiis luici'c, pridiixci mil f'li’ ii 1 
S.iiii'tiiiii-Audijmaium. Idao lum m'ius'.iuu. prricarauii’ ijuudum Mal■^llll' 
iiiDiiiU'hu. .jui upiid I'hillr/iiiiii I'l Tnilrijf iiiDniri i'iuihiicmi. hi dnmu Saiicti- 
IfiTliui lionestissinie recp|Uiis vum, lU jiaii'iiicr inudlcxi ijiiml ccclesm illu 
.id lioiiorcm L'autuaneii'is t'crlcsi:!* ci ^^>vtruln exposici csi ; ci si plBPci, 
ram loiuiti ijiiam moiiachi-.. nblaiu vobis oppurtuiiitalc, ^;rtuias referntis. 
llxiiiilc cum VL'iii-'>piii AtiebiiLuiii, nuniiein FLilippuni iquul l-lxcliisaiu iiii- 
iiiiui.a i]uo lyranuus Iprciisi', t un luiiga itbsidiimc exi’lu‘'Us c'.i, cs'-i; iimliM. 
llliic iiiii[ue ilivertpus, Doiiiiiiu mi'iencoiiiuer iter inciiru in oinnilMi-. pros- 
[icriiulc, noil l ingc a strata [uiblica obviuai liabiii ijiicm queen bam. lU 
< nini, more di^itum, quos nblccitU hoc mii'ainli genm. in aiibup cmli 
liidcrct, fluMos, sLiigiiu, paJiiJes et scutiiripinc'' roiiiiiiai jicnigraus circuibat. 
L^d\T^U'• PsL 9C iiiveiiissp homiupiii a quo fideliicr audirci Aiigliip Hiuluni, el 
miifris. quill puin milii Deus obtulerut, iia ut "inc miilto vitt* dispeudiu 


‘ Jku'ucil Jes His(. dc la I'raiicc wi. -'0'). 
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inunilaiiiiu\e5tn.im C‘x.^eiiucie’.'. Dc «'t piocevibu^ liuiltii cunelaoi-. 

i\st; j't'i t‘gri ic 0 ipern.\i ri''-puu^uiii, ut iiif lu-i* df mtiiiJiicio cuiKst'ienti.i 
ii.'pi'flieiiilat, uec tL'inpiitati-iii moam ni Id*, iiia.* ail lepchi spettuiiL qmsiiuum 
jiDssit iirguL'iT. Vcsiras ^e^r( uiigu^iuis luiJiPiis \ol)i» i omiia.''>'U.'i e^t, aux- 
iliuiiiipit; proiiiittit, Pteiuui pnu-iiriilit, si lior ]iece‘'siiiis ve>ti'Q L-xe^^prii, 

L't aut(?, ut opiTlet, ailiiioiifariii' Si veri) ail Imi' nos teiiippslas iiu- 
iuileut, [irieuiitiite aiit I’lulippuin enijiriirein n estruin, (]ui ot cunitis iiucio- 
litiite utatiij', ct cum uauiis et nl-i'IdiiIui'', pionl expeiiierir. rouiialiot. Sir 
ii I'luiiiie rec'i'ileiJ''. lUe Neiiueiiti Nr)\i(jiiihm Neiii. 

1 -^t iipsrio rjiin pricpriis pt uiijuii'iip J’.iiiui' priL'roijio cidaiiiilas ^nploruni 
rrclesiiiriiiiuiiio nl'XuIiu. riUDi-iiiu'jiii' M'liieliaiii, liienil ilivulf'iita, ui ubj 
iiiiiUu nuiliiL'iji iii l■□]l\^•lltu luiiLloiiieUM pt NMUtniiiriisi. ijiioe in Auglia 

uuiif|iiiini iiuiljiiiiin. J-’A ijUjilL'iii ]ili'iinjiir, ut tit, iiinjorii Pl jiejoia \t?iis it 
lerebiiiiliir. rgo imteiii luur ntiuiiii ijuiy ]»ei' ora populi \oliialjuut Mudiovi>- 
Miiu* iii>Mii]Ulabixni; spil ucr siniiiliiuii piu'-pL-ra plnie^ creLlobiilur. upl- 
iiil\L*i>a ill's•'iiiiulnuti. (Juoilijiir iiiireruiui, ronies sues.sifjiK'Uais, pu die ijuii 
NiiMoiiii ri'iiui, uiiiiii's ariu'ulns lijiiLli>nii^jj«<is, iiespio rnucilialiili aut dis- 
^iliabiil] iliniiui, doruiio iiti >eiiiiuiii exiMisiiii ar si iiitn'fuisset onmibus 
pru'M'Us, lion luniln lii-^ ijiin' in piilaiiu g'-'la suiir, sed ijuee seciTtissime ul' 
Ills Ml all illis dina sunt m i niu.luvi. Noe facile rreJidemii i]iuii ibi, si\>.' 
di* suis. si\ p dc iiosti'iiljliiis, pijutiis i-xplijiuini'es Imlineriiit Galli. ItecauU' 
aiUL’in iioNiuniPiisi", xir iiiri'gci'njiiii* liilrj, CDiieussioiiein xestruiii non siiir 
miiltn dolore audieiiii : it m- ad xos iTcipieiiiliim pnepurat, luui inodo siia 
oiiiuiii exposiiurus jut xribi^, sed pro rautiiiineiisi rcclesia. si oportiierii, sc 
ijisuiii pnsitiirus. JiiMTi'x l■l•llt auti'iii truusire ad curiam ; sed ijuiii dp slum 
vestri) ituusius csi I't snllirirus, donee eerlioretiir, dumi exspertat. llu a 
ijuilnisduin pm I'citn lu reju regein l-'raucoiuin esse laiudiiiii, pc prop? earn 
doniinuni iL'im’nsf'ni rjus exsjipi iaic rolluijiiinni. llos ergo adiio pmposui ; 
seJ, propter pmuTtLs ijinis comes ilc Itoceio et alii rjuidaiii proceres, adNcisiis 
domiiiuia iTUieuscm excicpbuiit, a jirojiosiio rexoi aliis, iter Taiisius dedcxi. 
Cbi cum Milercio MClindiuiu ropiain, hniiiiiuj pojuili, rex ereutinm cleri, cl 
toims ecL’lcsiic iiuijesiiitem it gloriiim, et varias occupationes pliilosopliaii- 
liuin luliiuratus, xidui illam ''l alain Jacob, eujiis siunimtas cadum Uiugebat, 
eratijuPNiu iLsci'iulnitiuni et descendentiuTn angelDiuni, lietm jieregnnatioiiis 
uvgeute -tiniulo, cuacius suiii piofileri ijuoil J’t'rr iDoTuiaus r'it lu loco isto, 
if r'j'i livsru'baui. llluil ijuoiiup poeticuni ad menleiu rediit: 

“ I' ldix exiiium, cui locus iste dntur.” 

Kvoliiti:'i uiiteiu jiiiucis diebu? m coiiducendo liospilio et sarciuiilis roin- 
poneiiilis. legcni l''m]iL’orum udii, eiijue ex ordiue exposui lausoni ^e^[l•Rtll 
Quid luiiliu ’ l’oin|iaimir, proiuithl uuxilinm, et pro vobis se domino rajuu 
scripaissc a.>seruii, Pl jterum, si opurluerit, scripturum et uctuium cjuod 
jiotcrit, viMi M)ce. L um vero pum ex parte lilim suie, Quara nuper sitnaiu 
>iiJeraiu, quondo a domiiia reginii licenlmm accepi, solutassem, respoiidi: 
sibi gralissiuium esse; si ilia jam ab augelis accepla essel in pai'adiso. Cui 
cum ego subjungerem quia istud per inisericordiam Dei quaudoque eveiupt, 
sed mite raullis gentibus lietiliam dubit, respoudit rex ; “ Hoc quidem Deo 
possibile psl; sed loiige verisimilius quod niuliorum futura sit causa uialo- 
rura, Sed iibsit ab ilia quod patenius prteaagit animus ! quia mx, iuijuii. 
bqiero ut ab ea possit aliquid boui esse." Regem nostrum Franci tiiiieut 
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pouliM' li Dit'riml. Mnl tainL'ii r]uoail illiw qiuimd el aUn snmnn liormin* 

J'lr n>| 

ijma iuIut ;;oii poini, likias ]nell,^ ail abl.aii'ni S. Ucniigii 

;unu‘iv^imum inilii liu’-xi, ut in hut.' paite .supple.a Mrt's iiu‘a‘>. I'n'ittiuin 
)uilii Aiileiiir (‘ssp I'liu^iliuin, iif per iiliijiieiii iiujuaclniiu Onxleup, nui ulium 
iiiiiicmiu liilelem. Ultras Ae.sfias cum iiliijun inuiiusculu traiisTnillulis ul 
ilDruiiiuin iTiiu'iisein, eiiiitrulmlisijne iiim eu fauiiliautiueni, iima ille, ijuts. 

su Hi persniiii, iii.iL^'tiiis I'st in re^Miu Friiiieonuii, ec iu ecrlesia rtniiaiiu 
iii;.liuin [iDti-'t, iiiui pi'it re^'P, liiiii pni eiiiirieiitiii eeileMie sUiU. AJ ei'cle- 
;iu I'l'iimnaiii imndinn Lleseeiiili, ileeliuaiis ]iussiirn, lie auspicio 

pi ubaLilis ci'Uti a me cmicipi ileheai ; et luir ipsiim, ml'ul ex lileiivS Jemuii 
pii'ta\iensi> nueepi, Joiiuuo Pupj* et t iinie sails luiiotuit. lleceptus auteru 
iKi'iis \ fstiis, illii'o sL‘ii[t'i Jaimuf) lleiiricc et AN'illelinn Ihniiensi, et smis 
e\[)l!iiiii\ i 111 quaiitimi [ici iiiunaji ecclesiti* rojiiaii.p teiiiliuit lia-c, si priu'e.ssum 
Laliiieiiiir. qiiic I'ljuira\i)s pi.e.sniiiiiniui. Distiili iiuieiii illiic ire. tjuia ile 
tiiiii.sifu al'liaiis S, Augiisliiii nut epi.srnpi leNi)\iensis mini eertuiii ei'at: et 
>1 ml nil lain leiieiiiil, iiijliis jter iiiii^Mstniiii lleiineuiii, iiii ilii iiiunilur, 
pdleiit iiniiitescei'". N'eniiii iiuid ilii imic possiiuus iinn elare vnJpo, 
C'tulra Mis enuii tiiuiuui luiilta, pauea pro \oliis, Vemeiit niim maffiii mi’I, 
iliMli's 111 I'tfiisiniie pei uui.i’, ipiuiu mmquaiu Kuiuti cmitempsit. eiuiilnue 
umi iiiajii sM.i. si>l lIiiiiiiiii I'e^us, qiiem ciiiia in iiullo aiulebii nHenJere, 
aiieieiiiafp UlIi. ,\l 1 litiT uuiiiili eniiit jirivilcrriis erclpsiiu romauii', quir 
in liujiisiiintli caiisis iiuinjiiiiiii I'lin unuiue episeopu ileiiilil mil riiio. lleiiide 
Llunuijiis Jhipii ill ciiiiha line iiolns semper est lld^er.sulus. Pt adliiic non 
CL'S,sat 1 eprt'lieiideri' i[IIl'ii1 lent pro nnlns uautuariensiM pcele.sij* aQiiUur 
AJriuniis, enjas mater apuJ mi.s alp'ure loniuetur cl ineiiin. Nus Imniiles, 
iuupcs, iininunili, numquid potcrimus verba dure Itnniiinis? At ilU pridem 
suum I'oniicuni anliHriini, ut non enniin .sprra preliu. 

Si'll srribitis ut liinileiu, si aha via non patiierii, jiromitlamiiH iluceutas 
niaiea'. Ai l eite [lais inhersa, iinlequaui fiustretur, traieuia-s dubit aul 

IJIlUilllllf’L'Iillls. 


Noc, si imniLM'ibiis certus, ruiieedet lolus. 

Kl r.'spuudeo pro Kmnams, ijiiud pro ainon* doinini rpgis ct rev ereniiii 
niHU'iuinin inalleiit plus recipere, qiium .sjienue miiiiui. Stout uutein pro 
VL'bis. quod pro libeitiUi' L'CLlesiif inbulaunni ; .'icd, lionesiiitein cauate no.s- 
ti'rP exieuuantes, excusulore.s refris et leimili vestiilioc lenuTUati qiiaiu li- 
beitali mii^jis ad'iiibire L'onabiiiUur. Ki iii ns eitius L-rnlatur, ipsi domino 
Ihiliin I quill vena.s liujiis su.siirri jam audiit auri.s men) dabuiit Hpem vcui- 
eniii in Aiigliam, diuentque regii tilii dilaliyn t'oroiiatioiieni, nt iiiann ajios- 
lolica cniisetretur. Kl seiaiia ad hoe iiromptOM esse Homonos. Jam eiiim 
qmdau) nobis insuUunt, du-eutes doiniiium Pupam ad eaiituarieusem enrle- 
siaiii ai'cessunim, ut oiuveat eandelabnim vcstnim, ibiquc oliquandiu sedeat. 
Nee laiiipu credo ijuuJ Juiiiiiiiis Jbipa istud adJiuc conueperit; iiani, ut au¬ 
dio, iinillaju ejus pro LonstaiUiu vestra Labetis graiiam. Sed uuum prueul 
dubio .sno, quia lexoviensb, si veuerit, mliil a>,sererp verebitur. Notus 
eiiim milii psi, et lu talibu.s expcrtus sum ejiis fallacios. Ue abbaie qui.s 
diibilat * I’osirPDio seripsit luibi episcopus pii taveiiHis, quod adverwus ab- 
batera S. Augiisimi uiliil potueral itnpetrare, eisi plunnuun dedinset operain. 
Ibinius lumen illuc. auctore Deo, quonioin ita preecipiUs. et quid posaiinus 
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I'xperiemur. Sed si frustra, nobis inijiuttiri non ilebet; riiioiiiiim, ut ait 
etliieus:, 

Non est in nioJico seiDjier reveletiir nt ojger. 

Interdiim iloi-ta I'ln^ \alf'i ai’te Diiilum. 

I'betenim an recte inerum agatls pinJentia vestni dijnilicet. Nnsfis Diiiiii, 
si placet reminisci, tiuoniam, qiuimlo recessi a ^obi.s, lior inihi Jcdistis con- 
silinm, ut Parisius monircr oinnino scliolnslirus, nec ad ecclesiam rnmauam 
(Uverterem. ut vpl sic ileclinni-em snsincinues; nec iipprnliaslis etiani quod 
ducebara fralvem nieuni, eo quod siimp(u> iiulithob nos facere nporteret, pos- 
setque tolerabilius Kxoniee inmiin. Ad qund cum ego respimderern ea qua- 
fratris uiei oceasioup comes RegiiiiJdus episcopo exoniensi objerovat. ineiim 
consilium approbastis. Sic eign discessi, instructns a M)bis ut I’an-sius sc- 
dem figerem, ct me stiidevein omuino scliolaribus cniiformare. Ppus iiiihi 
testis est quod, quundo reces^i -i Mdii.^, duoilecim denarius in toto mundo 
non liabebam. nec aliquil, quod ego scirem ad usuin meuni. Vascula qui- 
dem liabebam pauca fere quinquc marcarum nmuibiis liosjdtu nostri snciis 
satis nuta; et eram iiuideiii. iiuod multi sciunt, alieno asre, sed meo ouere; 
gra\itpr pvessus. Accepi evgn Aeceni inarcas inutiias; scd, autequHiu cgre- 
derer L'aiituaria, iu san iuuhs et iiistiurlinne ilientum ties earum expend!. 
Delude per maniiin Willelnii. filii I'ligiuii, liberiditatis vestrip seplem marcus 
iiccepi, ires aillmc, nt jiis^erativ, acceptm us: qund eiiim minus fai tuiii cst, 
^obi!^ nequaiiuiim inipuiuijiluin est, 

Veuiens cigii lbiri‘‘iiis. jiixra iiistnii iioiieni vi'strani, pro tcnipnir. ut oi- 
detnr, numinoilinii coiuluxi liDsjiitiiim ct autejiiam illiid ingn'di-rer, diiiiilc- 
rim fere libra-' i xpemli; lu iiue enirn iiilroitum potui nbtinere, nisi in auiiitin 
lulum jirclio ]n-iri't)giiln, l-j|iios itaquc ihstnixi, et me ili''pr)sni ail residen- 
ilinii pulius (jiiiini ml in'vi'griiiandnni I nde et iiiipuralior sum ad i ircinnis 
quos pra*scribiii.s fncii'iiili)s, qui non jios^unt sim* siunptibii'- lien, prfcsi v- 
tim ab himiim* ccrb-siusiii'iim habente otticium noiuianujiic muhuruni. I’rrr- 
lerca regis iiiiligiiaiinneiii gialis, l■llll^(■u’lltla U'stc, snstincu; et. si rae iiuu- 
cii,-' cjus uppii-'iu-i II. gruvia-' sustiucbo. L uilr inihis m jiliiccl, in talibiis 
qiiii' u'ljuc 1(11111111)11;' i)nsxc>iil per alios pxi'ri'eri. niiigis parcerc ilebctis. Kt 
lami ji, i|iiiuiluni c\|)ciisu‘ pevinisriint iiiiilcciiiiiijuc ijUii'Mlie, (|Uod jusscnti-^ 
1‘xspqinir: \ns aiiliin nilcrilis quid jiibealis. Kt quia pcidesja rninana esi 
III ea rnniiliunc quiuu iiostin, niliil niibi \ideretur i-onsuUiii'' in muiidaiii-x, 
i]uam duabns rebus npeuun dare. Altera quideni cst, ul exirniitis mis m- 
ramqiic a lui|ueis (‘I'l'iiitunun : aliera, ut iluuniii regis, quaiciius sei undnm 
Deum heri poievi, qiiH-riiiis graliaiii, Dciis ineileri poiesi ; scil ccrli'siii lu- 
iiiana non feret opcin, ci. nl tinieo, lex Franenrum bacillus luumdiueus est. 
I’raierea. si placet, cum liaufriiu, iicpotc vi-stio, nii'>encnrili!un furiaiis, 
Tempus psi euini • imiu rx ([Ho liusjuuuni lueiim lugvc'.hus ost, quantum 
qicrpendprt potui, Imnesir' se lialict et liicri'- operam ilat ct diligi'iiliajii; ex- 
liibiiit eumdomiiius picla^ensls aiUi'quam M imet, ct primu dcdii ei quinquc 
mai'cas, deinde cemum vsolnlns Amlcgavi'ii'-iura. Unde, si placet, cum 
amicis cpiscopi pirlavpiisis ili-bctis lieiiignius agere, et in cnllnrinda lilia 
Willelmi, filii Papiiiii, nun ili-bclis, si placet, nliquam exercuissc duriliam, 
Milteni pro ejiiscopi rfverenliu, \ aleip. 
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No. VII. (page 139.) 

Letieb eelatjve tu the Intrigues of Henry 11. at the Coebt of 

Kome, and the Mission of two Legates into France.‘ (a.d. IIIJ!).) 

A]niru.< (imicn. Actiones ^atiiUTiin ilebilas partiiiif animus; seL ut ait 
prophetn, x ‘(/'('5 niDi habet jHirfitncua ; uam dcvotioiiis efFfCtum snspeuiUt 
liactenus persecutionis acerbiias: spd affectum fjiiin in partiim graiuhitinnis 
erumpere gestiat, nulla xis potent aiit poterit eohiberp. Et quiilem, Deo 
pi'opitiaute, jam in eum caHulum C'bri^ti ct ecclpsitp .siia=> causa pertlucta 
est. lit de CiFtero periclitiii'i non po^sif. eo quod srhisniafi?. cajiita ileleceninl, 
v\ Aiiglicau;i‘ ccilfsiu' malh'Us, eiimprcditMisus in openbiis de caetero 
cLii iniiitfitiir iiiveuire iimi Mdet, Veiuuin enit ad siunmnm, iilii rnii^lat Iia- 
Inrudiue.'. perirulosas esse, cum illc qui, sulliciiaiido tarn i iiririni ijiuiiii srdji.s- 
matic'OS, Fieileiiciitu Mdelieef pi fiimpliLCS siios, miIcus sc Ijuc via non 
]«isse jiroHcere uJvprsii.s Doiniiiuni er adversim Chrisfiiiii cjiis-, iraubjuis’sn 
Icgatione confiigit ml Jlaliii' riMtatcs, ju’nmittens jMcilinliini'ii-^ilHis ina iiiil- 
lia niai'Ciiniin et iimroriini suiinmi ^alidis^inJam reparatnnnnji. iit, cnni aliis 
ri\iiatiliiis qiiiis corninijici p ninlieliiifiir, inipetraiTiil a I’apa ri (■i-i li'-'ja i ti- 
imuiii dejpctionem \A iran^latinnrm niniuanen'is aiTlui'iii'>i-ii|ii. Nam, oli 
|•allllll'lll i‘iiiisai)i L'reiiioiii iliin iiuJliu mtircai uni I'aiiiir’ii- 

'^ibiis mille, et lolulem llononiiniMltns. Domini) vero I’aptp oliinlii, ijiii.i 
data pecunia hberaret i urn ab I'xactinnibiis omnium Jioninnnrnni, i t dprcm 
millia marciiriim ailjici'iet, CLiiirfili ns uliain lU tarn in ecelc^ia caiiluainmsi, 
ijuam in alus \aramiluis in Aiigliiu iiK'ton^; ordinaret ad libiluni. Sed quia 
liJein miilta pronuHsii Jcvabiuit, pl in priTiliuH maiiife''la orniiinebatiir irii 
qniia^. reiuilsani pa^-siis f'.r: ei, qimd pi-r so inijmtrarc non imtcrat, i i-gin 
>iruli \iiibiis fuiiatii'J est exKuqiUTe Soil iipc ille, Iirrt ad liof inin )M‘'1 i 
syrnciisimus eiu-^cojiiH i t Kobcrtiis, cinriP' de 13 iissp\illii. miiliiiilicatis iiiter- 
iTSrioribus, lal)(ira\erinl, I'xiuuliiii'^ est pro «ua revereniia, Md |ioieiitia, vrl 
gratia, qiiiimvis cam in cnlesi/i rnmana pluriniam Inibeat. Djniis‘«r sunt 
erpo nniicii regi-^ impute'' vuii, liui' solum iinpctiato, iil dDiniinis I'apa rnit- 
1 eret nuncios qui pui im pioi iiiaroiii, (iriuiannni flrilicct subdi/icinmm. et 
magistriim Vi\iumim, Urlu' Veteris aiclinliiir onmn. qui muiiiTi* advorMionis 
I’ungi Holct in luna. Du's tamen aiiie, prn-scnjila forma )iiu is, HivciHui''iiti 
iL‘ligiom> adstruixit, quod pradiiuiU'S teriniuos non (‘xeederrut, iiiaiiiliuis 
qiioqiip aJjU'iens iit a ipgns snmptilnis iilistincunt, nisi piifM fM-clesia* impe- 
iratii, et ne iilirn tliem qiii eis pKcsiitus psr, aliqiuim fari.,nt iiiorani. Eoiniii 
antern pai is qn.r andiiepisi hpn i xpressa e*#, uilnl inliaiiestiim rominel vcl 
iiuoil L'rrlf=;iam iledei eai aut jorsniiain, npc imetoritatem cjuh in >diqnu nii- 
miit, quin libeip, unini occiisirinp el appellutioiip ressaiite, in ijisuin rcgcin, 

111 regiiuin et jM-rsonos regiii, ‘^e^eruurcTn ticlosinstiram valeai exerrere, 
|trout Kibi I'l eeelL-siBP I'ei i\pi'dire loignoveril. I'oRvjliinu tamm aiinforum 
\iriirninqup sHpieuiiiiii est, iii dum pans ^irbii iracliiutur, nuiiiis agat et 
miilia dissimulet; poei^a, 'i (quod alesii ') pax non pruci ssiTii, grii^iuR 
quasi re^ninplifl viiibus perseriitures ecelesjiR jirostraiiinis, 

Spera erii’o, dilecte mi, et quidquid intenin umlieris. iiun nioxearis, quia 


’ Recueil di'K Ilivt jp ].i Fram e, xvi lili’i. 
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T)eus ill luto pojiuit causoin suam. Auilie?; forte s-uperluam Mciiili, seil 
meraiuens ijiiod biipevbiii mnjor ebt (iimiii foriilurtu ejub. Nair> trrrih su}il 
ill Siou pvcraforps, jiusscd’i f'lTnor hi/pncrifa.i, rjiii, nisi revertaiitur a praM- 
tate .sua, expellentur et stare non poierimt. Jam euim secuns ai raihcem 
porum pnsita est, et veniilabrum liubet aiigelus iu inanu sua, ut grana dis- 
reniftt u paleis. Pr^fati iiuiic'ii ad regem profecti snut, sed quid apud ipsiirri 
iiiveneriut noiidum nnlis imiotuif. Hoctanipii certain est quod se rex \erbo 
et scriptu obligu\it ad exeqiienduiu consilium et miindatum domini Pap;+^. 
scriptumqiie ejus pree nianibus est, a quo si resilierit, facile con\iucetur: 
sed uec sic credendum ceusiiit ccclesia, antequam verborum (idem operuni 
tpsiimouio roboroiet. Salutatus a te plurimiim et affectuose te resalutat 
arcLiepiscopus, se ad amorem el Loiiorem tuum expoueiis proniptissima 

dei pliDiie. 


No. YIII. (page 139.) 

Letteh op Thomas Beket to Cardinal Albert, on the conduct 
□F THE Court of Eome towards him.^ (a.d. 1170.) 

Thomas, cmitvaricnsis urchu’piscojius, ^Ihrrln cardinali. Utiiiam, dilecte 
mi, aurea veslia* sint ud ova nostratum, et audiant ilia quae in ignomiuiam 
ecclesiae romanuj caiititaiitiir in compitis Ascaloui.s! Aliqiiid consolationis 
noiissimi nuncii nostri ^idebnulul• a sede apostolica retulisse m literis 
domini Papae; sed earum auctoritas evacuata est missis a latere literis ut 
iuperuiciem ecclesite Satbanas absolveretur. SohUi simt enim apostolico 
mandato Londoniensis et Saresberieiisis episcopi, quorum alter incentor 
schismatis el totius malitiae ariifex ub initio dignoscitur exstitisse, et tarn 
Saresberiensem quum omnes qaos potuil in crimen iuobedieiiliw impegisse. 
Nescio qno paclo pars Domini semper mactatur in curia, ut Barrabas evadat 
et Cbristus occidaiur. Auctoritate curiEe jam in finem sexti anni proscripiio 
nostra et ecclesi© calamitas protracta est. Condemnantur apud yds roiseri 
exiiles, innocentes, uec ob aliud, ut ex con.scieniia loquar,nisi quia pauperes 
Christisunt et imbecilles et a justitia. Deirecedere nolueruut; absohuniur 
e regione sacrilegi et liomieidte, raplores irapoenitentes, quns,miindo recla- 
mante, nee a Petro, si praeaideret, apud Deuni absoUi posse, libera Yoce, 
Christo auctore, pronuncio. Ail enim in evaugelio secundum Lucam ; Si 
peccaverit in it- frati rtuvs, incripa ilhim ; et sipamiifntiam e^crit, dimitte 
i!h. Et si septics in die pccnrrerit in te, et scpties in dif cimvrrsi'S fuerif 
ad te, dieens, Poenitet me, dimittv illi. Numquid oiiosa sunt \erba Christi 
quibus ait, Si pcenitentiam vf/erit, si conversus confiteatur diceus, Pcenifef 
me? Nequaquam de otiosiiate \erl)i reddiiurus est in die judicii ratiouein. 
sed potius eos damnaturus qui, contra formain quam dedit, iniquos sine 
coufessione et pcenitentia vanis absolutionibus jusiificare prfesuraunt, et ^i\i- 
ficare animas qusenon vivunt. Certe, si res ablata redii potest, et non red- 
ditur, non agitur pcenitentia, sed fiugitur. Profecto Spirilus Saiictiis, ut 

^ Recueil des Hist, de la France, x\'i. 41 ( 1 . 
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stTiiiiam cst, etfuKiet ficfuin ; Quoniain ipse veritas esi, vc non Hg-meoium. 
OUlig’iit be (lui aiidet, uec venturi juiliiis formiJei penteniium : raptores, 
sairilep'os, bomiciilas, iier^uron, siuig’iiiuario.s et bchi^^iinaticus impceniteiites 
ub^^olvat: ego ijure ecclesife Dei iibliUa puut iinp(eniteiiti nimijuam reniil- 
laiii. Nonne nustni, aut poLius ecclesite spoliti sunt qute nuiu-ii regis car- 
dinalibus et curialibns liirgiuiilur et prumittmit ? Qine inirjuitas inanifesta 
est. si ilia [i'lte in eerlesiam Dei apiid iios exercetur ncculia estNos 
eCflcsiee libertateiu tueri non pOvSsumus, quia seile^^ apostolicapro^oripiio- 
iiem nostram jam in fiuem sexti anni protraxit. ViJerit Deus, et judijet; 
sell pro ea mori paruti =iiim]]s. Jiisurgaut qui volueriiit canlinalp'^,; arnient 
nun mudo regem Aiigliee, sed lotiiin, si pos?uet, oibom, in peniicieiii nos- 
iram : ego, Deo propinante, ner in \iia nec in iiiorte ab ecclesia? tiilelitute 
I'f'reiluiii. Causam ^uaiii de ctetero cujnmitto Deo, pro quo exulo proscnp- 
tiis: ille meileaiiir lu iiovit expedire. Non est milii iiUeriiis proposifiim 
■\exaudi curiam: earn adeant qui preuvaleut in iiiiqiiitatibus sui.s, et, trium- 
pliata justitia et innocentia captivata, in coufusionem ecclesiip redennt glo- 
riosj. Utiiiiiin via romaiia linn gratis pereraisset tut mispios iiuuieentes ! 
yui.s lie cietero iiiidebit illi regi resistere, qiiani ecclesia roinaiia tot iriiimplns 
utiiiuiuit et armavit exemido peruiciuso ad posteros ? Valeul semper sanctiias 
Mstra, nosiri iiiemor ante Deum. 


No. IX. (page 139.) 

Llitlb niOM Thomas Beket's companions in exile to I'audinai 
AlBEKT, ox the INJUbTK'E OF THE L'oURT OF BOME, AND THE t'ON- 
DL'L'T OF THE UAIIDINALS TOWARDS THEM.^ (A. D. ll’JH.') 

Sanvilsshno doiiiiio ct pufri raris.sinio Albertff, Dei f/ra(ia S. R. E. j-rr.s- 
h'jitro Vitt'diiidli, (.'a/if/mriiOiAt-i ieium tf^ niorfirmn lihi- 

turn vst exHlibvs vt jo'oscriptis, .'iinL;'r<p ct venf dilt’cttoiiis affectum. 
Qnanliini sit iniiocentis cou.scieutite bonuin nesciiint qui sinceriratem enn 
scieiitiee perdiiuruiit; nee veretur alienani fime.stis infestiue consiliis, ijui, 
semel relicta M'vecunilia, in turpitiiJinis suie defensioiiein preechiros Mrt.s 
ilesiderat liabere cunsortes erroris. Litinam litpe domini Bap® siiurtitas, 
lUiu ecelesi® [“onfiisioiie et infaiiiia euri®, non esset in nusrris exptrta 
jiericulis, eortimque .suluti pariter et liouesiati repugiiantia cousilia sapieii- 
ijtt et aiictorilaiis qua cimctis prffimiiiet vigore, ab initio reprobasset, qui 
persuaiiere ausi sunt ut iimoeentiiim pi nscuptionem per sex annos ilerisorijs 
dilanoiiibus proielarpt! L’erte qiiisquis et quoiitu.'^cumqup fuerit ille consul- 
tor illico audisse debuerat; I’ude retro, Sathana, tjuia uoit sapi.^i ea rjthc 
Dei suiit. Nec }iersuadebitiu' iminilo quod smisores isti Deuui sapereut; 
sed potiiis pecuniiini, qiuuii iiiiinoderato avariti® ludore sitiunt, olfccerunt: 
ideoque. prsdnuibus et sntnlegi.s adljerentes cunsen.'iu, consiliis jn.stnicniLs, 
aimanies patrucinils, iusnirexerunt in pauperes Cliri.sti. ucceptaiites niunein, 
spruti retiibuiioiie'*. Nec pussunt illoruni lutere niiminii, qu® turn eviJeutia 
iiperis maiiifestat, turn relntio nuiicioruin partis adveis®, tiun altestatio lite- 

' rieciitil des Hist, de la France, xvi. 417. 
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raruni fiullms gloriaiitui’a^mi regew Au/^lonim sp pro eo stelisne ^irililer, 
ft (jiioil illis tocentibus erat neJibilf, jierHuasis'^e domino Tapee ut prafati 
regis inimanirutym in tantn piidemm susLiiieret. in quo timeniium est iia 
Heductiis saiictus erriiverii uiniis, aileo ut, quod in ppclesiam Dei deliquit, 
etiom cum voluerit. neqiietir eiiipiulaie ; sir sulet Deus talia plerumqup 
pmiire ilclicla, ut qui di\iiiitus oblata gereudorum opporluuicate non utitur, 
eadem illi in perpetuum auferaiur. Scriitauli legem loquimur et acieuti, qui 
quod dicitur aibi familiaribus claruiii habet exemplia. 

Etsi tamen (ut enlpam auaui, quHm sic magis nuget, purgare cuvia videa- 
lur) ut nuncios uoatros rocorquet. quod en'lesiee Dei de tarn manifeali'^ 
injuriis ct damnis justitia iiou sit exhibita; ergo, quasi ve bene geata, non- 
puluiit ut sapieiitiores miitiuiius, ac si iier se non sit patens injuria, danma 
siiit \tl jiauca vel modira, Mi’pc. iioii sit proeJo commonitus, nunciis nostris 
illalse mm siiit atvociorcs injurife, dm, iinmo iiimis et ultra oninem modiiin 
pt contra .'vquilaiem non sit exspet-latacorrectio. Non sunt in nobis, pater, 
sapieiites ille quos qua?) tint, nou potentes aut divites, quos semper couira 
PCcleMiam Dei et nos liabcre locum xidemus in curia, ut assidue redeaiu 
cum triumplio. Vix suslentainur ajiena stipe, et fere, nisi nos gratia con 
scl'^arel, ab ecclesia voinaim attritj, qui soli in orbe occidun pro ilia dimicii- 
runs, Jeserere cngimur ransum C liristi el ecclesiic conlemncre libenatein. 
roluir ab initio in snlum regcm Angloviini et nristree prosiuipiiouis et depiop- 
dationis ecelesiic cnlpiL refuudi, qui ])ei‘ sc et siitelliles snns, sine misei'n- 
lioiie a'tatis et sPMis.^ine re%erentia dignitatis ant ni‘diiii'5, liiciter ijiuulriu 
g^'iUns iniioreiilps addixit exilio, L'iiiituarien&eni cum omnibus j)os,s[;5sioiiibu^ 
ct bonis siiis I'ounscuMt erclesiain, bona \acaiitium sediiim nccn])aus, non 
permisit in eis episcojios et abbates rcgnlaiiter orrUiiiiri. Dici non potest 
quut aiijmfv sine coiiliniialiuiiis sacnniiento excesserint: quot causfp cum 
ecclesiurum ct iiijusle oppressornm dispendio expiraverint; quanta iiijiistiiia 
totiUii IltJ^spllit ^Vngliam ; quanta perditicmi animaruin janiia Satlianee sir 
nperta, jia-'toiibus o-\iuni Cliristi aut in exilinni actis. aut roactis obmutes- 
cere et silerc a bonis, aut illectis ut prcebereiit sub prtPtexm religinnis et 
dispensatiuiiis anna iniquitatis peccato, et ipsos serpentes ct autiqui ser- 
pcntes nu'mbia perniciosis cnnsiliis toxirarent. 

Tantas ct (am pateutes C’Lristi injiirias siEpe, imnio continue per sex 
luirios, prosecuti sumus in uuditoriis vestris, paroti iu ipsa malorum noii- 
tate, cum adhui- cssetis Seuoiiis et imurii legis adesseiit, appellationes 
prosequi qutc vel a nobis vel contra nos fuerant instituttp. Non placuit nt 
aiidireiJiur tunc, quaiido iiubis adliuc aliquid, etsi luodicuin, auberat faoiil- 
tatis, et amicis pL adjuloribns nonniliil spei. Longum erit et vobis, ut 
limeinus, tffidiosum, si retexamus qiioties nos obtulerimus ad agendum ; 
nee placuit ut audiremur, et q^versariis nuatns, oppressoribus ecclesiae, 
fttPta Est, ui scitis, non prosequendee ap]»ellRtionis indulgentia. Interim, si 
pater noster doiuinus cauluariensis xellet ablata remittere, et pemiciosuni 
rompositionis ineuiida^ coaetaneis et posteris praebere exemplum, pacem 
facere, vobis non interpoiieutibus pe.rtes veslras, cum rege potuerat et redire 
in gratiam familioritatis aiitiquie. Sed absit lieec lues a rneiUibus nostris, 
lit pro quolibet temporali emulumento jugulemus aniraaa nostras, insanabili 
plaga consciendas rulriereiiius, et nefando voluptatis aut avaritite merci- 
inonio xendanius ecclesiee libertateiu, et posteros pravo corrumpamua ex- 
emplo ! Faciant lioc, si volnut, uUi, aut potius nullus fmiat; quia nos itn 
instiluti sumus a sanctis patribus qui caiUuariensem ecclesiam rexerunt iu 
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laboribus muliis. ot taiiclpm meri’ed^m labomin rpnppprunt aPDiniiio. Idem 
qwi iiurtor propositi, ronsrientipe iiostrce testis est Deuf?, quod dominua raii- 
tuariensis prteelegit in exilio mori. quam pernii-iosam erclesiae el probrosam 
iiiire iTuicordioin : et si Lite (quod absit !) ntteutaret, rams est luter iios, 
si quis tamen, qui deiiireps illius posset dominium aut lonscutium sus- 
tiuere. 

Nobiseum de pare cfL-lpsi?e inediautibus amiois tractabatUT, enm .Toannes 
dv Oxchfforil Uomain prntirisreiis, et manifesto multis justificatus perjurio 
rediit tnumpliaLor, et ab fipnstolica sede tiirenti, quasi per se non satis in 
sanivet, t'ornua attiiUt ]^PL(•nto^i. Ab eu die pio<nriptio nostra, qure antea 
soli regi et suis poterar iinp^itari, eor-lesiam romanain dis.simulalione vel 
ronseiisu aiu-torem bulmit. rum persenuori in inalitiii perduranti sit indulin 
dilalio, et qnodiirnniDdo lii-eiitia pr^estita ineubandi enitNii-s et torqueiidi 
iiiiiDi'entes ; et nobis si quid solatii ^iilebatur esse ponectuin, statini e latere 
nuni-iis mil literis impediebatur, ne votivum aut debitum «orliretur efl'ertum. 
Nobis Ptjuiii tai-eiilihiis, reriim e\enrus ita esse ronvini'it. Ei-r-e Piiim rum 
pax nostra, siriil iiinlfi lll)^pi'Uiit. essel in jiuiuis, et pi-rlcsia solatium, lit 
jiiitabLiinns, (‘fficax a sarirtissinii) paire roinaiiri pontilire arrepisset, super- 
leiiifiiLps luiiU'ii rpg:i^ aljstulei'iint parem, et, ab>i)lulis exi'iimmunieatjs 
iiosti'is, eriain spcin rei nin iliationis \J^i suut juieeluM'-'-e. ^r^iqniJem ilennn- 
eiaveruiit iis et aliis adversanis nostris lU. si Uburrit, sex aiiiiDriiiJi appella- 
tioiips. ijuas tnties proseriiti sLimiis et iiiterdiiin obliniiiiiuis, prosequantur 
ill f'esto beafi LLu•a^ scituri quod nuliiini eis honoris, otlieii, beiiefieii aut 
fanue dispeiidiuiii geiierabitiir ex hoe quod tanto tempore exeommuiiirali 
fiieruui. Namque in on, nuixime apud nostvates, justiiiu \igpi ecrlesia^tii'ii, 
quod qui per annum exeommuuiiHtionein sustinent, notari soleut infauiia, 
Sed ei'ce ab Inijus novitatis exemjilo et quasi apostoliro piiWlej^uo quod l on- 
liiietur ill literis, sulutus est eeelibiaslii us Mgur. Quid ergo superest iinsi 
lit nullius inninenti sit apud proMiii niles seutmtia, quam siiie oraiii piena 
’vident lam farile posse dissolvi ? 

Jura^eniut lameu, ut diciiur. so staturns niaiidato domini papae; sed 
]jnei'ipi(ur esse abseoudilum. Deus lioiie ! quid rei est quoii qufe coutia 
ei'Olesiani fiunl, libentei’ pneiliL'antur in foro lU trahi possint ad consequen- 
liiim: el si ]uid pro euL-lesia lit, cujii.s exemplum pussit esse laudabile et 
prodesse in postcrum, illiiJ ajiostolica sedes jubet absioinh;’ Cum ei’go 
sic apud Mis. piievidcnlilius fautoribiis regis aut potius jualitiie aut peeunitt- 
jimaioi'ibus, causa t’lirisii tractelur, cur u nobis exigitiir ut mittanius iiuneio'' 
.sajiientes, quasi vos ipsi nun debueiitis tarn justam causam, tarn manifesuin, 
defendi-ie, etiaiu taLeiitilus universis ? At eniiu estis in iiiimdi cardiue ruii' 
slituti, ut liberetis pauperem a potunle, ut jiislitiam deceruiitis et facialis 
inter iilios homimiui. Nos sane viios l^oiipstos et literatos oredebomus, 
quo'^ \ia romuna absorbuit : quie tiindem nobis ulilitas in sanguine eoiuni ? 
Nuniquid niiitenius plures ut ipsi moriantur, ut inuoeentium miuatur nu- 
merus ^ el anuulctur, et lyianiius, illis exlinclis, licenter dominetur eiclesia-. 
iiullo eontradieeute!' Si appellationes prosequeiidre sunt, quure, cum nas- 
« ebaiitur aut iioiidum expiraNerant, non sunt examinatteSatius eniw 
fiiprul nobis eas tunc expidiri aut saltern denimciari nobis, ut aliquid oliuil 
iipgotii agerenius, quo litain nostram possemus utciimque transigere, et 
l ausam siiam Deo committeremus expeiliendani. Spoliaii et iiudi sumus : 
satis liaotemis delusionilms hujusmodi fatigntis l• 0 llsultius esse eredimus, 
lit ^itum in orationibus quam in litibiis tiniamus, dome&ticis exeinplis edocii, 
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ne de ctetero non modo opera et impeiisa uobi.s periclitetur, seil rt anima. 
L’ljristiis, cui earn coramittimiis, ecclesiee sit patroniis et causa*. 

Sed fortasse dicet olinuis, ijnouiiim pro bouo paris et ijune pramisimus 
gestB simt, et tolies iudulta diluiio el liispensaiidi ratio admissa est. Ulique, 
si pax exspectatur a Deo, peccatis ei his qua contra legem hunt procuraudii 
non est; si a Deo futma non est, iiec est ecclesic neceastaia. nec alicui 
utilis. Bonorumnostrorum non iudiget Deus. sed certe peecatorumuostronim 
minus, ad expeiiendam justiliain et misericordiam siium: et fortasse tamdiii 
dilaia est pax, quia non via Doiiiiiii, sed liumanii prururiibatur astiuia. 
Escessimus muJum ; sed urgei nos necessitas, quce nec modi) nec regulue 
necessitate arctatur; et f^piiitiis Sauctus, qui in vobis est, pev.suadebit ut 
uecessario excedentibus iiirinlgentis et cumpiitiamiui. In summa, pieiatis 
vestrae geuibus provohui, supplicanins alientius nt liaec Dmuui iiuimetis 
domino pap®, et persuadeatis ei ue de cieteii) circumveutoribus credat, qui, 
omore sordium allecti, ipsum loiiantur iuJurere, ui in lusione noblni uiii- 
moin suam perdat et cau.sum Christi. 


No. X. (page 139.) 

Letter of Tohx of Salisbury ox the L-Asrixfi of Thomas Bekf.t, 
AND HIS RELErnON IN ENGLAND. 1 (a.D, 11711.) 

/onnut's -S’ftj'e.'.firrioi.s/.s Potro uhhati SanvU-licmniii- Mora men reclis- 
sime poterat accusari. si non earn necessitas excusai-pt. Debiienim enim, 
ex quo piimum in Angliom pedem posui, nuncium reniisis.se, per qurm ^estra 
dilectio de alumnorum suoriiin statu posset certinrari ; sed, quia niilii in 
ipso navis egies.su nova et stupenda rei-uiii facies occnrrii, alium fcriioriire 
non potui, qui ex voiiis opinionibns et verbis hominum reddebar incertiis. 
Nam, triduo auteqiiam applicarem, omnia bona domiiii cnntuaiiensis et 
suorum annotuia fucrant, procuratorihus suis ab iidininistratione siimniotis, 
et in portubu.s edictn publico inliibitiim est sub interniinatione exilii etpro- 
scriptionis, ne quis no.stronim, si forte Aiigliam vellet exire, transveheretur. 
Eiissimi tamen officiales doinini regis prosida nimis cautela et peimiciosa 
nobis circumspertioiie prcecaverunt, nt archiepi.scopus et sni ub pxilio rc- 
deuutes nihil prorsus out minimum invenirent prefer ilomo.s vacuas ex 
magna parte consuinpla.^. et horrea demnlitu, et areas midu.?, et hoc ad con- 
^lolationem diutuni® prcisciiptioiiis et emeudationem sacrilegii pei'petraii. 
Et cum pax nobis in feslo heatfe Magdalente fuisset refovmata, et seriuissi- 
mus dominus noster rex filio suo novo legi liteiis patentibus pr®ccpissei ut 
archiepiscopo et suis omiiia restituerentuv in integi'um, prnut fuerant liibu.s 
mensibus aiitequam Angliom egredereiitur, omiies tamen redditus nomine 
ejus prffirepti sunt, qui usque ad Natale I)omini percipi potueruut. I'lnres 
pDBsessiones et ecclesias quas, ipso jure et ratione pncti coiiventi, restitui 
oportebut ecclesi® cantuariensi, adhiic public® pntestatis aucturitute occu¬ 
pant curiales. Ego inter c®lero.s una eccle.sia piivatns sum, qu® quadra- 
ginta marcos onnuas solvebat aulecessori meo. Contigit aiilem me triduo 

‘ Recueil Jes Hi.st, de U Erance, xvi. 042. 
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applii'Eire ante octavas beati Martini, et in ipsia octavis erat CanUiari® sy- 
nodus tielebrauda, in qua me vices abaeutis arcliiepiscopi gerere oportebat. 
Cum itaque prfeter spem. et contra bonam opinionem et bonas proniiasioues 
domini regis, sic omnia turbata reperissem, ut de pace nostra et de reditu 
arcliiepiscopi desperoretur ab omnibus, et me tanquam in carcere posiium 
cognovissem, viiltn hilari et auimo constaiiti Cantuariam petii, ubi a clero 
et populo cum inaguo honore et quasi angelus Domini receptus sum, fideli- 
bus jam ex adventu meo mplioru sperantibus, eo quod eis persuasum erat 
quod me nullo inodo archiepiscopus prsemisisset, si non esset in brevi secu 
turus. Inde, synodo celebrata, ad novum regein profectus sum et satis bu- 
maiie receptus, licet concustodes sui uliquid timoris prjptenderint, suspi- 
cantes pacein nobiscum non simpliciter factam esse, sed rancoris palam 
remissi firmius LEerere radices. Quod etsi ex variis signis patenter adver- 
terem, sic egi ac si omnia ad vomm procedere arbitriirer. Festimiiiter inde 
R (1 matrem menm deriexi iter, quam jam altero laugueiitera anno, ei amodo 
jam diem Domini cum gaudio luaestolantem, ex quo me vidit, vestris et 
sanctorum quibns cobabitntis nrntionibus precor atteiitins enmmendari. Ke- 
c^perat autem respousum a spiritii, se mortem non visurani, donee me et 
fratrem meuni videret ub exilic redeuiites. 

Interim illi veteres amicid omini canluarieusis et erolesiasticte libertalis 
propugiiatores, dominus eboracensis, einscopus Loiidonienais el complices 
eorum, consilium iuierunt cum publicaiiis, legatioue transmissa ad domi- 
num regem, iie pnefatum cantuarieiisem in Augliam redire pateretur, uiiie- 
quain renunciaret legationis officio, et restilueret ei universas literas quas 
emerueral ab apostolica sede, et repromitteret se regni jura iiiviolabiliter 
servaturum, ui sub obteuin camiouis hujua ad observontiam conguetuiinum 
nrctaretur. Dicebani quod redilus ejus domino regi damnosus et probrosus 
fiiturus erat, nisi ista pruecederent. FeceraiU etiam de singulis vacantibus 
ecclesiis seuas evocari personas, in qnas de paatore eligeudo universitatis 
arbitria conferrentiir, ut elecdones de ecclesia in oliud reguiim et paJatium 
protractie celebrarentur ad nutum regis: ubi, si cantuoriensis ob reverentiam 
canonum pro officii sui debito obloqueretnr, regium offenders majesiatein ; 
si coiisentiret, reus esset in Deiim, et couvincerelur in constitutioiies eccle- 
siaticas incidisse. S®pe dictiis autem cantuorieusis ex mandato domini 
regis Roiomagum veuerat, inde ex promisso liberandus ab obligatioiie credi- 
torum, et cum honore in pairiam lemitlendus. Sed fefellit eum opinio, 
.Toaiine iU Oxentford afferente literas domini regis, quibus rogabat et raone- 
bat ut aine mora rediret ad ecclesiam suam, et antedicti Joaniiis conductii 
et solatio in itinere fruereiur. Paniit orchiepiscopus, et in redeundo serau- 
tonim per amicos machinamenta cognovit, qui jam ad male profecti ventuin 
comniodum exspectabant, archiepiscopo nostro in opposite littore similiter 
exspectante. Ubi cum de transitu eorum et macliinationibus certior fieret, 
conatus eorum via qua potuit elisit, mittens archiepiscopo eboracensi literas 
aposlolicas, quibus ipse et dunelmensis episcopus propter usurpatum novi 
regis coronaiionem ab epiacopali officio suapenduntiir. Alias quoque por- 
rexit nuncius Londonieusi et Saresberiensi episcopie, quibus in sententiam 
auttthematis revocantur, et suspenduntur omnes episcopi qui preefatEe cqro- 
nationi interfuerimt. Quo facto, prosperior aura spirans a Flandria domi- 
iium orcliiepiscopum in AngUam felici navigatione perduxit, venientemque 
ad portum cut Sandwicus nomen est, regii satellites exceperunt, custodiis 
per littora dispositis, ut creditur, ad noceudum, et orraatis perstrepentibus 7 
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iliios ajKef.itus Joaunfs r.V i^iv)irfvrd r'oliibuit et compulit armti deponerp, 
BOH tain, ui piitatnr, lUvore iio^tiTiruui, (juam iip icmeiilas poviini doniinum 
rpjjem ct ]il>cro9 suos iiota proditinnis iuureiet. Exegerunt tHiutn ut alieoi- 
geuft* fjui cum Hichiepiscnpo vpiipraut. sacramenium j)rft*siarent de servanda 
fidelnaie repi el rppio. Nee apjiRreluU rjuisqiuim ahenig^ena proetPr SimoDcm, 
M?iioiieiJsem aroliidiftcuiiiiin. (jui ad pTa•^taIldunl luiampiitum facile fuisset 
indiictus, si arcliitpiscopus ppinnisisset: (]ui, exempli perniciem veritiis, 
respoudit bonis monbus bo\.' prnrsns P5«e coutraviiim, lU iimudita baibniie 
compellaiiuir liospiies et pcrepniii ad biijus modi jurumenta. Et fortasse 
Kalellne^- vim parasseni, m^i pos comppscuiasei iiiinultns popularis, vcienes 
plebis impetuui, quft* sic de recepto pastors g-axisii ac ^i de roelo inter 
Ijomine^ L'bnstus ipse desopiiderei. 

(.'iiijj \ern se die sequent! L'aninaiite rerepisset, veneiunt ml eum alteriiis 
urcljiejiiscapi et episcoporuni snspeusovuni muiicii, ad sedem ajioslolicam 
nppellajites, beet eis indiibitanier constaret quod snmmus Eoniilex onmem 
upi'eUaudi pripcluseiit faciiUaiem. Yenenint cx alio latere duniini regia 
iifticiales, siio rogantesnomine et publica deinincianies auctorilale. ut archie- 
pisLopus Ifttam in arcliiepiscopuna eburaceiisem t’l alios episcopos sententiala 
lelttMiret, nisi regis ct legui ‘NelU't dec-emi publicu^^ liostis, ut qui iicvo regi 
coronam moliebatur auftrre. Ad quod arcbiepiscopus respoudit se nullo 
niodo iinpugnare regiain dj-rnitatem, sed potius vires, opes et gloriaci pro 
viribus in Cliristo augineniatunim ; hoc tamen nulla raiione inipetmri posse, 
ijuin aJveisus prft*suniptores episcopos ecclesiae suae jiisticiam prosequatur. 
lllis nutem insiuntibus acrius. adjecil quod pro liouore domini regin, licet ei 
penculosum essei et vires ejiis excederet, quia judex inferior superioris non 
potest relaxare senientiam, parotus eral duos episcopos absolvere, recepio 
ub eis prius, secundum morem ecclesiee, jurameiito, quod domini papee, qui 
e08 viuxeiat, mandatis obedirent. Officiales antem non permiserunt uiHeret, 
dicentes huju''modi Juramenturn ab episcopis non debere pvaestaii, quiaregni 
C’onsuetudmes impugiiabat. Keplicavit ad haec arebiepiscopuR quod, cum 
dominum papuin inodis omuilus aiitea sollicitasset ut eos absolieret a vin¬ 
culo analheroatis quo solius cautuariensis ecclesi* micioritate fuerant inno- 
ilaii, noumsi prffistiio juramento sohi potuemnt. Quod si necessorium fuit 
ad umus episcopi senteniiam dissolvendam, quee longc inferior est edicto 
^ummi pontificis, luce cliirius est quod sententia apostolica sine eo, prae- 
sertim ajudice inferion, sohi non debet. Ad hujusmodi et similes allega- 
liones episcopi nioti sunt, et fdciit pro certo relatum esi, ad arebiepiscopi 
rlementiaui conbigissent, nisi eos seepe nominatns eboracensis seduxisset, 
dissuadeus ne qiiidr ege facereiu inconsulto, quem patronum babuerant in 
omnibus operibus Buis.> 

lllis iiaque cum indignaiioDB properantibus ad dominum reg«m, nosterar* 
chiepiscopos ttd novum regem iterorripuit. Cum vero Londonias per>-Bnisset, 
denunciavit ei rex junior ue progrederetur, nec civitates ejus aut caetella 
intraiet, sed reciperet se cum suis infra ambitnm ecclesiee su®; et Ruis de- 
suDciatuiB est ne regni fines exeant, ne prodeant in publicum, sed, sieut se 
ipsDS dibgunt, caveant sibi. Qua denunciatione publicata, se et suns 
Camuarije receive airbiepiBCopus, ibique salntare Dei cum multo discrimme 
prsatolamuT. Neque nobis %ia consolationis aut securiiatis alia patet, 
quam at vestris et sanctorum oratiunibus evadamus insidias eonim qui ec- 
clesbe eangoioem sitiunt, et qusrunt ut de terra penittis avellamur, aut 
celorius pereomus in ipsa. Licet autem persecutio grarissima sit, et ad 
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arfJii£?pisi?o]ium rams de nunipru divitum et liciiDratorum visirator acredat, 
tiuneu cunctis ad fse veiiientibus pontilicali gravitate jus reddit, dediicta 
}iroi'sii? acpeptiane personurum ac ninnerum. Fraler ineus ful uostnim 
exomeusem, ijuom inihi naudum licuit^'i'^itare, profeetus, luten pju.s adhEret 
ill timore muko et jugi snllicitudme. Lungum erit, et vereor ne tedium 
^.^-eneret, si ciincta': angustias nostras ccepero replicire; sed qu® dpsunt 
sujiplebuiitur olficio pnrtitoris. Sit itaque, si placet, iniserationis 
v.'^tr® solliciiare sanctum priorem et amicos C'liriati de Monte-Dei et Valle- 
S..jicti*Peiri, et ablates sancforiiiri Nicasii et Crispini, et alios sanctos fa- 
miliarps vestros, qnalentis nobis apuii altissimum suffragentur, iit eorum 
mentis salubriier liberemur, qui ppriclitamur ex noelris. Uarissimos autem 
fraires nostros et dominos, qui beatissimo Remigio famulantur, vix sine 
gemitu et suspiriis aut mailore lucrvmanim possum uj animum revocare, 
lecoleus me quondam instar jiaradisi feliciter iucoluisse, duin illorum prae- 
seiiiiii fruebar, et curitatis experiebar imagiiiem quffi in eeterna vita speratur. 
rilos. qu®so, diligeniius sollicitate, ut alumuoriim suorum meminerint in 
oraui’uibus suis. t^uam cito Deus prospera donabit, voids currentium lite* 
r#ruin ministerio, Christo propiiiante, communicare non ditt'eram. Valeat 
semper et vigeat suuctitas vestra, et totius ecrlesi® prosperitas m lionis om- 
uilue provehatiir, et, si placet, pauperem sacerdoiem Sancti-Cosm® com- 
mendatum habeatis. 


No. XI. (page 139.) 

Kxtract from a Letter of .John of Saltsburt, relative to the 
Murder of Thomas Beket.' (\.d. 1171.) 

Pas.surus autem in ecclesia, ut dictum est, coram oltari Cliristi martyr, 
anteqiiam feriretur, cum se audisset inquiri, militibus qui ad hoc veneranC 
in tiirba elericorum et monachorum vociferontibus, Uii t'sf /'i?'c/iicpiscoj)i(s ^ 
occurrit eis e gradu quern ex magna parte ascenderat, vultu intrepido dicens : 

rf/o : f/uid ridfis Cui unus funestorum militiim in spiritu furo- 
ri.s intiilit: L7 morfo cfiim est vf ufterliis vivas. 

Respondit autem archiepiseopus, non minori constantia verbi quam animi, 
quia (quod omnium martynim pace ex animimei sententiafidenter dixerim) 
uullus eonim videtur in pas.sione isto fiiisae constantior: Eftyopro Deo 
mnri /)(iratns sum, et pro asscrtione jusiit^ et ecclesicr lihertate. Scd, 
si caput mcum tjuceritis, prohibeo e.r parte omnipofentis Dei et suh anathe- 
mate, nc cuiquam alii, sive monacho, saive la'ico, majori vtl 7nino7-i, m 
aliquo uoceatis, sed sint immunes ap<e7ia sicitt extiterufjt a causa. Non 
enim lUis, sed mihi imputandum csf si qui eorum causam lahornntts 
rcclcsicesuscepernnt. Mortem libeuicr amplcctor, dummodo ecclesia in effu- 
sionc saupuinis mei pucem consequatur et libertaiem. 

Quis isto videtur in caritate ferventior, qui, dum se pro lege Dei persecu- 
toribus ofiferebat, in id solum erat sollicitus neproximi inaliquo Iffiderentur ? 
Verba ejus nonne Christum videntur exprimere in passions dicentem, Si me 

* Recueil des Hist, de la France, xvi., 010. 
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^iinitc hos ahirc ? His clictis, videDS caniifices educfis ^ladiis, in 
mudniti orautis caput, lia‘t no^issimo. profereiis verba ; Dev, heolur 

MariiP, r.t hvjus uedesia. pairon'n^, ei leato Dioiiifs]o, voinmeniht dm- 

■]p$uin cf ecvh'.H(C cawstifu. Cretera quis siue sinspiriis, siug’iiltibua el lacry- 
rois referut ? Singula persequi pielas non perniitui, ijue eamitices imma- 
nisaimi, Dei timore couteinpto, et tain tidei quam totiii.s liuniunilatis im- 
memores, commiserunt. Kou enim siiti’ecit eis sanguine sacerdotis pt neci' 
qjrofouare ecclesiam et diem ^auctissimum iucesiarB, nisi, corona capitis 
quam sacri clirismalis iiiictio Deo diciuerai uiuputata, quod etiani dictu 
liorribile est, funestis gladiis jam defuncti ejiiereiit cerebrum, etpprpa^i- 
menluin cum cruore ei ossibus crmlelissime sjiargerent, immaiiiures Christi 
micitixoiibus, qui ejus crura queni obiisse rideraut, sicut adliuc vivenlinm, 
non censuerunt esse fraugciida. Sed in liis omnibus cruciatibus invicti 
animi et admirandse constantiiP martyr nec verbuin protulit, nec clamorem 
piniset, nec edidit geinituiii, nec braebium aut vesteni opposuit ferienti; seii 
caput inclinatiim, quod gladiis exposuerat, virtute adniiranda, donee con- 
fiummareiur, leuebat immobile, et tandem in terrara procidens recto cor- 
pore, nec pedein movit aul maiium. 

Carnifices autem, non minus cupidi quam crudeles, inde tarn in regiit 
potestatis quam divinit* mnjestatis iiijurium ad ecclcsi* palalium redeimtes, 
universam supelleclilcui et quidqiiid in scriiiiis aul clitellis arcliiepiscopi ei 
siiorum potuit inveniri, sive auro she in argento, aut vestibus aui variis ornu- 
mentis, autlibris, aut pnvilegiis, lau aliis quibusciiiiique scriptis, aut equita- 
turis, insaiiabili araiilia et stupendo ausu diripientes, ea ut libuit inter se dni- 
semnt, imitatorps corum facti qui inter se Cliristi veaiiinenta partiti sunt, licei 
P03 quodammodo pra‘cedaiitiu scclere; et ut pontifici jam permurtyhum coro- 
nato hominum gratia auferretur, omnia scriiita quee sacrilegus pripdo survi- 
puit ad regem in isormanniam transmissa sunt. Sed mUu divino contigit 
quod, quanto inagis atliletce forlissimi gloriom ottiiscare nilebatur liumana 
temeritas, tanto earn ampliiis Dominns illu.straret osteiitione ■\irtutis et mi- 
laculorum mauifestis iudicii.s : quod viri impii. qui eum insatiabiliter ode- 
rant, intuentes, inliibuenmt nomine publicie polestatis ne miracula qiue fie- 
bant quisquam publicare preesuraeret. Cieterum, frustra quis obimbilare 
desiderat quod Dens clarificore dispouit; eo enim amplius percrebuere mira- 
cula, quo videbautur impiis studiosua occuUauda. Homo viiet in I'acie, 
solus Deus est qui renes scnitalur ct corda. Nain, cum beati martyris 
i-orijus sepultuiue tiadendum esaet, et de more ponlificalibus indueretur. 
quod adinodum pauci fainilijires ejiis noveraut, inventuni est cilicio peduu- 
«ulis et vermibus referto involutum, ipsaque f'emoralia ejus interiora usque 
ad poplites cilicina (quod apud uostrates autea fuerat iiiauditum) reperta 
sunt. Exterior tameu liabitub cueteris couformabatur, juxta sapieniis 
edictiim dicentis: Ermi.s’ i\ui popxlo t'u}iveniai, inins. omnw di.^simUin 

Qui.s referat quos gemilus, quantos lacrjinarum imbres sanctorum ccetus 
qui aierant in revelatione sic adurabrata; religiouis emiseric'.' Nec tamen 
in bis omnibus persecutorutn quieiiil furor diceiitium coiqius proditoiis inter 
sauctos poutiHces non esse bumandiiin, sed projiciendum in poluiem viliorem 
vel suspendenium esse patibulo. Unde saucti viii qui aderant, vim sibi 
timentes iuferri, eum in ciypta, aulequam satellites Salbonee qui ad .sacri- 
legia periietranda contocati fuerant coaveiiirent, ante altare sancli Joanm.‘t 
BaptistBe et soncti Augustini Anglorum apostoli in sarcopliago marraoreo 
sepelierunt: ubi ad gloriam omuipotenlis Dei per eum multa magua mira- 
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cula fiuut, catervatim confluentibus popiili« nt ’\ideant in aliis et seiitiant in 
SL> poteutiam et clemeutiam ejus qui semper in saiictis suis mirabilih et glo- 
riosiis est. Nam et in loco passionis ejus, et ubi ante mujiis ultare pernoc- 
tavii bumandus, et nbi tandem sepuUns est, paralytici cuiantur, ciecivident, 
surdi audiunt, loquunlur inuti, claudi ambulant, evadnnt febricitantea, ar- 
repti a dremoiiio liberautur, et a variis niorbis sanantiir blaspbemi 

n dsemouio arrepii confunduutur, illo lioei et pliirti qme refeiTp perloii^im 
fst operants, qni solus est super omnia benedictus in saecnla, et eos proee- 
Jegit esse gloriue sue coiisortes quos, per veritaiem fidei, zelum justitiee, 
oonfessionis \irtuteni et invictfe constaiitiee perseverantiiim, facturus eratde 
vijtulis ac fidei adversariis triumphantes. Quae profeclo nulla rati one 
scribere preesumpsissem, nisi me super Lis fiiles oculata certissiiniim reddi- 
disset. 

Superest itaque ut vestra parvitatem nostram iiistruat eruditio, an citra 
romani pontiticis auctoritaiem tutnni sit in missarum soleinniis et aliis pub- 
licis oraiionibiis eum in catalogo martjTum tauquaui salutis proesidem iuvo- 
rare, an adhuc ei qnem Deus tantis niiniculornm claidficavit indiciis, quasi 
Mii defuiicto orationes siibveutorias teneamiir exsohere. Timetur enim ne 
sic orandi iustautia beati martyris injuria ^ideatur, et iucrediilitatis prtE- 
tendat imaginem post tot signorum exliibitionem nondum secura devotio. 
Jam super hoc coiisultus esset romauus Pontifex, nisa quia faculius traiis- 
enudi ^eo omnibus projclusa est, ut nuUus ad navigium admittatur nisi 
literas regis ante porrexerit. Nobis tameu interim cousultius esse \idelur 
ut assistamus Domini voluntati, et quern ipse liouorare digimtur ut niart)Tem, 
nos, sive cantemus, sive ploremus, nt martyrem veneremur. Kani fere in 
umnibus mundi purtibus Deus, non exspectatii ciijiiscumquB Loraiiiis aurto- 
riiate, potuit et coBsuevit clurificare quos voluit; quod sapienti non potest 
esse ambiguum, qui varias scripturas solerti indagalioiie diligentius persiTU- 
tanir. 


No. XIL (page 139.) 

Narbative of the Murder of Thomas Beket, by Edward Grim, 

W'HO WAS WOUNDED W’HILE EXDE AV OURIX Li TO DEFEND HIMJ 

Abierunt turn quidam magni riri ad regem, et sanctum martyrem detule- 
runt, ita ut rex gravisaime commotus iteratis vocibus ita dixisse feratur: 
Inertes ac miseroa homines enutrivi et eftxi in regno meo, qui iiec fiilem 
servant domino suo, quern a plebeio quodam clerico tarn probrose patiuntur 
illudi. Aderont ibi nobiles quatuor genere conspicui, et e familia regis. li 
htt;c verba ex ore regis rapientes, eecus ea, quam rex vellet, inteipiretati 
sunt: moxque in necem sancti viri conspirarunt, nescienteque rege, naare 
celerrime trajecerunt, rege, ubi id comperit, suspicante mali quippiam illos 
moliri, mittenteque nuncios, qui eos revocarent: sed illi jojn longius ante- 
resseront, quam ut posaent revocari. Invito quidem rege ceesum ab illia 

^ Edvfirdi Vita S. ThomtE, Suriiim, Df pruhatls sanctornm ri/ir 

vicnse £>evtnibri, p. 301 and 3U:i. 
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fuibS0 aTL'liiepiscopum, vel inde satis li(iui;t, quodibi cumperit crudelissiinuiu 
facinus, incredibili dolore et Lorruie cnrreptiis fuil. Voliierat ilJe vel in 
carcerem eum conjicere, aut olio modo coercere, ut a seiitemiu ilium dedu 
ceret. Spd illi homines neforii jioslquain iu Angliam venmmt, adjunctis 
sibi quibusilam ministris re^s, quu.s arcbiepiscopua excomiDunicurat, et rai- 
litum sfttellitumijue coactu iiianu, meutiebantur bb jussoa a rei^e, lollere p 
medio archiepiseopum, llaque die illo, qui sanctorum Innoceiitiim festuin 
sequitur, absoluto jam pniuiio, sese colheiint ad^ ersus virum pium et iiino 
centem, qui jam in iuterioreni domum secesserat cum domesticis, denei^otiis 
tractaturu.s, Snli autem quiuuor cum uuo satellite ingi’esai suiit, itumque 
illis ob\iam est honoritice, taiii[iiara domeaticis regis. Jlli jubeiU dici arclu 
episcopo, velle se cum ipso re^is numine colloqui. Aunuil vir sanctus, ur 
introducautur. Introducti dm spdenl taciti et iicijne sulutaut, iieque apj'el 
lant arcliiepiscopum. Tacet etiam ipse aliquamdin; pfstea saluiat pacifici'. 
Illi pro saiiitatione reddunt maledict/i, adeoque in uecem ejus ferebaiitur 
prtEcipites, ut nisi ostiiuius clericos, quos vir sanctus pxire jusserat, re\ci 
casset, hasta quadam, qute iilic stabat, ilium cunfodere vulueriut, uii postea 
confessi sunt. • 

Intro autem revcrsi^ elericis, qui primarius erat in liis quatuor viris, ita 
ait: Rex contrnversiis omnibus consopitis, te ad tuam eedem remisit: tu 
maleficiis boua compensans, eos, quorum opera tilius regis coronatus e-st. a 
suo ministerio suspendisti, mimstros regis onathemate percussisti, ut satis 
appareat, te lilio regia, modo possis, corouam auferre conslituisse. De liis 
utntm coram rege purgare te vclis. edicito. Ea enim causa nos hue imssi 
sumus. Kesponiit vir sanctus : Testis est Deus, nunquam me filio regis 
coronara eripere voluisse, cui ego mallem tres alias odjungere cum regiiis 
amplissimis, modo id recto utque ordine fieri possit. Neque vero ego sus- 
peudi a ministerio episcopos, sed dominus Papa id fecit, nec me decet absol 
vere, ut i os vuliis, quos ille liga^it. Turn illi : Jubet, luijuiimt, rex ut cunt 
omnibus luis e regno excedas. Contra ai'cliiepiscopus; Sed me di'uiLO'ps, 
ait, Deo propitin, nemo inter ecclesiara meiim eimare conspiciet. Noii'vpni 
utfugerem; hii-me reperiet, si quis qua;sierit. Illis objicientibiis, ijtiod 
animi furore perciius, ministros regis ex ecclesia turpiter cjecisset, mj’ 
simctus cum multo spiritus fervore illis respondit: Qiiisquis aiisus fuent 
siinctas romanas sedis instituta, vel ecilesiie Christi jura violare, iiec ultm 
satisfecerit, non parcam, uec differam ecclesiastica ceusura coercere peccan- 
tem. Hac illi \iri Dei constantia perculsi, propius accedunt, dieuntque ei : 
In capitis tui pcriculum haei* prolocuius cs. At vir sancUis : Non me, in- 
quit, terrent minaj vestrre : nec gladii vestri prompliorea sunt ad feriendum, 
quam ego od martyrium obeuudum. Alium quciite, qui vos fugiat: me 
collocate pede pro Domino meo prneliaturmn comperieiis. Illis cum cla- 
more et contumeliis exeuntibus, vir Dei suos consolabatur, et, ut nobis visum 
est, qui prsesentes adfuimus, ita sedebat imperterritus, ac si ad nuptias iu- 
vitatus eeset ab illis. 

Mox revertuntur illi loricati, acciiictique gladiis, et securibus arinati. 
Fores autem clausm erant, nec pulsantibus aperiebatur. Turn illi occul- 
tiore via per pomorium ad sepem ligneam divertunt, ferroque et magsa vi 
eibi aditum porant. Eu horribili sirepitii ministri et clerici pene omnes ter- 
riii fugerunt. Hortantibiis illis, qui renmnsenuit, ut lir sanctus in ecele 
Siam HP conferret, plane recusavit. Nnu enim tali casu fugiendum erat, sed 
dandum potiiis subilitis exemplum ut mallet quisqiie feriri gladio, quam 
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vidrri legib iliviiin? coiitpmptum, et sacrorum caiiouum L'vpi>iitiiL*in. luxtii 
bant vero mouachi, aiebani indecomm e>«ie a vi-apernuis luinlibus, ijme turn 
celelrabantur, ipsuiii abewse. Jlle rero ucm cebsii, \eritiis si- |in\alum 
iri optHta martyrii cnroua, si in teinplum es>et lugresMis, c:uju> re^erentiu 
arceri po-ssent a taiito sL^elere parricidoe illi. Sane [Hj^tiiuniu ab exilio re- 
versiis I'uit, sic* ilixissc farcur. tuniiiiani apitiis jam mC iier miii'iMiitm liiiir 
emigriilum : Hiibelis liia rlilei-tiim Deo \\v ylti' marlyrem I'lplicgiiin : ahum 
■■luocpjp \uliis sine ninra rhvina ini'-emrio pro\idL-bit. iM'HiaL’Li aiupiu mm 
cum perini)\crc umi pfsseiii, MiJile iiiMtnni a'-portaiaint iii : ipuim 

cum iiigrcHsi assent, i|uaTijor illi nubiles cursu rLipidi>''iiiiii seeuli ?iiiui cum 
Hiigoue subiliacouri deploratae nequitirt, iiuem muliiin clia'iciim appHllabant. 
Volrijte^ autem inouiu-lii^ibspraiv lures ecelesitie, ju-uliibjri sunt a sanrto'ii'i), 
qui turn prteclare dicebat: Nos patiendo potius ijiiam pngnundo, ex liosie 
triumpluibiunis; neque pn hue venimua lit repugnemus sed lit juxtiarniir. 
AilsiiQi mux siifrilegi earnibccs i‘xclainanti]ue liiubiiiuh : I'bi e't Tliuina^ 
Beket. regis et regni prodiior ? Eo uoii respondente, majun (■□iiieiittiiia' 
vuciferautur : U'bi est arcliiepiscopusTurn ille plane inirepiLliis et imper 
•itus : Ei'ce adsuni, luquit, non proditor vegni, sed sacerdns. Pavaius sum 
pro illn mori, qui me redeniit sanguine suo. Absii, ui propter eiises vestros 
aut fugiam, aut a jiistiticia reeedam. At illi i Absolve, inquium, qiios ex 
cornmuuieasti et suspeiulisti a suo offieio. Nulla, ait \ir saueius, ab ilhs 
exliibita eat satisfactio, itaque non absolvam, Bursus ilh : Nunc igiiur ino- 
I'ieris, et recipies pro mentis. Ego vero, ait sanclus mart}-!, pro Dommo 
meo mori paratus sum, ut ecelesia meu sanguine pacem et libertaiem asse- 
quacur. Prsecipio autem ex parte omnipotenlis Dei. ne qiiemquam ex meis 
l®dati.s. Mox illi, facto iinpetu, in eum iiruunt, couauturque extra foies ex- 
traliere, illic eura aut jugulatuii, aut liucttim absportaturi, uti pusieu con- 
fessi sum. Sed turn difficile poaaet eum loco moveri, et umiin ex ci'^ acrius 
insistenteni a se removisset, is terribili incensiia furore, ensem contra ejus 
verticem vibravit. Turn vero pius el sanctua ^^r cemens adesse horam, qua 
prumis.sani perriperit inortyiii coranam, cenicem iiistar orautis incliuavii, 
.juncLisquc et siirsum ereetis inaiiibus, Deo et saiiclm ■\rariiL‘ beuuii|ue mar- 
tyri Itionysio suiim et eci'lesne causara commendnvit. Vix ea jirulociKunj, 
ncfandus vir, mctuen> ne pnpulus eum eriperet ex mauibus ipMinini, roi'u- 
nain capitis ejus, Milnere capiti intiieio, taiita vi amputiivit, ut panter ^eca 
I’L't et pi'fpciilerL't bnicehium istlieec referentis, qui solus, ciinctis et monacbis 
Cl eh'vifis pi'oe metu fugientibus, sancto martyri coii.sianter adlieesit, et inter 
uliius eum nontinuit, doner iilteni earum ampiilata est. Additus indc est 
filter ictus in sacrum corpus ejus, et ille mansit immoius, niliil se cuiumo- 
ven‘^. Tertio percussus, genua flexit, diceus submissa voce: Pro nomine 
Jesu et ecclesice defeiisione nioii paratus^iim. Turn ‘Nero tertius ex ilh-^ 
Bacrilegi^ percussoribus, ita procumbeuti grave inflixit vuhius, ut cum san¬ 
guine pariter e capite cerebrum in ejus faciem deflueret. Quartus interim 
abigebat superveuientes, ut caeteri possent in ea liorrenda ctede hbenus 
versari. Quinto loco accessitis, quern ante diximus, Hugo subdiaconus ex- 
ecrabilis, et posito pede in collum aanctissimi mortvTis, quod sine horrore 
dici non potest, cerebrum cum sanguine per parimentum sparsit, aitque ad 
illos qualuor: Abeamns bine: isle poslhac non resurget. 

In bis omnibus incredibilem licebftt snneti mHrtyii"= videre constantiam, 
Ut qui ueque mauum, neque vesteni opponeret pficu^Minbus illis. uec ullum 
vel verbiim, vel clamorem ederet, immo ne geiuitum quidera, aut aliquam 
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doloris significaiionem exprimeret: sed caput gladiis oblatum teiieret im- 
motum, donee rerebro cum sanguine erumpente, tanquam oiaturua, coi^puB 
in terrara, spiriiiim in siiium Alraha? deposuii. Ccesus est vir pius a cruen- 
tissimis illis caniificibus tempore sacro el loco sacro, in ipsa domo Dei, 
quarto culeudas jonuorii. amio Christ! milleeimo ceulesimo septuHgesimo. 


No. XIII. (page 139.) 

Lettle moM KING Louis VII. xii pope Alexandeh III,,' demandiko 
VENGEANCE AGAINST THE MURDERERS OF THDMAS BeKET.* (a.D. 11*11.) 

c't Pairi sanyilssnno Alexaudro, Dei ^raiia summo Pontijiciy 
Lmlovivus^ Fruncorum Fex, f^ahiteni et dcbituni Ab Lumame 

pietatis lege recedit filiua qui niatreui detiirpat, neque Creatoris beneficii 
reminiscitur qui de sanctfp ecclesiae illata turpiiudine non tristulur. Unde 
specialius est condolaiidum, et novitaiera doloris exciiai iuaudita noviioa 
crudelitatis, quoniain iu sanctum Dei insurgens malignitas, in pupillam 
Christi glaiium infixit, et luceniam ceutuariensis ecclesiee nou tom crude- 
liter quam turpiter jugulavit. Excitetur igitur exqui.sitoe genus justitiae, 
denudetiir gladius Petri in uliionem cantuarieusis mortyris, quia sanguis 
ejus pro uniTersali claniat ecclesia, non tani sibi quoni univeisee ecclesiee 
conquerens de vindicta. Et ecce ad tumultum ugonistEe, ut relaium est 
nobie, divina in miraculi.s revelatur gloria et dmuitus demonstratur, ubi 
humatus requiescit, pro cujua nomine decertavit. Latores rero presentium, 
patre orbati, vestrae pietati seriem indicabunt. Testimonio itaque veritatis 
aurem mitissimam adhibite, et tarn de isto negotio quam de aliis, ipsis tam- 
quam nobis credite. Valeat pietas vestra. 


No. XIV. (page 139.) 


Letieb from Tbibailt, eahl of Bloib, to pope Aiexaneer III., 
ON THE MURDER OF ThOMAS BeKET.^ (a.D. 1171.) 

Reverendhsimo donuno suo ti pairi Alexandra, sunmo Poniijici, Theo- 
laldus hlescn^is comez et regni Francorum procurator, salutcm et dehitam 
cum filiali suhjectione reverentiam. VestriB placuit majestati quod inter 
dominum cantuariensem orcliiepiscopum et regem .Inglorum pax reforma- 
retur et Integra firmaretur concordia. Itaque, juxta vestri tenorem mandati, 
ilium rex Anglioe vultu hilaxi, fronte leeta et pacem spondente, et gratiam 
eibi referente, recepit. Huic paci et concordi® adfui, et me preesente do* 


> Becueil des Hist, de la France, xvi. 153. 


2 Ihid. 468. 
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minus eautuaiiensis apud regem ile c'oronatione filii sui conquestus cst, 
ijuem voto festinaute et ardeuti desiderio in culinen regi® dignitatis fecerat 
promoveri. Huju.s aulem injurite reus sibi et male eouseius rex Angli*, 
juris et saiisfactionis ipsi cantuarieiisi pignus dedit. Conquesius est etiam 
de ipsis tjui, contra jus et decus cantuariensis ecclesite, novum regem in se- 
Jem regiam prcesumpseruut intrudere, non zelo justitiae, non ut Deo place- 
rent. sed ut tyrannura placurent. De illis veto liberam et liceniem rex ei 
cuDcessit facullatem, ut ad vestrie et buie potestatis arbitrium in eoa sen- 
lentiam proniulgaret. Heec siijuiJem vobis, vel juramenlo, vel iiuolibet alio 
libuerit modo, attestari paratus sum et sourire. Sic, itaque pace facta, vir 
Dei ml metuens recessit, ut gladio jugulum subderet et cervicem exponeret 
ferieuii. Passus est ergo marlyriuni agiius inuocen.s, crastina sanctorum 
Innoeeulium die; effusus est sanguis Justus, ubi uostrs viaticum solutis 
sanguis Christ! solitus est iinmolari. Canes aulici, familiores et doraestici 
regis Auglite, se miiiistros regis praebueruut, et nocentes sanguinem inno- 
L'cntem effuderuut. Hujus prodigii modum detestabilem vobis scripto ple- 
nius sigiiificarem, sed vereor tie mihi in odium adscribatur ; et latores prae- 
• sentium patenter et plenius rei ordinem evolent, et eorum relatione discetis 
‘juantus sit moeroris cumulus, quanta sit uuiversoe ecclesitfi et matris can- 
tnariensis calamitas. Hanc salvo pudore non potest dissimulare roraana 
mater ecclesia. Quidquid enim in filiam proesumitiir, nimirum redundat in 
pareutera, nec sine matris injuria captivaiur filia. AJ vos itaque clamat 
sanguis justi, et flagitat ultioiiem. Vobis ergo, Pater sanctisbinis, adsit et 
consulat Paler Omnipotens, qui filii sui cniorem muudo impeniit. ut mundi 
noxas detergeret ct deleret maculas peccatorum; ille vobis iusinuet vin- 
dictoe voluntatem, et suggerat facultatem ut ecclesia, inauditi sc-eleris con- 
fustt magnitudine, districia hiUrescat uliione. Valeat Sanctitas Vestra; et, 
sicui VOS deret, facite. 


No. XV, (page 139.) 

Letter in which the Bishop op Lisieux, on the part of all the 
Prelates of Normandy, relates to the Pope the conduct of 
Henry TI. after the murder of Thomas Beset.’ (a.d. 117J.) 

Akxundro pupcx Ernulpkiia, Uxoviensis episcopiis, post mortem S. 
Thomcr. Cum, apud regem nostrum pariter congregati, de magnis ecclesiBE 
regnique uegotiis tractaturi crederemur, sMbitus nos de domino cantuoriensi 
rumor lamentabili moerore perfudic, adeo ut in momento securitos in stupo- 
rem, et consiiltationes in suspiria verterentur. Per oliquos enim ab Anglis 
revertenles certa relatione didicimus quod quidom iniraici ejus, crebris, ut 
aiebont, exacerbationibus ad iracuniiam et amentiam provocati, temere in 
cum UTuptione facta (quod sine dolore dicere non possumus nec debemus), 
personam ejus oggredi et trucidare crudeliter perstitenint. Ad regis denique 
notiiiam rumor infauetu.? quibusdam preferentibtis penetravit, quoniam ei 
HOD licuit ignorare quod ad ejiis vindiciam jure potestatis et glodii videbatur 

^ Recueil des Hist, de la France, xvi. 4ti9. 
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spE'dalius pprtiiiere. Qui starim in jmnus nefandi semionis initiis ad om¬ 
nia lamentationum et miseratiomim g^pnera conversus, re^am prorsus ma* 
jestatem quasi cilicio immutaiis el cinpre, multo fortius amicum exhibuit 
quam phncipem, stupeus interinnn, et post stuporem ad gemitus acriores et 
acerbiores amaritudines revoltus. Tubus fpre diebus conolusus in cubiculo, 
ii€c cibum capere, uec consolatores admitrere sustinuit; gpd mceetitia p€r- 
uiciosiore voluntariam sibi peruiciem iiubceie periijiaciter Tidebatur. Mi- 
serabilis erat malorum facies, et anxia vitissitutio dolorum: quoniam qti; 
sacerdolem lamenlabamur prinutus, ile regis salute eonsequedler coepimus 
desperore, et in alterius nerc misprabjluei' uinmique credebamus iiitenisse. 
Porro, quffirentibup amicis ei episeopis maxime quid eum ad se redire non 
penuiiteret, responcUt se inetuere iie snelms aiictores et complices, veteris 
rancoris confidentds, impuuitatein sibi rriminis promisissent, licet ipee nova^ 
iaimicitias rpcentibus injuriis et freqnentibus maleficiis compararet: arlii- 
trari se nomiuis siii famam et gloriam inaledictis fomulatonim respergi 
posse, et conftngi id ex ejus consciejitia processisse; sed omnipotentem 
Deum se testem invocare in ammam suam, quod opus uefandum iiec sua 
Toluntate nec conscientia commissum nec arriliciD perquisitum, nisi* 
forte in hoc delictum sit, quod adliuo minus diligere credebatur; super liOi- 
quoque ee judicio ecclesia* prorsus exponere. et liumiliter eusceptiinim 
quidquid in eo fuerit salubriter statiienduDi. Communicato igitur consilio, 
in hoc universorum cnnsultalio conqnicvit. lit sedis aposiolicae sapientiom 
et auctoritatem consiileret, quam spiritn sapientiee et potestatis plenitudiiif 
Christiana fides preedicat obuiidantius redundare, ei apud earn suam etudeai 
innocentiam modis legitimis et ranouicis approbare. Supplicamu? ergo 
quatenuB, secundum datum a Deo vobis spiritum nonsilii et fortitudinis. 
tanti Bceleris auctoribus secundum facti imraanitatcrn aenitas vestrn retri- 
huat, et suam innorentiam rc*gi pipta.s npostnljca et in statu suo velit aftec- 
tiiosiiis cDiiservare. Omnipntcns Deus piTsonani lestrnm ecilesin; snnc pei 
imilta tempora conseiTet iucnlumem. 


No. XVI. (page 139.) 

Letter from Henry 11. to the I’upe. on the subject ui the 
Mebder of Thomas Beket.* (a.d, 1171.) 

Alexandra, Dei gratia svmmo 'Pantijici, Henriou.^ rex Anghrvm, ei dui 
l^ormantiarum et Aquitanonwt, rt Cinnts Aric!t'gavf>rvin, salutem et debi- 
tam devotionem. Ob reverentiam romanee ecclesite el amorem vestruro, 
quern, Deo teste, fideliter quoesivi et constaiiter usque modo servari. 
Thoms cantnariensi archiepiscopo, juxta vestri formam mandati, pacem et 
possessionnm snamni plenam restitiitiouem indulsi, et cum honesto com- 
meatu in Angliam transfreiaje concpssi. Ipse lero in ingressu buo non 
pacifl leticUm, sed ignem portavit et gladium, dum contra me de regno et 
corona proposuit quffistionem. Insuper meos servientes passim sine cau.sa 


Becneil des Hist, de la France, xri. 47il. 
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excommunicai-e ag^ressus est. Tuntam igitur protorvitatem liominis noi. 
/ereutes, excommiiiiicati ei alii de Anglia inuerunt in eum, el, ijuod dicere 
sine dolore non vaJeo, occideruut. Quia igitur irara r^uam contra ilium du- 
dum coiiceperam, timeo cau&oni liuic maleficio praesdiisse. Deo teste, gra 
viler .sum tuiimtu.s. Et ijnia in hoc facto pln^ fumte mea- i]uaiii couscientia 
timeo. rogo serenilntem ^e.strHiii ut in hoc articulo mo salubri,^ rou^ilii me- 
lUcamine foveatis. 


No. XVII. (page 139.) 

Letter from Henry II. to the Pope, ox the Subject or tee 
Eebellion ok his Sons,! (a.d. 117,1.) 

Sai]clis:iimo domiKO s\io Alfi-andro, Jjci f/ratia (.ritholicu’ rcvirSKP 

Hvnnciis, rfX Aufjlicp, (hix Nurthmaiiuup vi AquiianiiX, rmiu's 
Andcquvrntiis A Ccno)nn)ie]i^is, .stihiti-m vi dwatu- ciioms olsequiuhi. 

In iiirtgiuuTiin iliscrimiuiim luigiiHiiis, ubi iloine.siicu i nucilia rcmcdiuiii ion, 
iiiveniunt, eorum suffragia iiurlorantur quorum pruilcniium in altiorilu^ 
iiegotii.s experientia diuturnior approbavit. Louge laleque tlivulgaia esi 
filionim nieonim mnlitia, ijuos ila in exitiimi pairi.'^ spiritiis injiiiiitati^ 
armaMt. ut glnriam reputent el iriurnphuin pntiem persequi, et filiaJe^ 
aifeccus in omnibus diffiteri, prfevenipiite meorum exigeiilia delictorum. 
Ubi pletiiorem voluptatera contulerat mihi Domiuus, ibi gravius me Hagel 
lat: et quod .siiie lacrymis non dico, contra saiigiiinem meum et visicera 
mea cogor odium mortole concipcre, et eitraiipo.s tnilii quirrere successore.s. 
Illul priBterea sub ailentio praetcvire non possum, quod amiii mei rece.sse- 
nnit a me. et domestici mei quaertint animam meam. Sic cnim familiariuii; 
inenriiin animoa intoxicavit clandcsliua conjuratio, ut ob.sfrvaiitia prnditoriff' 
coii'^plrationis uuiversa po.stliabeant. Midunt namque meis adhitrerc liliis 
coutrii me triuisfug® et mendici, quam regnare mecum cl in amplisslml^ 
digiiitatibus pra'fulgere. Quoniam ergo vos extulit J'eii.s iu t'miiieiitiiiiu 
otticLi pastoralis, dundum snodiam sahdis phhl licet abseiis cm- 

pore, prnespii'f icuneii luiinio me xestris advolvo genilms, cou.'^ilium salutove 
depoM eiis. Vestr® jiirisdictionis est regnum Aiigli®, el quantum ad fcuia 
torii juris obligatiouem, vobi.s dunloxat obnoxius teneor et a-'^iriugur. £x- 
periaiur Anglia quid poesit romanus pontifex; et quia matcriulibu.s arnii' 
lion utiiur, patrimoiiium beati Petri spirituali gladio tiieatur. Coutumeliani 
filioruin poternm armi.s rebellibus propul.sflre, .sed pattern non po.ssum exuere. 
Kam, et Jcremia teste, lamice mammas snas ; J{\cinvi:rm\t vaiu- 

los sxuls, lit licet errata eonim quasi mentis etierat® me feceiiiit, reiiiien 
pateruo.s aflfectus, et quamdam violentiam diligendi eos mibi conditio luitu- 
ralis iniportat. Vhnam sapcrent et infelliperrui nr 7}nvissiuu( proridvrejit ' 
Luetaut tilios meos domestici bostes, et occa.'iionc malignaiidi liabita non 
desi.stuiit, ijuousque redigatur virtus eorum in pulverem. ei. converse capiie 
in caudam, ser\i eorum dominentui' eis, juxta verbiim illui Salomoni.s; 
tSvrvxis astatus JJl/n domiaabilur impradettfi. Lxcitet ergo prudentiam 


Hecueil des Hist, de U France, xvi. 6L1. 
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vestram Spiritus consilii, iit convertaiis c*ordft filiorum Qd patrem. Cor enim 
patris pro beneplacito vestro converietiiv ad filios, et in fide illius per (jiieni 
reges regnant, veeirpe magnitudini proDtiito me dispositioiii vestrfe in omni- 
bup paritunuD. Vos ecclesite s-uae, Pater saucte, diu Cliristus servet inco- 
lumem. 


No. XVlIl. (page 167.) 

Political PoLMb of Bektuami de Buhk, pbeceded bv the His¬ 
torical Notices given in the Makescbipts at the head uf 

EACH OF THE PRODUCTIONS OF THIS TROUBADOUR. 

Sii'i'culc on ihc Leagitc j'onncd a^ninst H'lchnrd, curl of Poitiers, l\/ the 
Seigneurs of Ventndour, Comborf i>ti/ur, 2'iirvniie, Gordon, and tho' 
count of Ptrigord.^ 

Bcrlrans de Born, en la Sazon ^u’el avia guerra ab In comte Ricliai’t, el 
fez si du’el vescoms de Ventedorn, el vescoms de Comborn, el vescoms de 
Segur, 60 fo lo vescoms de Leraogas, e’l vescoms de Torena, se jureron ub 
lo comte dePeiregors et ab los borges d’aquellas encoutradas et ab lo seing- 
nor de Gordon et ab lo seingnor de Montfort, e si se sarreron ensems per 
qu’il se deffendesson dal coni Eichord que los volia de.seretor, per so cor iJ 
volion ben al rei jove son froire, ab cui el se giierreiava, alquol el avia toltas 
las rendas de las caretas, de lasquals caretas lo reis joves prendia certa 
causa, si com lo paire To avia ionat, e no’l lidssava neus albergor segur en 
tota la soa terra. E per aquest sogramen quo tich aquist aviam fait de 
guerreiar en Eickart, Bertrans de Born si fez aquest sirveutes; 

Pus Ventedorn e Comborn e Segur 
E Torena e Montfort e Guordon 
An fag acort ab Peiregor et jur, 

E li borges si claven d’evu-on, 

M es bon e belb liuyemais qu'ieu m'eiitrenieta 
D’un sirventes per elks oconorlar, 

Qu'ieu no vuelk ges sia mia Toleta, 

Per qu'ieu eegurs non i pogues estar. 

p 

A ! Puiguillems, e Clarens, e Granolh, 

E Sank Astier, molt avetz gran honor, 

Et leu niezeis qui conoisser la m vol, 

Et a sobrier Engolesmes maior, 

Qu’en ckorretier que gurpis sa ckarreta 
Non a denisrs ni no preu ses paor; 

Per qu’ab onor pretz mois pauca lerreta 
Qu’un emperi teiier a dezonor. 


I Kayuouard, Cholx dts poesies des Troubadours, v. 83, iv. 145. 
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Si’l rics vescoms qiii es caps dels Quascos, 

A cui upeu Beams e Gavardaus, 

K’n Vezias o vol e’N Bernardos, 

E’l Senlier d’Ayx, e selli ciii es Marsons, 

D'aquelUtt part aura ’1 corns pro qne fassa, 

Et eissamen iiissi com el es pros. 

Ah sa grau ost que atrai et ama.ssa, 

VeiiLa s' eu sai et ajoste s’ab nos. 

Si Talliaborcs, e Pons, e Lezinliaiis, 

E !^^a^eolls, e Tuunais fo» en pes. 

Et a Siurac fos vescoms vius e sans, 
da non creirai que non nos ajiides 
Selli Je Toartz ; pois lo corns lo nieiias.^a, 

Venlia s'ab nos, e non sia ges vans, 

K demaudem li iro que dreg non fa.'Sa 
Dels homes qii’el nos a traiiz d’enlr’ els mans. 

» Lntre Peitau c la Ylha’ x Bocart, 

E Mirabelh, et Laudun, e Uhiuo, 

A ClaravHl an bastit, ses regart, 

Un belli caslar el mieg d'un plan cambo : * 

Mas no vuelh ges lo sapcha ni lo ^e>u 
Lo jovcs reys, que no ill sabria bo. 

Mas paor ai, pus riitan fort blanqueya, 

Qu’el lo vein ben Je Matafelo. 

Del rev Felip veirem be si panteya, 

0 si segi’a los usatges Karlo ; 

D’en Talliiifer, pus so seiiher I’autreya 
D’Eiigolesme, et elh Ten a fag do; 

Quar non es bo de .so que reys autreya, 

Qiuiut a dig d’oe, que puyes digua de uu. 

•Slrwiilc 11)1 thr Becioirilifition of Bertraiu/ dr Bodi U'llli Bicluvd, So)) of 
Kinq Hriiry II} 

Al temps qu’EN Kichartz era corns de Peiiieus, auz qu'el fos reis, Berlrau.s 
de Born si era SOS enemies, per .so qu’EN Bertraiis volia ben al rei jo> e que 
guerreiava adoucs ab en Bichart qu'eru sos froire. ExBertrans si avia fait 
virar contra’N Richart lo bon veacomte d^Lemogas que avia nom n Aemars. 
*i'\ vescomie de VenleJnrn, e.'l vescomte de Gumel, el comte ile Peiiagors e 
sou fraire, el comte d’Engoleime e sos dos froires, el comte Raimou Je To- 
lo^a, el comte de Flaudres, el comte de Barsolona, en Cenloill d'Estaiac, 
un comte de Gascoiugua, en Gaston de Bearn, comte de Bigora, e l comte 
de Digon, e tuicb aquistz si I’abaudoueron e feiron patz se.s Jiii, e si s peT- 
Jurcroii viis lui. En Aemars, lo vescom.s de Lemogas, que plus Teratengutz 
d’anior e de sagriuneu si rabanionel et fptz patz .ses hii; kn Richartz cant 
fiaup que tuich aquist I'avion abandonat, el s'eii veuc denant Autafort ab lu 

' Raynouord, CJtoix dvs potsits difs TrouhadourSf v. 84, iv. 100, 
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-ci;i ll^t. c dis c juret que jatnai!^ no s en partiria si'l no ill dava Auiafort, o 
;io >enin a ><011 loniandainen. Bemans, quant auzi so qu’EN Kicliartz avia 
jurat, sabia qu'el era abaudonalz de tolz aquestz que vos avetz aiizjt, si'l 
iIft In ca'^tel. e si venc a son comaiulanieu, E’l iroins Ricliartz lo rereup, 
]ir-i'doiiim li p baisan lo ; el sapchatz que per una cobla qu’el fetz el sirvenies 
Irji-aN eomt'iisa: 

Si’ 1 [‘oms m’es avinens 
1:^ non avars, 

Ln corns Ricbariz li perdonet sou bran talan. e rendet li sou castel Aina- 
Ion t \eiic SOS fin iimic coral; p vai s'eu en Bertrans e comeiisaa guerreuir 
v Acinar In ve.scomic que I'avia ilesamparat, e'l comte de I'eiri'gors; Jon 
HrrrrnTi'' receup Je grans dans, ct ol a lor felz de grans mais. Ev liicLurlz, 
ipiaiit foil devengutz reis passet outra mai*, p’n Bertrans remas guerreian, 
lion Beltrans fetz d'aquestas Joas i-nzos aquept .sirveiites: 

Ge^ no nil Jescouort, 

.S'ipii ai pcrdut, 

Qu'ieu non cliant e m deport, 

E nou rn aiut 
Com robres Antafort 
Qu’ieu ai rendut 
A1 senlior de Niort, 

C ar ]’a volgut. 

E pois en raerceian 
Li ‘•ui vengutz denau, 

K'l corns en perdonan 
M'a receubut baisan; 

Ges no i dei aver dan, 

Qui qn'eu disea antan, 

Ni laueengier non blan. 

Vas rai son perjurat 
Trei poleLzi, 

E l quaire vescomtat 
Dp Lemozi, 

E li dui pencihenat 
Piiragorzi, 

E 1j trei comte fat 
Englomezi, 

E’n Bestols ab Gasto, 

El tuit Taptre bare 
Que m feron plevizo, 

E lo corns de Dijo, 

E Raimous d'Avigno, 

Ab lo corate breto, 

Et anc tills no m tenu pro. 

Si 1 corns m’es avinens 
E non avars, 

Mout li serai valens, 

En SOS afars, 

E As com fins argens, 

Humils e cars; 
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\y 1 (‘[»nis &ega lo sens 
i.^ue iai la mars, 

U!iiaii ren i choi ile bo 
Vul ben qn'ab lieis s'esto, 

E St) i^ue no '1 te pro 
GiPUi lors el sablci : 

Qu’iussi .« laiuL de boro 
(.^>ue fassa sciti perilo, 

E sVl tol (jue pois Jo, 

Ses pro tener aniin 
'I’eiiC’ per ailal 
Com fue mon enemic 
Que no m fai mal; 

Qu'en nn mostier antic 
De San Marsul 
Mi jiireron mant ric 
Snbr’ iin missal ; 

Tals mi plevir sa fe 
Non feses patz ses me, 
Qu'jinc pois no m’en tenc re, 
Ni li soveiir de me, 

Ni ’ll membret mas de se, 
Quant si mes a mercej 
E non estet ges be. 

Lo I’omte vueill pregar 
Que ina moiso 
Mi romant a gardoi", 

0 que la m do ; 

Q’acles mi son avar 
Till sist barn, 

Q'ab els non piiusc durax 
Ses conteneo ; 

Ara mi pot cobror 
Lo corns ses mal estax, 

El ieu vas lui tornax 
E f^ervir et onraj ; 

E non o volgui far, 

Xro c'al dezamparar 
Sui vengutz d’EN Aimor. 

• 

Ma belia Esmenda s gar 
Hueiiuais de sordeiar, 

Que ja per meilhurar 
Non la cal trebailhar ; 

Qu’el mon non sad sa par 
De joi ni de parlar 
Ni de bell domneiar. 

Domna, ab cor arar 
De prometr’ e de dar, 

Plus no m voletz colgax 
Donasses m’un baisar; 
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Aissi lu podes ric’ far 
E mon dan restaurar, 

Si dombrps ilieiis mi gar. 

Papiol, niDii rhaular 
Vai a mi dong contar; 

Per amor I’en Aiinar 
Mi Inis de guerreiar. 

t^in'culc ifi U'hicii Bvrirand di’ Burn eHco\ir(>;ies Prince Hnirt/ to resume 
tJie TJ^nr n^ninst his hrothvr Ridiurd.^ 

Lii hi i^azos qu el reis joves ae faita la patz ab sou frniro Ricliart el el ai’ 
feniila lu deuianda qiie il fuzia de la terra, si com fu la volontat del rei 
Heiiric lor paire : e'l paire li Java certa livrason de deiiiers per viatida. e 
per so que besoigiia I'era, e negiuia teiTa non tenia ni possezia ; ni negus 
liom a lui no veuia per inanteuemen iii per .st-cors de guerra; en Berlraus 
de Bum e tuit li autre baron qne I'avian mantengut contra Ricliart foioii 
molt dolen. El reis joves .‘•i s en auet en Lombardia torneior esolasar; e 
lesset totz aquestz baros en la gueiTu ab en Ricliart. En Kicbariz asega 
bores e chaslels, e pres terras, e derroca e ai-s e abrasa. El reis joves si 
sojornava, torniava e donnia e solagava; don en Bertraiis .si felz nqiiest 
sirventes que comeusa; 

Dull .sirteiiles no in qiiam far lougor ganda, 

Tal tuleut ai qn'ei digua e que I’espanda. 

Quarn ui razon tan novella e tau grondu 
Del jo\e rev qu’a feuit sa deinanda 
Sonfrair Ricliart, pus sos pairs lo y conianda. 

Tain es forsatz ! 

Pus EN Knrics terra non te ni manda. 

Sia rey.s dels malvatz. 

Que malvatz fai quar aissi tin a rauda, 

A In razon. a comte et a guarandai 
Rey.s curoDRtz, que d’auiniipren livraiiJu, 

Mai sembla Arnaut lo marques de Bellauda 
Nil pro.s Guillem que conquis tor Miranda. 

Tan fon prezatz I 

Pus en Peitau lur mente e lur truauia, 

No y er mais taut amatz. 

Ja per dormir non er de Goberlanda. 

Revs dels Engles, ni non couquerra Yrlanda, 

Ni iucx cUmatz de la terra uormauda. 

Ni tenra Angieus ni Monsauielh ni Cauda 
Ni de Peilieu.s non aurala miranda, 

Ni corns polatz 

Sai de Bordelb, ni dels Gascos poi’t lauda . 

Senhers ni de Bazatz. 

Cosselb vuelli dor el .so de N'Alamauda 
Lai a’K Richart, sitot non lo m demand! ; 

* Eaynouord, Choix dcs poisics dts Trouladours, v. 81, iv, 1-48, 
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Jft per son froir nuds sos homes no blanUa," 

• No com fai elb, ans aselja e’ls uranda, 

Tolh lur casteihs e derroiju’ et alranda 
De\e 2 totz latz ; 

E'l reys torn lai ab idselbs ile Guavlanda 
Et I’autre sos eouhatz. 

Lo corns Jaufres cui ee Breseliandn 
Volgra fos primiers uatz, 

Car es cortes, e foa en sa comanda 
Regismes e duguatz. 

Lununt of Bt-rtrand dc Bvrn on the Death of Ftiiice Ileniyd 

Lo ploiuz [ju’en Bertrans de Born fetz del rei jove non porta aiUra razou 
vinou iju’el reis joves era lo ineiller del inou. En Bertrans li volia meills 
qua home del mon, e lo reia joves ad el meills fiu’a lionie del mou: e plus 
lo orezia ijue home del mon; per que lo reis Enrics sos poire e’l coujs 
'Kicbartz sos fraire volian mal a’K Bertran. E per la valor qu’el reis joves 
iivia, e per lo grand dol que foil a iota gen, el fetz lo plaiiig de lui que dis : 

Si tut li dol e’l plor e'l marrimen 
E las dolors e’l dans e’l caitivier 
Que bom agues eii est segle doleu 
Fosson emsems, semblaran tut leugier 
Contra la mort del jove rei engles, 

Don reman pretz e joveiit doloiros, 

E’l mon escurs e teiibs e tenebros, 

Sem de tot joijplen de tristor et d’ira. 

Dolent e trist e plen de niarriinen 
Son remanzut li cortes soudadier 
E’l trobador e'l joglar avinen, 

Trop an agut en mort mortal guerier, 

Que tolt lor a lo joven rei engles 
Vas cui eran li plus lare cobeitos: 

Ja non er luois, ni non crezas que fos 
Va aqiiest dan el segle plorg ni ira. 

Estentamort, plena de marrimen, 

Vonor te pods, qii’el mellior cavaber 
As tolt al mou qii’aiic fos de milba geu! 

Quarnon es res qu’a pratz aia mestier 
Que tot no fos el jove rei engles; 

E fora miels, s’a dieu plagues razos, 

Que visques el que mont autre euvios 
Qu'onc no fcron als pros mas dol et ira. 

D’aquesl segle ttac, pleu de marrimen, 

S’amor s’eii vai, sou joi teinli meusongier, 

Que ren no i a que non toru eu cozen 
Totz jorus veiretz que val mens Iniei que ier: 

‘ Rayuouord, Ckoix dcs pohics dcs Tfotihadourj^y v. 80, ii. l8-J. 

VUL. II. F P 
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Cascuu se mir el jove rei eiifrles 
Qu'era del raou Id plus valeiis dels pros, 

Ar C9 anatz sou gen I'or amoros, 

Dont es lIoIdts e Jesconort et ira. 

Celui iiue jlac per uostre marrimeii 
Veiiir el mmi, e nos tniis d eueombrier. 

1' reeeup mort a uostre aalvaraen, 

Co a seulior Immils e dreiturier 
Clanieu merre, qu'al jove rei engles 
Perdou, s'il jilatz, si com es vers perdo^ 

El fassu L'stur i\b onratz coinpaubos 
Lai ou anc dol uou ac iie i aura ira. 

Narrative of the interview between Bertrand de Dork ani> 
Henry II. after the capture op the Castle of Hautefobt.' 

Lo reis Henries d'Eiigleferra si tenia assis ek Bertran de Born deiliii- 
Aulafort, el combatia ab sos eileficis, que molt li volia gran mal, ciir el 
crezifl que tota lit giiena qu'el rei? joves, son tillz, I'avia faiclia qu'eu Bfi 
trans lail agues I'aita fur; e per so era veugulz denant Autafort per Ini 
desiritar. El reis iVAragon veuc en I’nst del rei Henric denant Aiuafori. 
E f-aut Bertrams o suub, si fo molt alegres qu’el reis d'Aragon era en l ost, 
per so qu’el era sns amirs esperials. El reis d'Arngnu si maudet so-? iiies- 
satges dins lo castel, qu’en Bertrans li mondet pan e viu e earn; et il si 
Ten maiidet as<;atz : e per lo niesaatge per cni el maudet los preseuz. el li 
maiidel pregaii qu el fezes si qu’el fezes mudar los edificis e fm triiiie eii 
nutra part, qu el miirs on il ferion era tot rotz Et el, per gran a\er del rei 
Henrif, li dis tot so qu EN Bertraus I'avia mandat a dir. E l reis Iliuirii s 
si fes metre dels edificis en aquella part on saub qu’el murs era rutz, e fun lo 
murs per terra, el castels pres; e’N Bertrans ab tota sa gen fon nieuatz nl 
pabaillon del rei Heuric. El reis lo receup molt mal; el reis Heuncs si’i 
dis: “ Bertrans, Bertrans, \ 08 avetz dig que luic lameitatz del vostre sen iii< 
VOS besoguet nulls temps, mas sapebalz qu’ara vos besogiia Iten totz,— 
Seinguer, dis Bertrans, el es ben vers qu'eu o dissi, e dissi me beii vertut. 
El reis dis; “ Eu ere beii qu’el vos sin aras faillitz.—Seingner, di-^ k> 
Bertrams, ben in'es faillitz.—K com? dis lo reis.—Seingner, dis en L>ei 
trails, lo jor qu el viileiiB joves reis, vostre fills niori, eu perdi lo sen t'l 
saber e la conois^ensa.” El reis quant auzi so qu EN Bertrans li dis eu 
plnran dell fill, veuc li graiiz dolors al cor de pietat el ala oills, si que iiu s 
pot tener qu'el non pasmes de dolor. E quant el revenc do pasmazon. rl 
ci'idii e dis en ploran : “ En Bertrans, en Bertrans, vos avetz ben dreeb, e 
es ben razos, si vos avetz perdut lo sen per mon fill, qu’el vos volia meiN 
que ad borne del mon; et eu per amor de lui vos quit la persoua e I'avev e J 
vostre costel, e vos ren la mia amor e lii mia gi'acia, e vos ion cine i l-m/ 
marcs d'argen per Ids dans que vos avetz receubutz.” En Bertrans. m I 
cazec als pes, referren li gracias e merces. El reis ab tota la soa ost sVu 
niiet. 


• Rayiiourd, Choix i/ey dt;$ Trovhadunrs, v. yO, 
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No. XIX. (page 220.) 

SiRVENTE OF ElLHARU U t>: UR-DE -1. 11 IN l>\ HTS C.\PT[VITS.' 

Ja mils lium pre.s non iira sa mzori 
Acirechanieut, si com liom dolen.'; iiou ; 

Ma.s per conort ileu Lorn faire nauson : 

Pre n'ny d'amis, mas paiiie .sim li don, 

Ancta lur es, si per ma rezeusou 
Soi .sai ios yvers pres. 

Or .‘iapclion ben niiey Uom e miey baron. 

Angles, Kurinnn, l-'eytmiii et G 
Qu ieu nnii ay ja si paure compagiiuii 
Qu'ieu lai.s.“itsse, per aver, eii preisuii, 

Kon lio die mia per nulla retraisoii, 

]Mas iiiir[iiai' soi ie pres. 

Car sai eu ben per ^er, certaiiampnt. 

Qu’lioin mart iii pres ii’a amic iii parent. 

E si m laissau per aur ni per argent, 

Mai m’es per mi, mas pieg m'es per dqr gem, 

Qu'upre.s ma niorr n'liuran reprurhaniem 
Si sai mi lais=Jon pres. 

No in meravilli s'ieu ay Id cor doleiu. 

Qiie mo.^ sejilier met ma terra eti turment; 

No li inenibia del iinslie sagranieiit 
Que nos feimes el Sams cominalnient; 

Bell .sai de "s er que gaire loiigoiuent 
Non serai en sai pres. 

Suer comtessa, lostre pretz .sribeiran 
Sal dieus. et gard la bella qu ieu am tau. 

Ni per cui >oi ju pre.s. 


No. XX. (page 223.) 

The Kixu's Disguise, and Fbiendshii> with Robin Hood.'- 

Kiug Richard bearing of the pranks 
Of Robin Hood and his men, 

He much ndinir’J and more desir'd 
To see both him and them, 

• Raynoiiord, Choir des po^fnes des Troulxrdonrs, iv. 

^ E\ttn’s Old Balhid!>, histtyrical nvd nnrratn'e, i. lilw— 

F F 2 
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Then with a dozen of liis lords 
To Nottingliam he rode; 

When he came there, he made good cheer, 

And took up his abode. 

He having staid there some time, 

But had no hopes to speed, 

He and his lords, witli one accord, 

All put on monk’s weeds. 

From Fountain abbey they did ride, 

Down to Barnsdale, 

Where Eobin Hood prepared stood, 

A}\ company to assail. 

The king was higher than the rest, 

And Eobin thought he had 

An abbot been whom he had seen ; 

To rob him he was glad. 

He took the king’s horse by the head; 
—“‘‘Abbot,’’ says he, “abide; 

J am hound to rue such knaves as you, 

Thai live in pomp and pride.” 

—But we ore messeugers from the king,” 

The king himself did say; 

“ Near to this place, his royal grace 
To speak with thee does stay.” 

—•' God save the king,” said Robin Hood, 
•‘And all that wish him well, 

He that does deny his sovereignty, 

I wish he was in hell.” 

Thyself thou cursest,” said the king, 

For thou a traitor art.” 

“ Nay, but that you ai’e his messenger, 

I swear you lie in heart. 

“ For I never yet hurt any man 
That honest is and true; 

But those who give-their minds to live 
Upon other men’s due. 

“ For I never hurt the husbandman 
That use to till the ground; 

Nor spill their blood, that range the wood, 

To follow hawk or hound. 

“ My chiefest spite to clergy is, 

Who in these days bear sway; 

With fryars and monks, with their fine spninks 
I moke my chiefest prey. 
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“But I am very glad,” says Robin Hood, 

“ That I have met you here ; 

Come, before we end, you shall, my friend, 
Taste of our green wood cheer.” 

The king he then did marvel much, 

And so did oil his men, 

They thought with fear, what kind of cheer 
Bobln would provide for them. 

Robin took the king’s horse by the head, 

And led him to the |^t: 

—“Thou would not be so us'd,” quoth he, 
“But that my king thee sent. 

“Nay, more than that,” quoth Robin Hood, 
“For good king Richard's sake, 

If you had as much gold as ever I told, 

I would not one penny take.” 

Then Robin set his horn to*lus mouth, 

And a loud blast he did blow, 

Till an hundred and ten of Robin Hood's men 
Came marching all of a row. 

And when they came bold Robin before. 

Each man did bend his knee; 

“ 0,” thought the king, “ 'tis a gallant thing, 
And a seemly sight to see.” 

Within himself the king did say : 

— “ These men of Robin Hood’s 
More humble be than mine to me; 

So the court may learn of the woods.” 

So then they all to dinner went 
Upon a carpet green; 

Black, yellow, red, finely miugled, 

Most curious to be seen. 

Venison and fowls were plenty there, 

With fish out of the river; 

King Richard swore, on s^a or shore, 

He never was feasted better. 

Tlien Robin takes a cann of ale ; 

— “ Come let us now begin; 

And every man shall have his cann ; 

Here’s a health unto the king.” 

The king himself drank to the king. 

So round about it went; 

Two barrels of ale, both stout and stale, 

To pledge that health was spent. 
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Aud afier that a howl nf wine 
Jn bis hand took Robin Hood; 

— “ Until I die, I'll drink wine,” said he, 

“ Wliile I live in the g;reen wood.” 

— '■ Bend all your bows.” soul Robin Hood, 

'■ And with the grey goose wing 

S^'iicb sport now show, as you would do 
In liie jnesence of the kmg.” 

They shewed such brave archery, 

By cleoMug slick auAiwaiiils, 

That the king did say, “ Such men as they 
Live not in many lands,” 

— “ Well, Robin Hood,” then says the king, 

“ If I could thy pardon get, 

To serve the king in ever)- thing, 

Wouldst thou tiiy niiiiil firm set ?” 

— Yes, with all 'my heart,” hold Robin said: 
So they filing off their hoods; 

To serve the king in every thing, 

They swore they would spend their bloods. 

— “ For a clergyman was first my bane, 

Which makes me hate them all; 

I'Ut if you'll be so kind to me, 

Love them again I shell.” 

— '■ I am the king, thy sovereign king, 

That appears before you all.” 

Wlien Rubin sav/ that it was he, 

Strait then he down did fall, 

— '* Stand up again,” then said the king, 

” I'll thee thy pardon give: 

Stand up. my ttend ; who can contend 
When I give leave to live?” 

So th^'v are all gone to Nottingham 
All shouting as they came; 

But w'lien the people them did see, 

They thought the Lng was slain. 

And for that cause the outlaws were come 
To rule all as they list; 

And for to shun, which way to run, 

The people did not wist. 

The plowman left the plow in the fields, 

The smith ran from his shop ; 

Old folks also, that scarce could go, 

Over their sdchs <lid hop. 
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Tbp king' snoii did let them understand 
He hiid been in the green wood, 

\nd from that day for evermore 
He’ll furgivi'ii Kobiu Hood. 

Tlion the peojile they did bear, 

Anil the truth \\as known; 

They all did sing, God save the king, 

Hang Litre, tlie town's our own. 

— '• What's that Kobin Hood ?” then said the sheriff, 

'■ That vurlet I do hate; 

Both iiie and mine he caused to dine, 

And serv'd all with »ne plate.” 

— “ Ho ho,’’ said Robin Hood, “ 1 know what you mean 
Coine lake your gold again; 

Be friends with me, and 1 with thee, 

And so with every man. 

“ Now, master sheriff, yon are paid; 

Ami since you are beginner, 

As well a«: you, give me my due, 

For you ne'er paid for that dinner. 

'■ Bill if that it should please the king, 

So much your house to grace, 

To sup with you, for to speak true, 

Know you ue'er wa.s base.’' 

The sheriff could not gainsay. 

For a trick was put upon him: 

A supper was drest, the king was a guest, 

But he thought Twould have undone him. 

They are all gone to London court, 

Kobin Hood with all his train; 

He once was there a noble peer, 

Anil now he's there again. 


Xo. XXI. (page 224.) 

The Birth or Robin Hood.' 

<) Willie's large o’ limb and lith, 

And come o’ high degree; 

And he is gane to Earl Richard 
To serve for meat and fee. 

‘ Jamieson’s Popular Songs, ii- 41—10. 
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RicliarJ liad but ae daughter, 

Fair as u lily flower ; 

And they made up tlieir love-coutraet 
Like proper paramour. 

It fell upon ft simmers nicht, 

Whau the leaves were fair and green. 

That Willif» met his gay ladie 
Jutil the wood ftlajie. 

“ 0 narrow is my gown, Willie, 

That wont to be sae wide ; 

And gane is a’ my fair colour, 

That wont to be my pride. 

‘‘But gin my father .should get word 
What’s past between us twa, 

Before that be should eat or drink, 

He'd hang you o’er that wa. 

“ But ye'll come to my bower, Willie, 

Just os the sun gaes down; 

And kep me in your arms twa, 

And latna me fa’ down.” 

0 whan the sun was now gone down, 

He’s gaeii him till her bower ; 

And there, by the lee licht o’ the moon, 
Her windows he lookit o’er. 

Intill a robe o’ red scarlet 
She lap, fearless o’ harm ; 

And Willie was large o’ lith and limb, 

And keppit her in liis arm. 

And they've gone to the gude green wood 
And ere the night was deen, 

She’s born to him ft bonny young son. 
Among the leaves sae green. 

W’hen night was gane, and day was come, 
And the sun began to peep, 

Up aud raise be earl Richard, 

Out o’ his drowsy oleep. 

He’s cft'd upon his merry young men, 

By ane, by twa, and by three; 

“ 0 what’s come o’ my daughter dear, 
That she’s nae come to me ? 

“ I dreamt a dreuy' dream last night, 

God grant it come to gude ! 

1 dreamt I saw my daughter dear 
Brown in the saut sea flood. 
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But gin my daughter be dead or sick, 

0 yet be stown awa, 

I mak a vow, and I’ll keep it true, 

Ill hang ye ane and a'." 

They sought her back, they sought her foip, 
They sought her up and down; 

They got her in the glide green wood, 
Nursing her bonny young son. 

He took the bonny hoy in his arms 
And kist him tenderlie ; 

Says. ‘‘ Though I would your father hang, 
Your mother’s dear to me.” 

He kist him o’er and o'er again ; 

“ My granson I thee claim; 

And Robin Hood in glide green wood, 

And. that shall be your name.” 

And mony ane sings o’ grass, o' grass, 

And mony one sings o’ com ; 

And mony ane sings o’ Robin Hood, 

Kens little wlmre he was horn. 

It wosna in the ha’, the ha', 

Nor in the painted bower; 

But it was in the gude green wood, 

Amang the lily flower. 


Nd. XXn. (page 237.) 

SiRTiNTE or Behtband de Bobk to induce tbe Kings of Fbance 
AND England to do to War.* 

Pus U baron son irat e lor peza 
B’aijuesta patz ^u’an faita li duy rey, 

Farai chanso tal que, qvant er apreza, 

A quadaun sera tart que guerrey: 

E no m’es bel de rey qu’en patz estey 
Dezeretatz, e que perda son drey, 

Tro ’1 lemanda que fai aia conqueia. 

Ben an camjat honor per avoleza, 

Segon qu’aug dir, Berguonlion e Francey; 

A rey armat ho ten horn a flaqueza, 

' Raynouard, Cfioir despoeshs def! Trovhadavrs, iv. 170. 
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Quant es an camp e Toi penre plaidey, 

FI foiii iQielhs, par la fe iju'ieu vos dey, 

A1 rey Felip ipie mogups lo desrev 
Que plaitltjyiir armat sobre la gleza. 

Ges aiial patz uo met reys eii proeza 
Cum ac^uesta, ui autra no I’agrey, 

E lion es dregz (jn’orn I'abais ea riqueza, 
Que Yssaudun a fog jurar ab sey 
Lo revs Jlenncs e mes en son ilestrey, 

E no 5 cug ges qu’a son home s’ aulrey, 
bi 1 fipu d’Angieu li merma una cresteza. 

Si '1 rey eugles a fait ilon ni largueza 
A1 rey Felip, dreg es iju’el Ten mercey, 
Qu’el feiz liurar la moneda engleza, 

Qu'en Fransa’n sou coi’zit sac e correy; 

E non forou Angevin ui Monsey, 

Qnar d e'^terliiis foro ill primier conrey 
Quo (Ipseotirnn la gent Campnneza. 

Lo srtrs F'nrics dis paraula corteza, 

Quail son nebot vi tornar en esfrey, 

Que desarmatz volgr’ aver la fin preza. 
Quail frill armatz no vole penre plaidey ; 

E no seinblet ges lo senlior d'Oiley 
Que desannatz fou de peior mercey 
Qne ijuont el cap ac la ventolha meza. 

Ad amliedos ten bom ud avolezu 

Quar an lag plait dun 'jiiecs Je lor sordey ; 

Cine duguaiz a Ja corona Fraucesa, 

E dels comlatz sou a dire li trey; 

E de >Jiort pert la rend e I'espley, 

E Caercins reman siii a mercey. 

E Bretanlia e la terra engolmeza. 

Vai, Prtpiol, mon sirveutes adrey 
Ml portoros part Crespiu e’l Valey 
Moil Izembart, en In terra il’Arteza. 
y\ diguus li m rju’a tal domna sopley 
Que juroi’ pot marves eobre la ley 
Que 1 genser es i^l raon e '1 pus corlezo. 


No. XXIII. (page 237.) 

Another Sirvente oy Bertband de Bobn, to the same purpose.^ 

A1 ilous non termini blonc 
Lei pascor vei la elesto 

' Raynouard, Ckoix des j>vesies des Troubadours, it, 172. 
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Th>u Id lions temps s'escontenta, 
Quan la sazos es plus g;enta 
E plus covinens e val mois, 

Et horn dcTria esser plus guais, 

E meiller sabur mi a jais. 

Per [jue m jn-za i}uar m' pstanc 
Qu'ieu aJes no vey la fosta, 

Q'us sols jorns mi sembla trecta 
I’ei‘ una prornessa goura 
Don mi sors temors et esglais, 

E no vuelU sia rnieus Doais 
Ses la sospeysso Je Cainbrais. 

I’ustell' eu son buelh o crane 
Qui jamais Ten amoneetn, 

Que ja malvesLatz dolenta 
No 1 viilra niession genta 
Ni sojorns ni entar ad ais, 

Tim cum guerr'e trebaill e fais : 

So sapclia ’1 seiulier de Roais. 

Guerra ses fnec et ses sane 
Dp rei o de gran podesta, 

Q'us coins laidis ni desmenta, 

Non es ges paraula genta, 

Qu'el pueys si sojorn ni s’engrays, 

E niembre li iiu'om li retrois 
Qu aiie en esciit lansa non frois. 

Kt anc no 1 \i bras ni llanc 
Trencat, ni camba ni testa 
Ferit de pUya dolenta; 

Ni en gi-im ost ni eu genta 
No '1 vira a Roam ni en assais, 

E ja entro ^ue el s’esUis 
Lo revs on pretz non es vernis. 

Rev frances ie us tenc per franc, 
Pus a tort VOS fai bora questa, 

Ni de Gisort no s presenta 
Patz ui fis que us sia genta, 

Qu'ab lui es la guerr' pais ; 

E jovpiis, que guerr* non pus, 
E^deve leu dacx e savais. 

Ges Ten Oc e No m plane, 

Qu’ieu soi ben qu’en lui no resta 
La guerra ni no s’denta 
Qu'ojic patz ni fis no 'lb fon genta, 
Ni bom plus voluntiers non trais, 

Ni nun fes coebas ni ONsaia 
Ab pauc de gent ni ab gran fois. 
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Lo reys Felips ama la pais 
Plus iju’el boiis Iiom de CareiUrois. 
En Oc e No vol ^uerra mais 
Que no fai negus dels Alguais. 


No. XXIV. (page 240.) 

SiRVENTE OF THE DalpHIN OF AUVERONE ON HIS QUARREL WITH THE 
Kinu op England.‘ 

Reis, pus VOS de mi cbantatz, 

Trobat avetz cliantador: 

Mas tan me faitz de paor, 

Per que m torn a vos forsutz. 

E plazentiers vos en son; 

Mas d'oitan vos ocUaizou, 

S’ueymais laissatz vostre fieus, 

No m meuidetz querre los mieus. 

Qu’ieu no soy reis coronatz, 

Ni horn de tan gran ricor 
Que pues'c a mon for, senkor, 

Defendre mas lieretatz ; 

Mas vos, que 11 Turc felon 
Temion mais que leon, 

Reis e ducK, e com.s d’Angieu.s, 

Sufretz que Gisors es sieus ; 

Anc no fuy vostre juratz 
E conoissi ma folor; 

Que tant caval milsoudor 
E tant esterlis pesatz 
Ponetz mon cosin Guion: 

50 m dizon siey compankoii 
Tos temps segran vostr’ estrieus, 

Sol tant larc'tios tenga lieus. 

Be m par, quam vos diziatz 
Qu’ieu eoli’ aver valor, 

Que m laysassetz ses honor, 

Pueys que bon me laysavatz ; 

Pero dieiis m’a fag tan bon 
Qu’ entr’ el Puey et Albusson 
Puesc remaner entr' els mieus, 

Qu’ieu no soi sers ni juzieus. 

Senher valens et lionratz 
Que m'avetz donat alhor, 

51 no m sembles camjaior, 

Ves vos m’en fora tomatz ; 

' Baynouard, Chmx des potaiei des Trowhudoun, iv. 256. 
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Mas iiDBtre leis de snison 
Rend Ussoir’ t lais Usson ; 

E'l coVnar es me mol lieus, 

Qu'ieu n’ai sai agut sos brieus. 

Qu’ieu soi mol entalentatz 
De VOS e de vosir’ amor; 

Qq'sI corns, gue us fes lan d'onor, 
D'Engolmes n’es gen pagaiz; 

Que Tolvera e la raayson, 

A guiza de larc baron, 

Li donetz, qu’anc non fos grieus; 
So m'a comtat us romieus. 

Reis, liueymais ms veiretz proa, 
Que taJ dona m’en somon, 

Cui soi ton tinamen sieus 
Que totz SOS coraans m’es lieus. 


No. XXV. (page 280.) 

InEATV of Alliance between Lewelltn Ap-Gbiffith, Kinu ofNobth 
Wales, with the King of France, Philip-le-Habdi.* 

ExDL'llentissimo domino siio Pliilippo, Dei graciailluslri Fraiiuorum iL'gi, 
Loelinus princeps Norwollie, fideli^? suns, salutem et tarn devolum f[uani ile- 
bitum fidelitatis et reverenlie faniulatum. Quid retribuam excellcuiie nobi* 
litatis vestre pro singiilari lionore et ilouo impreciabili quo vos, rex Franco- 
rum, imo princeps regum terre, me, fidelem vestrum, non tarn niunific’e qiuim 
maguifice prevementes,litteras vestros sigillo aureoimpressas,iiitestimonium 
federis regni Froncorum et Norwallie priu cipatus micLi militi vestro delegasiis ? 
Quas ego in armariis ecclesiasticis tunquam sacrosanctas relliquias con- 
servari facio, ut sint memorials peri)etuiim et testimonium inviolabile quod 
ego et heredes mei, vobis vestrisqiie Jieredibus inseparabiliter adherentes, 
vestris amicis amici erimus et inimici inimicis. Id ipsum a vestra regia 
diguitate erga me et meos amicos legaliter observari modia omnibus ex- 
pecio postulans et expeto. Quod ut in^oUbiliter observetur, congregato 
procerum meorum concilio et commuiii cunctonun ^Vallie principum as- 
sensu, quofi omnes vobiscum et hujus federis amicicia colligavi, si^li mei 
testimonio me \obis fidelem in perpetuum promitto ; et sicut fideliter pro- 
mitto, fidelitts promiesum aiimplebo. Preterea ex quo vestre sublimitatis 
litteras suecepi, uec treugas nec pacem nec etiam colloquium aliquod cum 
Anglicis feci. Sed per Dei graciani, ego et omnes Wallie principes unani- 
miter confederati, inimicie nostris imo vestris viriliter restitimua, et a jugo 

* Tlie original on parchment is preserved in tlie archives du royaume 
lie France, tresor des cbarle, serise J., carton G0.'>, piece 14. 
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tirannidis ipsorum magnani partem ten-e et castra munitissima. qiie ipsi per 
fraudes et doles occupaTerant, per aiiitiliiim Domini in manu forti recupe- 
ravimus, recuperata in domino Deo potenter posaidemus ; Tmde postulante.s 
expetiinus universi Wollie principes quod sine nobis uec treugas nee pareiii 
enm Anglicis fuciatis, seituri rjiiml nos nnllo pacto ^el precio, nisi prerog 
nita voluntatis vestre lienivolencia, ^is oliquo pacis seu federis vinculo eopn 
labimur. 

J.eg. Si'jillion Locl'ni. 


No. XXVI. (page 282.) 

Life! OF THE Company of Yvain of Wales,* 

La revene de Yvain de Galles, escuier. d’nii cbe\aliei' bnrhelier ei di 
quatre vins dix et liuit antres escuiers de sa cliaiubre pi conipaignie. iPieiu* 
a Limoges le viii jour dc septembre, Tan mil trnis cens soixante et 
seize. 


Lodit Yvain. 

Messire Liisenien. 

HovpI Duy le pennouier. 
Jeuflfroy Blonet. 

Morgan! de David. 

Evignoii de Hovel. 

Guitbn de .Torwreh. 

Kerbut Je Cadogou. 

David de Lewelin. 

Ithet de Jorwerth. 

.Tenen de .Torwertli. 

Madot de Guiffin. 

Vledin Vagin. 

Genan Vaglan de Genan. 
Hovel de Eignon. 

Kendut de Genan. 

Guiffin de Rees. 

Algont. 

David ap Du. 

Guiffin de David ap Gerviliii. 
Genan ad Madot Gerrrlin. 
Thoelbaret ap Grono. 

Jenan Gocli ap Gclei 7 m. 
Guiffin ap Blewelin. 

Jenou Hardeloch. 


Madot Jeuou. 

Guillerme qiie Bcnebieii, 
Joqiien ap Morbran. 
.Jonan Vachau ap Bandi. 
Eignon ap Jorwicli, 
Robin Bareli. 

Toquen Caly. 

Robm ap BleJin. 

Madot Maclor. 

Bonet Cloyt. 

Guiilerm Gocli. 

Simont Garin. 

Bonet Agnean. 

Hany Walice Mon, 
Gionio Vach. 
lenan Leclerc. 

Ada Bach. 

Ro€s Watban. 

Madot Bloyt. 

Willin Goth. 

Lewelin Bruc. 

Morice Bath. 

lenan Gnillin ap Eguen. 

Morice Gogber. 

David Bougan. 


• The original, on parcbment, is in the Biblintliuque royiile, Cabntit 
du Saint-Esprit, where ore two other lists of this company, exactly similai to 
that here given, dated respectively H Augu.st and y October of the same yea)-. 
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Eigtton Bach. 
iTarwprtli Bauger. 

Hovel Bath. 

Jenan Goth. 

Jenan Cloyt. 

David Bath Helquen. 
Blewcliu ap Jowerth, 
Jeiiau ap David Bath. 
Geriiil. 

David Mou. 

•lenan Bloyt. 

Guillerme Peni^yes. 
Madoi day ap Grefliii. 
Guillerme Kami Villiou. 
MadoL voel Gratli. 
Jenques Metbam. 

.dai[ueu Pollrys. 

.laquiii Leweliii. 

Hulijiieii ap Ouucaut. 
-Tauau Kilivlis. 

Petit David. 

.Ipmin ap Guiffiu ap Rait. 
Willot Vemiet. 

Rye Saint Pere. 

Roullin Bouteillier. 


Robin Icliel. 

Maclin Day. 

Poi'bouih. 

Guilliu Gueuan. 

Guilftn Bouton. 

Jorwerth ap Grox ap David 
Tlioinas C'humbpllain'5. 
MaJot Brechinot. 

Tomlin Grain. 

.Teban Lourppe. 

Da\id Gratb. 

Guilliu n.p Jollis. 

DaMJ Reucoii. 

WoUot Itnel. 

Kiguon ap Jeiian Amis. 
Grigy Voulhedit. 

Eiguoii up David Sais. 
IVaipieu Acliyd. 

.Tpiiun Ghynllencli. 

Morice Buellet. 

Beilin Lyii. 

,lenan ap Ghilquin. 

Guiffiu ap .lenan ap Roger. 
.1 oiistoii. 

Joiiuen ftp Guiliiii. 


No. XXVII. (page 282.) 

List of the Comi’anv ok John Wykn.* 

Lii reveiii' Je .Telian Win. dit Pour.sigant, eseuier, ei de quatre vius di\ 
et ueuf mitres escniers tie sa coinpaignio liiite a Boiirciieuf le premier jour 
de may Tan mil ca quatre vins et uu. 


Ledit JehanWin, ditPoursigant. 
Ho\el Flint. 

Le grant Kinorit. 

Le grant Win. 

Icbel ap Ironeicli. 

Hovel Da 
Morgan Dnvi. 

Gieftin Blevet. 

Lawrlin up Ironeiclj. 

Gruflin ap Remeicb. 


Jniiau (Iriiftiu ap Ruit. 
Hovel ap ITgnon. 

J.e Petit Da;i, 

.1 oauii Da\i Bach. 
Pbilippe Viglau. 

Jouan ap Griittiii Philip. 
Jnuau ap Gniffin Melin. 
Jouan Scolart. 

Lemerliii Gecbc. 
Hocheliii Win. 


> A]i\id l itres .scelles de Clairambatilt, t. 114, fol. 
th. que royals. 


iu'tbe Biblio- 
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Tegoret ap Grono. 

Gruffin Lewelin. 

Ruit ap Davj Loit. 

Iforis Goth. 

Le^illin Brec. 

Moris le Petit. 

-Dary ap Ada. 

Eignen Adavisez. 

Bledin Vaguan. 

GrsiRn ap Ris. 

Gefi’roy ap Olio. 

XiDorit ap Jennier. 

Jolem ap Gruffin. 

Jouan ap Madot. 

Madot a Gniffin ap Ledin. 
Madot Breheignon. 

Ullecot Ameurit. 

Madot a Gniffin. 

VilJecot Benoist. 

Davi Mairon. 

Ricbort Elgin. 

Jouan ap Gullinap Eignou. 
Jouan Brilb de Livroc. 

Jouan Bath ap Lewelin. 

Jouan Bath ap Madot Aguillin. 
Ada Bath. 

Jouan ap Galiier. 

Drolem Silin. 

Gielfroy ap Madot. 

Javelin Ponis. 

Jambrois Metban. 

Menilut Buelt. 

Jorweith Landoin. 

Hovel ap Jouan. 

Jomereoh son frere. 

Robin Maledin. 

Gruffin Karergnon. 

.fouon loit Biehani. 

Bichart Bach. 

Thomas Win. 


Jouan Goth ap Guillin. 
Gruffin Ou. 

Eignen ap Madot ap Eignon. 
Davi ap Lewelin ap Linorit. 
Davi Bongam. 

Beneich ap Jennier. 

Gruffin Breton. 

Davi Mon. 

Ricbort Saint Pere. 

Belin Win. 

Henrri Vanlismion. 

Davi Goch. 

Robin ap Hovel. 

Eignen Bach. 

Ironeich ap Gren ap Davi. 
Hollen ap Ontrou. 

Foil Plieich. 

.Jouan Guin LoicU. 

Jolem ap Morbrun. 

Gieueii Bach ap Icliaii. 
Eignen ap Hovel. 

Jennier Ardelet. 

Gruffin ap Ichau ap Prochet. 
Robin Ycliel. 

Madot ap Ris. 

Mado ap Tudor. 

Gigny Vehendit. 

Jennier op Jalx Bach. 

Jagues Flour. 

Gnelleime Lemorit. 

Jennier Wclian ap Jennier. 

J onlriii W.. 

Madot ap Hovel Bach. 

Petit Yvain. 

Davy ap Greffiii. 

Madot Guan. 

Gieffroy. 

Yvain Vaguant. 

Tbnmelin Chnmbellau. 
Thomas Coill. 


No. XXVIII. (page 282.) 

Receipt given by RobiN'Ap-Ll'wydin, and List of his Company.* 

Sacbent tuii gue je Robin ub Leilin, escuier du pays de Gales, confesse 
avoir eii et receu de Jehau Clianleprim, tresorier des guerres du Roy uotre 

• The original, on parcbraent, i.s in the Bibliolh^gue royale, du 

Saiut-E^'jprii. 
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''ire. Ill somrne ile (iiiatre \ins ct ilix frans eu prest et piuement sur les 
grai^^es de moy ec liiiit escuiers de ma compaiifme, desiiupz et a destiiier rs 
guerres du dit seigueur, cs bastides de devaiit le cLastel de Veutadour, du 
iionilire de ii cents homes d’aimes ordeniies a estre illeuc soubz le goii* 
vfinemeni de inoiiseigneur de Cmicy, capitaiiie ghierul es pays d’Ameigne 
''I lie i.Tuyeniie ; de hiqnelle some ile iiiixx. et x frans je me tieiis pour uon- 
reut ct bien paiez et eu quictp le Roy nostre dit seigueur, son dit ti’tsovier 
I t uniz auties a qui quittance eii appartient. Donue soubz nioii seel, im 
uiiuuier devaiit le dit cliastel de Ventadour, le xk jour du moys d'aou^i I'au 
loil 111 '= iiiP^ et neuf. 

La monstre on reveiie Rubin ap Ledin, escuier, nr du pais de Gale-', et 
Ijiiii autrts escuiers de sa rornpaignie du dit pais faiete a la idastidu du 
mousiier lle^ftut le cbastel tie Ventador, le xp' jour d’anust Tun mil llc 
111 er neuf. 


T'jomii rement, ledit Robin ap 
Ledin. 

Y\;uu lip Gault. 

\mnli'ier Scot. 

Kdiritin np Davy. 


Ghiliii Baion. 
Giiillauiii'-* de la Foy. 
.lehaii Gras. 

GeullVoy F Roux, 
Yoqiuu Aiiiorgaiil. 


No. XXIX. (page 282.) 

List ut ihl Cd.mj'any of EDWAnr-AP-L^Avr.N i 

Lii muiistrc ou rcvcuc Edouari ap Yvaiii, escuier, nr du pais de Gales, rt 
iiriif aiures c^cuicrs de sa compaignie du ilii pais, I'aicte a la bastiili; du 
laoii.i^tier ilcvam le chiistel de Veutadov, le xp jour d'auust I'un mil etc 
iiiF-^ El neul. 

I’l'pmir)ement, ledit Edouard 
.ip Yvaiu. 

Beilin Klin. 

Davy Levi. 

Kichart de Sainl-Rre. 

Eyguoii ap Davy .Sais. 

I'lnve Saguet, chevalier, maistre d’istel de moii.sieur le due Jc Kerry, 
riijumis de par le Roy notre sire a veoir les mcusires ou leveues des gens 
il arme^. et arballetrier.s esiaiin rs bastiJe.s de devantle clia.5tel de Veutiulour, 
]iour cet present mnys d’aou.st a .lelian Chauteprime, tresorier de.s giierree 
ilu dit seigneur nu a son lieutenant, salut. Nous vous envoyons allachee 
suubz nostre seel In monstre ou reveue Edouart ap Yvain, escuii^r, nr du 
i>ays de GaR"^, et neufc aiitres escuiers de sa compagnie du dit pays, inon- 
lez et armez smiflfi'isaus pour .''ervir le dit seigneur cn scs guerres i-s dicie.H 
bastides, du noinbre de ir lances ordomiees esue illeuc "Oubz le gouveriie- 

• Tiie original, on parclimeiu, ubi ^vpi'u. 

G C 


Davy Mon. 

Y'vain Cluyt. 
Y'vounet Diiclary. 
•Jeliau le Gales. 
Proffin Doiiou. 
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nifMii de jt)on.''eigTieur de Coney, {j' lioral capitaiue de par Icdit on pii^*- 
do lliiiftiiiie, faictp a la bastide du inoni?lier devant ledit chastel, Ip j"ur 
d'aousl I'lm mil ccc et npiif. Wy vous^manlons ijne au dit p'^euiei 

pnui' lui et les ilictes greiis d’amips a ons faictes pre!?t et paypiiient pour Ipil.t 
mr)\s en la manun'e accoustiiiiitP. Donne ^oubz nostre 9cel Tan pt b* inn 
iie?'sns dit. 


No. XXX. (page 2S2.) 


|j>T Ilf THK COMI’AKV Of OwEN-AP GeHTITH, AKP EFtEIPT (.IVKN 
HIM.' 

I.II lunii^ire on revpiip Vvaiii Gi'etliii, e.^cnirv, ih- du pois di' Link's, el 
nutri'.s csi-iiitns de. sa cunipni^'nie du (111 puis, faicte a la bastide du luoiis 
lier «]L'\iinl ]p cliaslcl di^ Ventailnr. 1l* xe jour J'uriuit Tan mil cci iiir^ 

Cl licilf. 

I’rpiiiiiremeiit, ledit Yvaiu 
(irplRn. 

Morg’aii Tiavj. 

Ceirai’L't up Llroiiu. 

Y-viiiii Bulrayi. 

I'etit rv)r[uei’t. 

^Aflirut tuit (jue jc 'N'vaiii Grefiin. escuier, tin pays dc Clak'-s, conkssi 
a^nir rrepu Jc .Ipliau Clmntpprime, tvi‘sorier des f,men-ps du Royiiostrc >nr. 
la sniiijup lU' cent fraiis eii prest et paiemeiit sui les ^^niges de nmy ei iiciil 
pscuiers dc nia compaipnie du dit pays de Gales, destine/ et a ilestiiicr cs 
gncries tin dit .seisfiieur es baslides de devant le chastel de Veiitadour. dii 
lioiulne dc ii® liommes d’arme,'? ordennes a estre illeuc soubz le ^ouvenii’- 
meut de monsejgucur de Coney, capitainn general de par le dit sire an pay.s 
de (iiiieniie; ilc laijncllc somme dc cent fraus des.sns dits je me liens pi.,iii' 
coiiteus el bien payez et cu ijuille le Bny nnstre sire, .son dit triMiriei i-i 
liiuz antres a qui qnillance cn.appartieni. a la bastide dn imnuiri 

dp de\nnt le dii cliixstel, soubz nioii seel, le xi''jour dn dit nmys d'annst I'lni 
mil iiir IIID"" et neiib 

Yvain Gketfin 


Madut np Hovre. 
1‘lijlippe Batlian. 
Berthe]ot Davy. 
Da\y Goth, 
Bertraii de Lisle. 


No. XXXL (page 283.) 

Aoreemekt of Y'vain de Gat,les with Kixtv Charles V. fur a sum 
OF 3lXl,00(l FRANCS n'OB, AND ALLIANCE MADE BETWEEN THEM AND 
THEIR Subjects.' 

A tous ceulx qui ces lectres apitoiu Evaiii de Gales, salut. Comme Ips 
roys d’Aiigleterre, qui out estc cs temps possez, meuz de mauvoiz courage 

' The original on jiaicliraent, vli sup. 

^ Archives du royaume deFnuice. Tresor lies ehartes, registre N, fob j j. 
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I'l lie rniuoili''? ilaini'lii i\ .i tiirt ct l aU'-i' ii p;u irai'Hii- ap]' 
itn'iii oii'i-i i>u full oci-irre uiu-uiis ile di>?' in'rilrcftHVh- ii, i,,\s dc ii, 
vcfiiLx mis hors i.-i lielioutf*/ du dil riiyaunu', pt ji-lIIhi in\.itmiL'j-in' { > 
puisxiuiee applirpin’ a eulx ei rlcieiiii et yffUiii >niib/iii;^ [,.s. -p 
Ju jiai- a phi'-ipurs SLn■^’it^lte'', Irrjml p'lt I't ilnit ovlif ii . 

par la suci O'-'-ion et eornnip plu-' iirocliaiu d'' 'UiH’ rt ilr lieiia,';!' rt ei; ■ j 
lipfnp Je-'CL'iiJant J'ii'eulx mes prnh-uesseur^ i-u\s d'iaellui i >\iuiiiu“, > 
a\cni' seeoins cl aidp a recouvier le Jit royiuiiu.-, ipii i‘-.| mi ii liciii.i^ ■ 
sii\p traii' 2 )iiniv i!pYer-> jiIunimiis roys. jadiiri'- at sfi^'iianiN rlirr^ii ' - 

Jeur aye tleclaii'iiM'L moii^lrc eUTcment Ic druic ipie ja y ii\, pu leni •’ 

r.mt et suppliaiu liiimblempiii ipie a cc me vmiNussput aidier, pi dr" i 
nipnt me soic.s tnuz ilevcis moii lies luiissant rt trrs rpUnubtr s ;• 
I’liarlcs, par la grace dc Idieii ray Qe I'niiice, daujil.iu ile ^'irllll('v•^, 
ay monsirr nion droit i|Ui* j'uy on rit 'Ti^airoe et fair Ics ri't|npsirs 
plicaPioiis dcssus Jicte'., et ycellui sp.j^uLaii iiyi'iit L'oinposinn ile iiirr 
acrendu le grunt tort ijiie les diz ras^ d'Aiigletsrrp out eii pm lenr icin i- 
\ mes diz predt'CtsscnrH el encores a L* rny d'Aiirlclprrc i|ui es. i 
• sent fillers moy, et eousiderc loutP la nmtiere ile mini Ihii lU' sa i 

et acooiistumee cUmeiicc, ijiu esl ir mirouer piiiriilnM pi c\cni]d ■ ‘ 

les rill cstieiis Je toute justice et de tome grace ct lujs'nuoiali' pn,: 
oi'piimez vt'lever et cemforter, m’ayt octroyi sou aulr et couron li 
d'unues et de navire pour reci)U\rer Ic dit roymiine, qui c-t inon dro ; 
tage. corame dil esl; sacheiit luit quo je, en rpcniign[)i''simi )u gruui 
rque nmn dit seigneur )e roy dp rruiice m'a luonstri c ct nii'ii-^tic \< 
pfi'ecl eii ce fait, ou quel et jiuur le quel nierire sus a ini'- ct expose ir. 
trni^ rens mil francs d'or et phi^, tiiut en gaiges de gens d’aniies. il , 
ft il'url.ialestiiers enmme on navire el cn gaiges et de^pi ns de nuir.^'i 
en hernoiz et en autrcs fi'ai/, missions et ilespeus pluscur>,la i|iielc -a 
je HP lui jiuis pas presentement reudre, jironiet Inia immir ct jjuj l.i 
moil corps et jure aux sains Euiuiigilts ij[.' Jiieu, toiichee^ eorjmr' : 
pour moy et pour mes Loirs et siiccesseiirs a Kinsjoiirsnuu/. que i 
sijinine de troi/, cens mil francs d'orjc lui reiidriiv et [mii'iay enii' 
nil a scs di/ liiurs cl successeurs nU ccnlx ijiii luirniil cini^e d'ciiK 
li'ur cuinntiinilcnicni a leur loulenlc. '^rm/ autre lermp. cr dc-. in.c' ■ 
;;i I'uit Pt accorde pour moy, pour nu-s huiis et sUL‘ce>'''pni'' pi pmu' T" ■ 
|Mi'- rt suligitv pci'petuelmeiU a\ei“ mnii dit spigiuun ]p r-i\ iIp T'raiii ■ 
hii. prair ses linirs et sncecsspurs io)s, qiuur lout ^mi pai' cl ^c'< ^ 
'/omip'- I’t fei'ines amitiez, Dunfcdpraiiinis ct cdiuiiecs. m ijnc jp li - 
rt l•oufl)^tpray de ina personae, dc mes ^ul)gicz et pav'-. dp ('nil )i]'ni 
loyinimeiil, pontre tiuites iiprsoiines qtii jic-iciit livre pl iji'Uiiir. ; 
nioiiig de ce, j’ay seellc ce> lectres de ini^ii seid. iJoiuu' u i'aris. !■' x 
dc May fan dc grace mil llu soixunip dutize. 
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No. XXXIL (page 287.) 

LniER FROM Owen Glendowr, Prince of Wales^ to the Kino 
OF France, Charles VI,* 

.4d<(n-sscd — Seren'issimo d Uhtstn.'isimo principi domino Kar<du, 

Du ^jmcia I''r<\niorum npi. 

SorenissioiP jinmeps, liumili iTcnmmendacione premissfl scire Llig’m rrjini 
f[UDd iiai'io men per plures nnuus elnpsos per raliem barbnronim Saxomim 
sujipcilitiita fuit. Unile ex quo ipsi re^mcu babebant, licet lie facto supo' 
jius oportuit cum eis ambiilare, seil iniuc, sereuissime prineeps. rx iiniatu 
vobib linuitate, me eC subditos meos ail reco^uoscendum vcrum Cbri^-ti vica- 
tium luculenler et graciose multiplieirer infonna-stis; de qua ijuiilem inlor- 
maoionc vesire excellencie regracior loto corde: et quiaprout eshuiusmodi 
Jiifcinuacione iiitellexi, domiuus TJeuedicrus, summus pontifex, omnibus vjis 
possibilibus offert se ad uuionem in ecclesiiiDei faciendoni. CujiihUns 
foiam injure ejusdem et lobiscuin, quantum miebi est possibile loncordare, 
intendena ipsum pro vero Cbristi Aicario, pro me et siibditis uieis. per Jir- 
teras mens paienies hue 1100 majestati vestre per latorera presentium pri‘- 
sentaiidas recognosco. Et quia, excellentissime priuceps, rabie barbarii a. ut 
prefercur, hie regnaiile, cccleBia inenevensis metropolitica violeiiter ci cleBie 
Cnuiuariensi obodire [’oacia fuit et in subjeclioiie biijusmodi ndlmc tie faciu 
ivmauet, el fiJia qunmplura inconvenieuciu per liujusmodi boi-baros eccle.sip 
Wallie Ulata exliteriut, que pro ranjori parte iu licteris meis pateiitibiis, de 
i]uibu 5 pi cfertur, pleiiius sunt insertu, super quorum expedicioue jienes ilo- 
niinum suinmum poiitificein liabeiulu, magestutem vestram acteiicius deprei ur 
<.'f i xoro, ut, sicut nog a teiiebris iu lucem erigere diguati eslis, similiter 
\ioleuciimi et oppressioiiera eoelesie et siibdiiorum meorum extirpureei aul- 
lerre. proiu bene jKitestis, velitis, et vestram excellentissimam magesiateni 
in prosperiiate voliva diu conservet Hlius Virginis gltuiose. Seriptiim iipiid 
reniiul, ultimo die Mnrcii. 

Vester ad xota 

OwYNUS, priuceps Wnllii , 


No. XXXIII. (page 303.) 

The Softer? of Selkirk at the Battle of Flodden Filld, 

A Scottish Ballad of the Sixteenth Century,' 

Up wi' the souters of Selkirk, 

And down wi' the earl of Home; 

And up wi’ a’ the braw lads, 

That sew the siugle-soled sboon. 

* The ongmaJ, on paper, is in tho oriliives du royiiume de France, Trestir 
des chartes, scrip d, carton 510, piti'p 40. 

‘ Waller Scott, Mlnstrclx^ cf iht Scottish Border, ii. llo. 
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Fye upon yellow ftiiil yellow, 

And fve upon yellow ajud greeu. 
But up wi' ilie true blue ani scarlet, 
Auii up wi' ibe siugle-soled sheen. 

Up wi’ the souters of Selkirk, 

for they are Livith trusty and leal; 
And up wi' the men o’ the Forest, 

And down wi' the Merse to the deil 


No. XXXIV. (page 316.) 

The Battle of Bothwell Bridge—a Scottish Ballad. 

O, billie, billie, bonny billie, 

Will ye go to the wood wi' me 
We’ll ca’ our horse home masterless, 

Au' gar them trow slain men are we." 

O no, 0 no!" says Earlstouii. 

“ Fur that’s the thing that manna be; 

For I am sworn to Botliwell Hill, 

Where I maun either gae or die." 

So Earlstouii rose in the moniiiig, 

An’ mounted by the break o' day ; 

An’ he has joined our Scottish lads, 

As they were marching out the way. 

“ Now, farewell, father, and farewell, mother, 

And fare ye weel, my sisters three : 

An’ fore ye weel, my Earlstoun, 

For thee again I'll nerer see 1" 

So they're awa’ to Botliwell Hill, 

An’ waly’ they rode bonuily ! 

WTien the duke o’ Monmouth saw them cornin’, 

He went to view their company. 

“ Ye’re welcome, lad.s," the Monmouth said, 

“ Ye’re welcome, brave Scots lads, to me; 

And sae are you, brave Earlstoun, 

The foremost n’ your company ! 

But yield your weapons ane on' a’ ; 

□ yield your weapons, lads, to me ; 

For gin ye’ll yield your weapons up. 

Ye’ se a’ gae home to your country." 

* Walter Scott, J^finstrdsy of the Scottish Border, i. 
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Out ilicn sjiak a Lennox lad. 

Anil ■Willy V)ut lie spoke bonnily ! 

1 -vMnnB yiphl my wenpons np, 

T(i )uu nor nae man that I i?ec.'’ 

Tinn lie set up the flag' o’ red, 

A' Ml about wi’ bonny blue ; 

•• biiii'e vl'U no reuse, and be at peace, 

>1 (■ tltiu ye stand by ither true/' 

■| jifv sidl'd iheir f-annous on the height, 

Anil sliowi'kl their *liot duwii in the liowe; 

All' beat imr Srno laiJs eaen doavn. 

Thick they lay slain on evei^ knowe. 

As f er YOU saw die rain down fa’, 

Or yet the uicuw friie the bow, 

Sae iiur Scottish lads fell e\en down, 

All' tlic\ lay slain ou every knowe. 

" I' hold }iou' liiaiJ," ihe Monmouth rry’il, 
(iie i[UarrL‘rs to yon inen for me !” 

Jhu -wieki'il blaver'se swore im oath, 
lli« L'oiiiei’s. death leveuged siui be. 

“ o hnhl }oiir hand," then Monmouth cry'd, 
•• If i)u\ thing you’ll do for me : 

llidd uji \inn' hand, you cursed Gii^me, 
lds[- u rebel to our king ye'll be/' 

J lirii wicked Cla'verse luni'il about, 

I 'Wilt an angry man tvas he ; 

And lie ha" lifted up his hat, 

And ers'd, “ God bless his majesty ! " 

Then he's awa' to London town, 

Aye e'en us fast as he run dree ; 

Tiuisc witnesses he lias wi' him la'en, 

Ami ta'in Monmouth's head frue liis body, 

Alang the brae, beyond tlie brig, 

Mony binvp man lies caiild and still; 

Hm lung we'll mind,' and sair we'll rue, 

The bloody battle of J 3 othwell Hill. 
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Aberuj^venny, castle of, built, ii. 1C. 

Aborigines of Britain, traces of, i. 2. 

Acre, taken by the Crusaders, ii. 20C. 

Adam Bell and Iiis associates, aocount 
of, ii. 

Ailriui IV., pope, account of, ii, 12&; 
Ilia Utter to Henry, ii, 1213. 

Adventurers, landing of, in Cardigan 
Bay, ii. 18 . 

^Ua forms the Saxon kingdom of Sus¬ 
sex, i. 11. 

./Ella, king, put to death by tlie sonfi of 
llagJiar Lodbrog, i. iJ2. 

Alamans, meaning of the name, i. 9. 

Alarik, king of the Goths, death of, i. 23. 

Albcn, the primitive name of North 
Britain, i. 2 ; early population of, i. 9. 

Albigensus, the crusade against the, ii. 
JCu, i t seq. 

Alderman, application of theterm under 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, i. 77. 

Alexander III., pope, appealed to by 
CUrambault against Beket, ii. S2; 
appealed to against Beket, by Henry 
11,, i:4 ; his double dealing, ib. and 70 ; 
Jiis reception of Beket at Sens, 63; 
his continued duplicity, 87; orders 
Beket to recal his excommunication 
of Henry’s adherents, Oii. 

Alfired the Great, account of, i. Ci'i; 
takes refuge at the hut of a fisherman, 
137 ; his visit to the DaniBh camp, 138 ; 
his defeat of the Danes and treaty 
with Godwin, 69 ; liis further victories, 
70; his legislation, 71; his love of 
study, defeats Hasting, 72; dies, 
7 3. 

Alfred, son of Emma of Normandy, his 
tragical faU, i. 117. 

Alix. princess, placed in the custody of 
Henry II., ii. 181; his alleged passion 
for Jier, ib. 


Aneurin, mention of him, i. 13. 

Angles, their invasion of England, i. D; 
tlieir appellations in England, i 14. 

Anglo-Irish, tlicir position in Ireland, 
ii. 322—3. 

Anglo-Normans, their vicious lives, i. 
359. 

Anglo-Norman refugees in Scotland, li. 
2 ; their position, 4; tluir hontility 
to the Anglo-Normans of England, 

11. 6. 

Anglo-Normans, domestication of, witli 
the native Irish, ii. 192. 

Anglo-Saxon monarchs of England, 
tlieir oppressive rule, i. 78. 

Anglo-Saxons, their hostility to Edward 
the Confessor's foreign favourites anil 
attachment to earl Godwin and his 
family, i. 110; their patriotic move¬ 
ment against Edward the Confessor's 
foreign favourites, i, i:;i; national 
degradation of, prior to the conquest, 
i. 151; their treatment at the hands 
of the conquerors, i. 19.3, conrlitluii 
of the, under the conquest, i. 239. 

Anselm appointed archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, I. 347; account of, ii. 112. 

Ansgar, his policy towards William, i. 
183. 

Ap-Grififitb, Llewellyn, death of, ii. 2S0. 

^ijnltaine or Guienne, establishment of 
the kingdom of, i. 88; conspiracy 
formed in, ii. 43; revolt of, li. 160; 
renewed revolt of, ii. 160; insur¬ 
rection of, against Ilichord 1., li. 233, 
et 

Archers, celebrity of the English as. ii. 

12 . 

Arles, destruction of its independence, ii. 
2C5. 

Arlette, mother of William the Con¬ 
queror. account of, i. 134. 
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Armagnac, the count d', involves liim- 
eclf in Trench politics, ii.‘j73 ; Jaque? 
d', execution ol, ii. JTs. 

Army ot ^Villiam the Conqueror, the in¬ 
vading, composition of, i. Ifll; be¬ 
comes weary of its labour, i. 21 D. 

Arthur, account of him, i. 12 ; enduring 
belief in his return, ii. ,S; pretended 
discovery of his tomb, ii. 

- duke of Brittany, sketch of his 
liistory, ii. 243—252, 

Artizans, arbitrary treatment of, by the 
authorities in the middle ages, ii. Cb'S. 

Assassins, the, account of, ii. 212. 

Augustin, St,, his mission to Britain,!. 29; 
Ins visits on the way to Theodrik and 
Tlicodebert, \h .; lands in England, i. 
31; his interview with king Ethclbert, 
ih.; is permitted to take up his resi¬ 
dence at Canterbury, i. 32: liis suc¬ 
cess, ?7j.; receives grants of land, ih. j 
assumes the title of bishop of Kent, 
ib.i liis progress among the East 
tiaxons, ?7.; receives the pallium, i. 34; 
gives umbrage to Rome, i. 35 ; ambi¬ 
tious character, i. Sb ; fixes his archi- 
episcopal see at Canterbury, i5.; his 
controversy with the Cambrian bishops, 
i. 07, (’? siq.; charged with causing 
the massacre of the Welsh clergy, i. 
39 ; his death, i. 40. 

Auvergne, account of, ii. 23S. 

Baliol, John, nominated king of Scot* 
land, ii. 298. 

Bangor, monks of, slaughter of, i. 5i>. 

Barons war, the, against king John, ii, 
349. 

Battle Abbey, foundation of, i. 17.0. 

Bayeux-, settlement of pagan Nor¬ 
mans at, i. 100 ; language of the place, 
t(>. and-104. 

Baynard's Castle erected, i. 19C. 

Beket, Gilbert, story of, ii, 52. 

—, Thomas, birth of, ii, 53; aCcounC 
of his early progress towards power, 
54; is made chanceUor of England, 
65; his magnificence,i7>.y his contests 
with the clergy, 5C; is made arch¬ 
bishop, GO ; his sudden change of life, 
il.; commencement of his contest with 
the king, G1 ; his attack upon the 
courtiers, C2 ; contest with them con¬ 
tinued. C3 ; his reservation of the 
church’s rights at the council of 
Westminster. C4; his conduct at the 


council of Clarendon, fi5, ct and 
at the council of Torthamptou, 7i*; 
Ids dispute with John le Murcchal, 71; 
condemned by the council of Nortli- 
ampton, 72 ; is renounced by the 
bishops, 78 ; appeals to the pope. 80 ; 
retires to France, 81; persecution ol 
his family and friends by Henry II. 
ib.; his po.5ition in France, 83, his 
proceedings with the pope at Sens. 8 0 ; 
ct i,eq ; retires to Pontigny, S5 ; vari¬ 
ous feehugs entertained towards him, 
ih.j his popularity with the lower 
classes, 8G ; he excommunicates hi? 
enemies from the pulpit of Vezelay 
church, ih.; his indignant letter to 
Alexander III., S7; is compelled to 
quit Pontigny, 69 ; meets Henry II, 
at Montmirail, !>0; his pertinaciou- 
reservation of the rights of the church, 
91; distress to which he is reduced. 
ih.; his mode of maintaining a cor¬ 
respondence with his friends in Eng¬ 
land, 92; is restored to the favour of 
Louis VII., 94 ; excommunicates vast 
numbers of Henry’s adherents. 95; 
lands m Sand^vich Bay, 104; is mur¬ 
dered by four Norman knights, 110; 
respect paid to his body. 111; mi¬ 
racles sail to be worked by him, jV. 

Belesme, Robert de, revolts against 
Henry I., i. 349. 

Belgae, their invasion of Britain, i. 4. 

Bertrand de Bom, account of, ii. U1 ; 
reproaches prince Henrj*. 1G.8; his 
reconciliation with Henry II, ii. 17 4 

Beverly, St. John of, legend of. i. 225. 

Bishoprics in Britain, establishment of, 
i. 35. 

Bishops of Cambria described, i, 37; 
their controversy with St. Augustin. 
j7., et seq. 

Bishops of England, take part against 
Beket, ii. 64; and formally disown 
him for theirhead, 78 ; their insulting 
letters to him in exile, 85. 

— of Gaul, their influence, i. 18; 
their adhesion to Rome, 77.; favour 
the Franks, i. 19. 

Bondsmen in England, condition of. un¬ 
der the Norman rule, ii. 309, 

Bonmoulins, congress of, ii. 161 . 

Bordeaux, calls in the English, ii 275 ; 
finaUy annexed to France, 27G. 

Borderers, account ofthe, ii, 301, 

Bothwell Bridge, battle of, ii. 315. 



Bow, aioption of tliis •weapon by the 
•English, ii. 12. 

Brand, abbot of Peterborough, his 
patriotic conduct, i. 192. 

Brabancon soldiers hired by the king 
and Matilda, ii. 22. 

Breton auxiliaries in the invasion, i. 164. 

Bretons, their resistance to the Franks, 
i, 24; their position with regard to 
the Roman church, 77^; their dispute 
with tlie Frankisli bishops, i. 25; 
insurgents defeat ofthe, ii. 45; sub¬ 
jugation of, by Pliilip Augustus, u. 
255. 

Brilitiik, spoliation and imprisonment of, 
i. 20C. 

Brilitstan, oppression of, i. GC2. 

Bristol besieged, ii, 24, 

Britain, its primitive names, i. 1. 

Bntish traditions, their enduring popu¬ 
larity in Scotland, ii. 5. 

Britons, first appearance of, in Britain, 
i. 3; their social and political state on 
the departure of .the Romans, i. U; 
their intestine discords after the de¬ 
parture of the Romans, i. 7; assailed 
by the northern pirates after the de¬ 
parture of the Romans, i. 8; their 
topographical position aRer the esta¬ 
blishment of the Saxons, i. 15; num¬ 
bers of them withdraw to Armorica, 
and settle there, i. 1C ; their spiritual 
differences with the Homan church, 
i. 2G; the. characterized, i. 53. 

Brittany, state of, in the ninth century, 
i. 88; relations of, with Normandy, 

i. ICC ; account of, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, ii. 43 ; national insurrection in, 

ii. 44; decay of the language of, ii. 
48 ; second insurrection of, against 
Henry II., ii. 16D. 

Brothers-in-arms, mention of, i. 233. 

Bruce, Robert, his resistance to the in¬ 
vading English, ii. 300. 

-his brief reign in Ireland, ii. 312. 

Brunanburgh, battle of, i. 74. 

Brunehilde, queen, account of, i. 30; 
conciliation of her by St, Gregory, t6. 

Brus, Robert de, hie conduct at the battle 
of the Standard, ii. 13. 

Borgundianj, 'the, occupy a portion of 
Gaul, i. 17; characterized, »7. ; their 
religious creed, i. 21. 

Caleihonta, meaning of the term, 1. 5. 


Cambrian clergy, gradual extinction of 
their spiritual independence, i. 48. 
Cambrians, or Welsli, their first immigra¬ 
tion into Britain, i. 2; points 'of their 
dissent from the Roman church, i, 5G; 
rules of their monasteries, 57 ; per¬ 
secuted for their resistance to St. 
Augustin, i. 39; declared heretics, ii 
19 ; they expel the foreign priests, 
Cambrians, their long maintenance of 
liberty, i. 52. 

Camp of refuge, account of, i. 24'2; de¬ 
struction of, 267 ; observation upon it. 
270. 

Canterbury, persecution of the monk-.- 
of St. Augustin’s, at, i. 333. 

Cashel, council of. ii. 135. 

Celtic populations, duration of, ii. G 
Celtic race, characteristic features of, 
ii. 3. 

Charlemagne characterized, i, 8ii, 
Charles I,, sketch of lus reign, ii. 306', 
310. 

Charles II. proclaimed by the Scots, ii. 

310 ; sketcli of his career, e( se<^. 
Charles le Simple, concludes a treaty 
with Roll the Northman, i. 97, 
Charter of Henry I., i. 3 44 ; of Stephen, 
i, 3G6; Magna Charta, ii, 351; de 
Foresta, ii. 3G1. 

Chester taken by William I., 23.5, 
Chivalry among the Anglo-Saxoas. i. 

2C3 ; and on the Continent, 264. 
CblOQOwig characterized, i. 19; becomes 
a convert to Christianity, i. 20; his 
victories, i. 21, et^ej .; exchanges con¬ 
ciliatory messages with Rome, i. 21. 
Chlotilda, 'Wife of Chlodowig, i. 20. 
Christianity becomes permanently fixed 
in South Britain, i. 41. 

Churches, English, spoliation of the, i. 

244 ; wretched condition of, 248. 
Clarendon, council of, account of, ii. 65, 
etseq,\ constitutions of.’OG, nofe; de- 
^ nounced by Alexander III., 84. 
Clerambault made an instrument of 
Henry II.'s hostility to Beket, ii. 61 
Clergy, Anglo-Norman, their contests 
with the temporal power, ii. 57 ; their 
dissolute lives, t7. 

Clergy, English, designs of the court of 
Rome against, i 24,3. 

Clergy, Saxon, their estrangement from 
Rome, i. 3 9. 

Covenant, formation of this compact in 
Scotland, li. 390, 
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CcuA, the hi|;b*prieat of Northumbria, hu 
conversion to ChriaiiaJiity, i. 44 ; de- 
strojrs the pagan iilola, 45. 

Cotentin, torbulcut character of the 
barons of, i. 100. 

CoJumban, St., history of, i. 4i:, 

C'omine, earl Robert, his marcli against 
l>urham> i. 216 ; Ills defeat and death, 
210 , 

Commons of England, their gradual ap¬ 
proximation to tlic! conquering race, 
ii- 36T; insurrection of the, under 
Richard 11., ii. 370, et ss ^.; its aup- 
pfL'SiiiOD, JSO. 

Commons, their progress in parliament, 
ii, cric, 365. 

Conan, count of Brittany, character of, 
i. iti .;; is poisoned by order of Wil¬ 
liam, 164. 

Conan, elected earl of Britanny. ii. 43 ; 
resigns Ills power, ii. 43. 

Confederations among tlie northern 
peoples, i, 3. 

Conquerors of England, division of the 
spoil amongst, i. 191, 227, tt .^eg.-. 
compoaitiou oh rJ7 ; list of, vol. i. 
Appendix XII.; cruelty of the, i. 223; 
illustration of their position in Eng¬ 
land, i. 236. 

Conquest, progress of the, i. 212, 227. 

Conspiracy, alleged, of tlie English 
against the Normans, i. 3 b 9. 

Convents, a place of rafuge for the Eng¬ 
lish women, i. 277. 

Coraiiians, their invasion of Britain, i. 4. 

ComUh language, disappearance of, ii. 

296. 

Cornwall, Britons of, become tributaries 
of the West Saxons, i. 31. 

Coronation-stone of the ancient Scottish 
lungs, ii. 7. 

County-courts, account of, und^r the 
Aiiglo-Nonnaas, i. 363. 

Cromwell, Oliver, bis campaign in Scot¬ 
land, ii. 312; his rigour towards thcr 
Iriah, ii. 336. 

Croyland Abbey, deetructioD of, by the 
Banes, i. 64; oppreesion of, by Wil¬ 
liam Rufus, i. 337. 

Crusades, the, popular exhortation to, 
177. 

Bane-gels, nature of this impost, i. 7 9 ; 
revival of, i. 312, 

Banes, their first appearance in Britain, 
i. 36; account of them, iZ*. their 


adherence to paganism, ib .; manner 
of tlicir piratical expeditions, 67; are 
repulsed from Cornwall, 58: pro- 
gTL'Ss of their invasion of England, if' ; 
their second invasion of Northumbria, 
i. 62; occupy the country, »6.; oc¬ 
cupy East-Anglia and Mercia., i. 63 ; 
under the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, 
adopt C’liristiaiiity, i. 77; their ir¬ 
ruptions into England in the reign 
of Ethalred, i. 76, 79, bl; massacre of 
the, tliTOUghout England, i. HO; op- 
presdon of the Saxons, i. 12li ; arc 
expelled England, j. I 2 l; domestica¬ 
tion of many of them in England, 
luid fusion with the Anglo-.Saxons, i. 
124; again come to aid the English, 
but again withdraw, i. 266. 

Danidi ships described, i. SI, 

Banish vUduga, their mode of warfare, 
i. S7. 

David of Scotland invades England, ii. 
9; compoeition of his army, 10 ; its 
alleged cruelties, 11; is defeated at 
Northallerton, 14. 

Defenders, rise of the, iL 333. 

Bcnmarlc, the crown of, temporary ex¬ 
tension of its nde, i. 113. 

D'Eynsford, William, contest between 
him and Bciket, ii. 63. 

Dimothus the Cambrian, his reception 
of St. Augustin, i. S8. 

Diplomacy of the middle ages, specimen 
of, ii. 101. 

Dol taken by Henry 11., ii. 44. 

Domesday Book, description of, i. 302; 
completed, i. 310; extracts from, 
Appendix vol. 1.. no. xv. 

Double-name, distinction of posseseing 
the, i. 3Sl). 

Dover taken by the Normans, i. ISl. 

Breux Bruere, account of. i. 22 8. 

Dublin taken by the Normans, ii. 131. 

Durham, siege of, i. 224, 294. 

Durham castle built, i. 272. 

■ . Raoul, biahop of, his address to 
the English troops at the battle of 
tlie Standard, ii. 12. 

Eahl, application of the title by the 
Scandinavians, i. 77; and by the 
Anglo-Saxons, «&. 

East-Angles, conversioa of to Christi¬ 
anity, i. 45. 

Eastern districts, insurrection of the, ii. 
24. 
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j-^cclesiastics, influx of foreign into Eng- 
'l^d, i. ; in England, law reliev¬ 
ing tliem from the jurisdiction of 
other courts than their own, i. 32 0. 

Edbald converted to Christianity, i. 41. 

Edgar Etheling proclaimed king, i. 
ls3 ; abdicates, 18S; flight of. to iScot- 
land, i. 207; resumes the crown, i. 
■J22; ttgiiin abdicates, 231; charac¬ 
terized, ih .; second*flight of, to Scot¬ 
land, i. 2j'J ; joins William at Koueu, 
i. 27R; his linal submission to the 
Anglo-Norman king, i. 333. 

Kdithu, Uoclwin’s danghter, married to 
Edward the Confessor, i. 123 ; cha¬ 
racterized, //».; ill treatment of, i. 
132. 

Edith, Harold's mistress, discovers his 
body at Hastings, i. 178. 

•Vhlmund, St.,king ofEast Anglia,killed 
by the Danos, i. c,b. 

Edmund and Uixlwin, sons of Harold, 
their etlbrts against William, i. 213. 

Edrik the Forester resists the Con- 
i|Ueror. i. 201 ; dofeati d, 231. 

Edward the elder, kmg, his victories over 
the Danes, i, 73. 

Edward ilie Confessor, election of, i. 
122 : his partiality towards foreign- 
er-!, 125; Jiis contest with Karl God¬ 
win, i 130, c( .try.; account of Ills 
death, 151; nominates Harold his 
successor. l .'>2 : Jus laws conArmedby 
William 1, 257. 

Ihlward I, his intervention in the 
affairs of Scotland, ii. 228; invades 
Scotland, 22!). 

Edwin, king of Northumbria, attempts 
to convert him to Cln-istianity, i. 42 ; 
a curious dream of his, i5.; is con¬ 
verted, 43. 

-and Morkar, defection of, i. 184 , 

their submission to William, lOfi; 
withdraw from William’s court,!. 207. 

, death of. i. 200. 

Egfnth, etymology of his name, i. 61 ; 
defeated by the Piets and Scots, ib. 

Eghelwig, abbot of Evesham, liis ser¬ 
vility to William, i. 2 0i;. 

Eghelwig, bishop of Durham, retires to 
Lindisfarne, i. 224 ; starved to death, 
270. 

Eldred, archbishop of York, despair and 
death of, i. 214. 

Eleanor, queen, her reconciliation with 
her husband, ii. 174. 


Elfeg, St., account of him and his heroic 
death, 1. 82, 83. 

Ely, monks of, their treachery and its 
punishment, 2r7, 271. 

-again becomes a place of rcfiigc, 

ii. 24. 

Emma of Normandy marries king Knot, 
i. 109; hfT unnatural conduct, it.; 
tropcal fate of two of her sons, llO. 

Edmund Ironsides, cleutiuii of, i l0i>. 

England, first application of thi^ name 
to Britain, i M. 

- ■ , Anglo-.Saxon, territorial di¬ 

vision of, i. 70 ; spoils, division of the, 
i. IDD, 12); discarded by tin- Scan¬ 
dinavian nutifiiis, i. 315 , project for 
}i second Norman invasion of, li. 
207. 

English, alliance between the northern 
and the Danes, i. 220. 

' acts of isolated vengeance 

by the, i. 230 ; many of the defeated 
seek the service of the emperor of 
C'onstantiiiople, i, 2.3D; enrolled to 
fight against the people of Maine, i. 
275 ; continued expropriation of, 304, 
onniliilatioD of their titles to property, 
309 , oppression of under Williani 
liufus, i. 353; position of among tlic 
invaders of Ireland, ii. r.)0. 

English merchants, restrictions imjiosed 
on them at Bordeaux, ii. 277. 

Englisli oathiu's, in tlie time of William, 
i. 240. 

English saint?, contempt of the Normans 
for them, i. 2'..5. 

F.tigUsherie, account of this institution, 
i. 319. 

Erik made governor of Northumbria, 
1, 75 ; is killed, 7u; Bong ill celebra¬ 
tion of him, ii> 

Essex,formation of the kingdom of i 12. 

Ethelbort, king, his reception of St. 
Augiutin, i. 31; becomes converted to 

^ ChrisUaiiity, 32. 

Ethelred bribes the invading Danes 
i. 79, 50, 81 ; liU oppressive exactions, 
j 83; takes refuge in Normandy, i. 
84; recal of, i. 105 ; his death, 1 06. 

Ethelstan, Ids victories over the Danes, 
i. 73; becomes flrrt king of all Eng¬ 
land, 74; defeats the Danes, and Other 
enemies at Brunanburgh, tb. ; defeats 
the Cambrian-Britons, 75. 

Ethelwald, his attempts to gain poMefl- 
Sion of the crown, i. 73 ; his death ift 



Eufieg, bishop of Bayeux, oppresses the 
English, i, 200 ; his reputation and 
power, i. 296 ; his expectation of be- 
coming pope, il.\ he is Imprisoned, 
16 ; quits England, i. 333, 

Eustache, count of Boulogne, outrage 
committed by him upon the people of 
Dover, i. 129 ; comes to the aid of the 
English, i. 200 ; is defeatedby the Nor¬ 
mans, 201 . 

, son of Stephen, death of, ii. 30, 

Exeter, siege of, i, 204. 

Frrz-AvMOX, Robert, invades Wales, 
ii. 10 ; his conquests, ih.\ list of his 
companions, ib. 

Fitz-Osbome, William, his active pro¬ 
motion of the invasion of England, 
i. 160; his violent death, 278. 

- , Roger, conspires against 

William, i. 27S; excommunicated, 
260 ; his indomitable spirit, 262. 

Fitz-Scrob, Richard, co-operates in the 
Conquest, i. 201. 

Foreign courtiers, their influence with 
king John, ii. 347 ; a league formed 
against them, 349; their violent ex¬ 
pulsion, 3D9; their influence with 
Henry III. ii. 363 ; league against 
them under the command of Simon de 
Montfort, 365. 

Forest laws, under the Norman kings, 

i. 307—310. 

France, state, in the ninth century, of the 
countries constituting modem France, 
88 ; limits of, in the ninth century, 
S9 ; character and appellations of its 
population, t 6 .; the ^ngs of, their in¬ 
terested encouragement of the Welsh 
patriots, ii. 265. 

Franks, meaning of the term, i. 9 ; their 
first invasion of central Gaul, i. 17 ; 
their ravages, il>.; become Chris¬ 
tians, i. 20; extension of their em¬ 
pire in Gaul, i. 21 ; defeat the Burl 
gundiane, 22 ; and the Visigoths, 23 ; 
attack the Bretons, i. 26 ; account of 
their settlement in Gaul, i, 85, et 
feq. 

Free companies, extent of, in the middle 
ages, ii. 284. 

French body-guard, the, institution of, 

ii. 213. 

Frithrik, abbot of St. Albans, his patriotic 
valour, i. 186; death of. 259. 


Gael, settlement of the, ‘ in Nortli 
Britain, i. 3 ; their warlike character, 
5 ; position in tlie twelfth century, 
ii. C; their hostility to the Lowlanders, 
account of,i7>.; their weapons, ii. U'. 

-, Raulf de, his marriage with 

Emma Fitz-Osbome, i. 27S. 

Galwegians, their independent spirit, 
ii. 3 ; their weapons, 10, 

Gascon lords, their independence, 268, 

Gascony, account of this countiy and of 
its population, ii. 2C7, et seq.; annexed 
to France, ii. 27S. 

Gaul, state of, in the twelfth century, 
ii. 151. 

Geoffrey d’Anjou marries the empress 
Matilda, i. 365 ; death of, ii. 43. 

Geoffroy, son of Henry II., precocious 
marriage of, ii. 44; death of, 175. 

Geofl’roy, archbishop of York, his con¬ 
test with William de Longchamp. 
ii. 209. 

Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, his mis¬ 
sion to Britain, i. 27; character of, ib. 

Girauld de Barri, account of his contest 
with the Nomiana, ii. 113, et seq. 

Gisors, reconciliation at, between Henry 
II. and his sons, ii. 154. 

Glastonbury, revolt of the monk? of, 
i. 298. 

Glendower Owen, insurrection of. ii. 
286 ; liis treaty with Charles VI,, 283. 

Godwin the Dane, his treaty with 
Alfred, i, 69. 

- . Earl, origin of his fortunes, 
i, 106 ; his progress, 113 ; aides with 
Hardeknut against Harold, 114; is 
reconciled to Harold, 116; his affair 
with prince Alfred, 117 ; his magnifi¬ 
cent present to Hardeknut, 119 ; ex¬ 
pels the Danes from England, 121; 
his hostility to foreigners, 126 ; dis¬ 
grace of, 130 ; his energetic measures. 
t6.; is banished, 132; Ms return to 
England in arms, 136; his progress, 
ib. ; expels the foreign favourites, 
137; singular death of, 140. 

Gondebald, king, his reproof of his bi- 
ehops, i. 22 ; defeated, ih.. 

Gospatrick, earl, retires to Scotland, 
1. 273. 

Gregory, St., characterized, i. 27; the 
use he made of the Frank kings, ib. 
his views mth regard to Britain, i. 
28; purchases Anglo-Saxon slaves, 
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ii., liid conciliation of Theoderik and 
■ ■‘J lieodebert, i. 29 ; and of linmehildc, 
i. 30; his bigotry,!. 33; a despatch 
of his to St, Augustin, ib .; his plan of 
ecclesiastical constitution for Britain, 
i. 34; warning letter of his to St. 
Augustin, i. 35, 36; his animosity to 
the Welsh bishops, 37. 

— (.Hildebrand) account of, i 

15" ; accession of, 2o2. 

Grun, Edward, liis reprehension of 
Beket, ii. C6, 

Guorteym calls in the Saxous against 
the Piets and Scots, i. 9. 

Guimoncl, disinterested conduct of, i, 


TJah \.ld Hardrada, account of, i. 134 ; 
Ijis rL'Ceptiun of earl Tosti. 133; iin 
• »aJcs England, 16C; is killed in bat¬ 
tle, ITli. 

Jlardeknut proclaimed king, i. 114; 
threatened contest tvitli his brother 
Harold, it.; liis coronation, 119; 
character of his reign, 12 0; liis deatli, 
121 . 

Harold, son of Knut, election of, i. 114. 

Harold llarfagher, his creation of a sole 
monarchy over Korway, i. 190; his 
hostility to pirates, i!>. 

Harold, (king) son of Godwin, succeeds 
to his father's government, i. 141; 
his energetic administration, ib.; his 
noble conduct in reference to hU bro¬ 
ther Tosti, 143 ; his visit to the court 
of duke William of Normandy, lie ,— 
l.'»0 ; crowned king of England, 132 ; 
messages between him and William 
i)f Normandy, 158; defeats Harold 
Hardrada, 189 ; returns to fight Wil¬ 
liam of Normandy, 171; ryects a 
compromise with William, 173 ; death 
of, 177 ; discovery of his body, 17ci. 

Hasting, lus attempted invasion of 
England, i. 72 ; lua expedition against 
France, ib.; his origin, i. 86; appear¬ 
ance of, among the French t^oop^ 
assembled to oppose Hollo, i, 90. 

Hastings, battle of, 174, et seq. 

llcnghist, meaning of the name, i. 9. 

Henghist and Horsa, their first landing 
m Britain, i. 9. 

Henry I, accession of, i, .34 2; conci- 

^ bates the English, 343; proposes to 
marry Edith, niece of Edgar Atheling, 
i. 043 ; discussion on the subject, C48; 


celebration of the marriage, 348; 
death of, 3(^5. 

Henry 11., accession of, ii. 38 ; genealogy 
of, ii. 41; conriuers Geoffroy d’Anjou, 
4-3; confederation formed against, 43 ; 
truce between him and the king of 
France, ii. 40; institutes his eldest 
sou duke of Brittany, Anjou, and 
Maine, ii, 47 ; his desire to effect eccle¬ 
siastical reforms, ii. 06; his contests 
with archbishop Beket, (41, ef.'ty ; his 
letter to Louis VII. denouncing Bekct, 
S2 ; takes up the cross, ii. 78; fury of, 
on Beket’s excommunication of his 
friends, 88; liis energetic measures on 
the occasion, 87 ; liis reception of the 
papal legates, S8; meets Beket at 
Montmirail, 90; persecutesBeket more 
fiercely than ever, 91; hisreception of 
tile papal legates Vivian and Gratian, 
98; visits Ireland, ii, 13 ); success of 
his troops, lA.; reconciliation of, 
with the church, ii. 141; lerrns of thi.s 
reconciliation, tb. ■ deserted by bis fol¬ 
lowers, ii. 132; his penance at Can¬ 
terbury, ii. 137; his passion for Hu* 
princess Alix, ii. isi ; hig illness and 
deatli, ii. 1S4-3; account of his fune¬ 
ral, ii. 1S8. 

-III., coronation of, at Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey,li, 99; assumes the royalty, 
ii. 148 ; hia first acts. ib. 

prince (Henry V.), defeats the 
Welsh insurgents, ii. 289. 

- VII., rise of, ii. 290; kills 

Richard III. and is crowned in his 
stead, 29 5, 

-VI. of Germany claims the cus¬ 
tody of Richard I., li. 217. 

-son of earl Geoffiroy, cdected duke 

of Normandy, ii. 30. 

-— lI’A njou, extent of Ids posses¬ 
sions in France, ii, .3 3; his marriage, i(>. 

Henry, prince, son of Henry II, bis 
vacillating conduct, ii. 187, tt seq., 
liis death, 173 

-prince, son of Henry I, account 
of, i. 357 : his death, 33R. 

Hereward, account of him and his patri¬ 
otic exploits, 1, 262 -B and Appendix, 
xvi.; murder of him, 2 80. 

Ilervc, bishnp of Bangor, excoramunt- 
cates and lights the Welsh, ii. 2 9, 

Hide abbey, treatment of, i. 19.3. 

Hildebr.^nd, see Gregory the Great. 

Horsa, iiicaning of the name, i 9 



llaunu, hia insurrection against llic 
leones, i. I'-’l , 

Hui)bo kills witli Ids own hanil all the 
monks of Peterborough Abbey, i. IM. 

Hugh Capet, election ot ii. 36. 

llugh-le-loup, hia coniineste in Wale?-, i 

■23r,. 

Huml)er, general, lands with aom d T rencli 
troops in Ireland, ii. 344 ; his progri'S, 
ib.; cspitulatis, :i 1 j. 

Ida, Ilia iiivabioii of England, i. IS. 

rise of the, ii 309. 

Incliviilual enl'raiichissments, frL'r]Ui.'nt 
instances of, ii. 382. 

Jngulf of Croyland, Ida account of queen 
l’>ditlm, i. 1 2o. 

liitenbct pronounced on tbc contmenliil 
provinces of Henry II., ii. 136. 

Ireland, early names of, i. C ; clergy of, 
their independence of theAnglo-Ko* 
manbiBhops. 4G, stati' of, ii. 122 ; con¬ 
quest of, under Henry II.. Ib8—19s ; 
the non-p^ogre8^ of improvement Ihero, 
310; the cause of this, 320; oppres- 
non of, by the Anglo-Normans, 32 1 ; 
ditl'ercnt populations m Ireland, S.:"; 
her attempts to effect a rcvLilution, ii. 

ft u-q. 

Insli. charui tcr of the, li, 121 ; custcun.*:^ 
ot the, l:'4; their cont-eat with earl 
.loliii. I'j ; Ihcir eudui'ing hatred of 
tlie English, 1.4r,.7, their adlierencc 
to lliL'i) old customs, 322; their tena¬ 
cious adlierence to Popery, 3j(i; tlicir 
treatment under EUziibeth andJame.', 
:i.'7; their aillii-mice to Charles, 32'', 

Iri^li rel>ellion,the, account of, ii 337, t( 

Jvo Taille-llois, Iu< mamage and eettle- 
ment. i. 2G 1 . 

Jamks 1. of England, his accession, ii. 

; attempt to put down puritaniaoi 
in ScoLlanil, 30(i. j 

Juhu, earl [king .Kdmi sent tolixdand, ii, 
iy;)i Ids contest ^^ith M illiam de Long- 
clianij*. 2i)S, tt ai^.; hi^ negotiatious 
wiili I'hibp Augustus, li. 213; univer- 
aoi hatred felt toward.- him, u. 3GU. 

.loliii Hall, a leader of the iusurgenta, ii 
371. 

John of Salisbury, letter to liekct, ii. h2; 
his mode of corresponding witli the 
exile Bekct, 1*2. 

Jutcp, mention of this pottle, i. 9. 


Kenneth MAr-AtriN become? king rd 
all Scotland, i. 2l>9. 

Kent, formation of the Saxon kingdom 
of. i. 11 ; men of, obtain prl\ilegLS 
from IVilliam the Conqueror. 132, 

Kcrdic forms the Saxon kingdom of 
Wessex, i 11, 

Knut, accession of, totlie crown of Eng¬ 
land,!. ll)r»; becomes king of tlip whole 
country, l(i7; marries Emma of Nor¬ 
mandy, lOs; his able rule, Hi'; con¬ 
ciliates the taxons, ib.\ iiistitutea tlif 
tax called Peter's pence, 110; goe.^ 
on a pilgiiniage to Kome, 111, Ictti-r 
from him, giving an account of hi • 
pilgrimage,/''^ ; lii.< death, 1)4, 

Kymru, the pnlmtl^c munc of south¬ 
western llritain, i. 2. 

Lanfiianc, archbisliop of Canterbni’y, 
account of, i, 1-i'. ; becomes the conli- 
dunt of duke William of Normand) , 
I?!.; created archbishop of Canterbui }'. 
247 ; defeats ihe iD?urgent Norman-. 
and English, 2S1 ; death of. 3.T5. 

Language, Anglu-Siixon. u^ed at Con¬ 
stantinople. i. g40; English, it« dif¬ 
ferent fate in England and m .'^cot- 
land, ii, -j; its low estimation m 
Englaiiil, 111 the middle ages, ? 
position of. in the tliirteenth ceuturj, 
ii. oiiG; progress of, ii. 3s7, ct : 
I'reneh. character of that spoken in 
England, li, k 3U : early, of Normamb . 
i, 104; Norman,its reception in Eng¬ 
land under Edward the Confessor, i 
12i: the Eomane, decline of, ii. jl . 
Scottish, changes in, ii 3. 

Laurentius, his misfioii to Britain, i. ;;;. 
raised to the see of Canterbury, i. 4 ^. 
ci«vert? king Edbald to Chrisliamf}, 

i. 4 1. 

Lenoir, bishop of Ely, jouii the party ot 
Matilda,ii. 2^. 

Laws, Anglo-Saxon, restoration of. un¬ 
der E,dwenl the C<mfesaor, i. 123 ; ol 
the ConqudTor, i. 2S7. 

LftAv for the pereoua) security of th, 
Anglo-Normans, i. 3IS. 

J.,eofrik. abbot of Hide, joins Harold'? 
anny with twi'U e of his monks, i. 174 

l.cDpold of Austria arrests king liicL- 
ii. 217. 

Lodewig, kiug of Aquitaine, beconus 
emperor of the rnuiks, ii 37>. 

Loegwr, the primitive name of south- 



eastern'Britain, i. 2: iirot appear- 
•anec ol, iu Pritaiii. I. '• 

LoTi(i;>n. meaiunp of tUe name, i. 7 ; 
blockade of. thr- Normnup. i. 
eul'niission of. 18 ';; corporalion of, ita 
cojipoaition, ii. 241. 

IxiiiglK'ard, history of liis contest witli 
authority, ii 2 - 12 , 24ii; his death, 
247 ; his jiopularity. ti'. 

Lord, -'ignification of the term, i. 2[;i 
Lord of the I?los, tie', U. 7 ; ceremony of 
his coronation, ib ; extent of his 
iluniiiiion>, ib. 

Louis VII. of Kranco. Jiis separation 
from In'- ^rife, ii -'(2; his favourable 
reception of Iteket. ii. k 3 ; called into 
Enirland by the barons, li 
Lonci tiiiinp, tVilliaiii Ic, left in rliarg^e 
of Knjrland by Jlicharil 1., ii. :'fi7 ; his 
• ilc'potic find gra^pin^' uuiirluct, 20 s ; 

Hight and capture of, Jll 
Lupus, bl^llOll of Troyes, his mi.9eion to 
Hritiuii, 1 J7 

M\rr\BF, ^V R, his catholic history 
of England, i ;;4 
Magna L'hiirta, ii -i'-l. 

BTiime, insurreotiun of, i 27.7 
Malcolm Kenmore. liis reception of the 
fugitive J'.nglish, i 211; marries tlie 
pnnoess Miirguret, f-',.; makes peace 
Avitli William, i .’ 7 J. 

Marechal, Jnliu le, his afT.iir with 
Reket, 11 71. 

Mar^eille^, taking of, hy the Lrench, ii, 

2 0 I'. 

Bfatildn, \^ ife of "William the Conquciv)r, 
diiUli ol, i 

■'latilda (LditlO niairteil to dlenry T., 

1 )4S. 

-, the cnii>rcis. daughter ofJfcury 

J . rL-ceivu-s the oatlis of the Augh)- 
L’ui'inaii harems, i. ; niarncs Im'oI'- 
froy il'Anjou, :b;.7, lands in England, 
ii 22 ; enters Winchester iu triumph, 
ii 2C ; she a^gumes the title of queen, 
i7,; li?r character, iA : visits London, 
ii 27 ; lUT reception, ih ; she taxes 
the citizens,!^,; her flight to Uxford. 
ii 2 s. 

Meauv abbey founded, i. 228. 

Melitus, his mission to llritain, i. 3^ ; 
111' ili;'putL'» witJi the suns of king 
Sigliebert, i -lo. 

Mercia, formation of this kingdom, and 
nipftiiingof the U*rm, I 14. • 


I Merowings, first mentioned, i li». 

Mirambeau, peace of, u. 23 7. 

Molbray ur Moubniy, enrl Robert. lii> 
revolt against William l{u1\is. i s:a. 

Money, value of Knglish. ut different 
times, ii. 72, et **> 9 ., 

Monmouth castle built, 11 . It;. 

Moutl'urt, Simon ilc, heads a league 
again>t the foreign fa\ ourites of Henry 
111 ., ii. r.i;i; is killed, J'lo; lus great 
IHipulunly, Siii;, 

Montgomery ca^tk built, i. 232. 

Montiniruil, treaty of, ii. 90. 

Montrose, manjuis of, his execution, ii 
311. 

Morkar, elected cml of Northwmber- 
land, i. 112 ; .^ubmis.sion of, 209. 

Nantes, burned by Wilham, i. 52 (.; 
claimed and obtained by Henry II., 
ii. 44. 

New Forest, formation of, i. 307. 

Newtown, foundation of, ii. is. 

Normandy, Recount of tlie settlement ol. 
by theNortliiiicn, i. s4, inTiiUd 
by Hollo, 92, .i<«v ; partition ol. 

among the conipaiiioiis of Koll, lb'; 
improvement of, umler tliis chieftain, 
ill.', inaurreetiem uf. iiguiiist the Nor- 
mun comiuerors, L'l; taken from the 
Koglish. ii, 2 -'u, rt snj 

Normans, favourable reoeption of. in 
England, under E/dwanl the Confo-- 
por, i contributions levied on 

the, 2‘J9; cruelties exercised by tlic, 
ii. 23. 

Normans in Eranco, embrace Chri- 
tionity, i, li'O, extension of their do- 
minioDs. ib : KKial condition of, li>] , 
insurrection against them on the part 
of their subjects, rh. 

Normans in Italy, account of, 138 

Nonnans in J>i.mHter, attacked by tli. 
Uancfl, ii I ".' 

Vomiana in Wake, pmgroas of the, n 
13, altai'ki'd by Hie Welsh, ; cruel- 
tiies committed by the CAmbriane, i7>. 

I Noniian biiroii', many, transfir Uicii 

I fealty to Malcolm of Scotland, i. 311 

Noniian princes, their violent death-, 
li. 1K7. 

Northampton, council of, ii. 70. 

Northern provinces of England, state r)i’ 
the, i Butwniwrion of, 220 ; dc'Li- 

latioii uf, ilj ; di\wion of, ib. 

Northumberland, coQvenion of. by Tau- 
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hnus, i. ii ; its exti^ut under tbe An¬ 
glo-Saxon monarcby, i.77; devaatation 
of, I, 223. 

Nottingham castle taken by Richard 1., 
ii. 223. 

Norwich castle, erection of. i. li>4. 

Norwich, oppression of the inhabitants 
by William, i. 2b3, 

Uatii sworn to William by the con- 
•juerors, and to each other,!. 19C. 

I'ffa constructs his dyke, i. 01; etymo¬ 
logy of his name, ib., ?wtc. 

Olaf of Norway invades England, i. ID ; 
prepares to assist the English, i. 313 ; 
is killed, 314. 

ij'Neyl, king of Ulster, Ills letter topope 
John, ii. 1D5. 

Uraugemcu, rise of the, ii, 337. 

Usbron of Norway comes to the ail of 
the English, i. 220. 

I itho, the goldsmith, i. 330. 

otho and William, cardinals, tlieir mis- 
.sioD respecting the contest ofllsury 11. 
with Leket, ii. 67. 

nutlaws, English, account of, ii. 229, el 
national popularity of. 261. 

Owen of Wales, account of him, ii. 2 62 , 
264. 

Oxl'ord, taking of, i. 211. 

EaRlla.ment of England, its aeparation 
into two houses, ii 3S4, 

ratrick, bishop of Ireland, obeys tlic 
Roman church, n. 124. 

I’atrouage, lay, exercised by tlic Auglo- 
Norman lords, ii. C2. 

raulinus, archbishop of York, converts 
Edwin of Northumbria, i. 43. 

Boys, rise of the, ii. 333. 

rdagiui, mention of him, i. 2 ij. 

I^enteym, institution ol iliis Rritish dig¬ 
nity, i. 7 ; political cuiiseiiucnces of 
the institution, 

relerborough Abbey, destruction of, b/ 
the Danes, i. 04. 

J’eter’s pence, institution of this tax, 
i, 110. 

I’everel, William, builds the castle of the 
Teak, i. 212. 

TicLs and Scots, account of the, i. 0 , 
their mode of life,and relation to each 
other, U; invade UrltoiD, after ihe 
departure of the Romans, 8; fusion 
of the, 2 'i 0 . 

Philip I., of France, refuse.^ to a<?i£l 


in the invasion of England, i. 
1C2. 

Philip Augustus, his friendship with earl 
Richard, h.l75; takes up the cross, 
ib.i returns from the crusade, ii. 207 ; 
his feigned fear of Richard I., 213; 
negotiates with the emperor for tlie 
detention of Richard I..217; tus views 
of conquest, 233; sketch of his conti¬ 
nental conquests,) 253, at se(/. 

Plantagenet, origin of the name, i. J';4 ; 
legend respecting this family, ii. liO. 

Puj’-'ers, battle of i, 2 -;. 

— , bishop of, a letter of his re¬ 

specting the constitution uf Clai endon, 
ii, ti 0 ; attempt to poison him, ^ ]. 

Poetical outburst of a monkish chroni¬ 
cler, ii. 1G.3. 

Poetry, its influence in southern France, 

ii. ]ij2, 

Pontefract castle founded, i. 22'J. 

Ponthieu, Uuy, count of his seizure ol 
earl Harold, i. 14G. 

Pontigny, licket's retirement to, li. so. 

Popes of Rome, extension of tlieir tem¬ 
poral dominions, i. llu, llieir ambi¬ 
tious projects, 111, 

I’rdates, extensive creation ul, by 
Henry 1., i. 35.»; their oppression uf 
the native English, ib. 

Presbyterians, .'bcottish, perM-cution ol, 
ii. 314. 

Priipacy of Canterbury, establislinient 
of 1 . 2311; conlirmeil by Uregory the 
(Jreat, 253. 

Provence anne.xcd to France, ii 2uJ. 

Prydyu, the primitive name of Jlritain, 
i. 2. 

Puritans, rise of the, ii. 305. 

QuDiTiANis, bishop of Rodez, liis 
treachery,i. 23. 

Eagnar Lodbrog, Ids invasion of Eng¬ 
land, i. 53 ; is killed, i. GO ; his deuth- 
song. ('5.; vengeance taken fur Ins 
death, ill. 

Raoul, count of Evreux, defeats the 
rebel subjects of duke Kichird uf 
Normandy, i. lOS. 

Raven, tlie, a Dauisli standard, de¬ 
scribed, i. 81 . 

ReJwald, king of the Last-.^jiglis, 
spiritual impartiality, i. 45. 

Relorniation, the, in Scotland, nse ol, .i 
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.1)4 , feeling respecting it in England, 
'I'D the accession of James I,, ii. o05 
Kenouf Hambard, bishnp of Lincoln, 
cruelties of, i. 33 C- 

fvivolution of 1U8'', its concessions to 
Scotlaud, in point of religion, ii, 
.17 

the French, its influence on 
the Irish, ii. 337, et '??. 
liicliaril, son of the Conqueror, death of, 

1 3L)7 

Kicliard (Richard I), second son of the 
king of England, repairs to Toit ’i, ii. 
1 JO : he is joined by the Bretons, ib ., 
tlip Bretons are defeated, 1.54; progress 
i.f Ills wars Vrith liis family, I'lij, et 
agrees to marry the princess 
AlLX, l{>0i his alliance with Plulip 
Augustus, 181 i accession of, JOl; sells 

* ilie royal dcraenscs, i6.; departs for 
the crusade?, ii. 203 ; his violent con¬ 
duct in Sicily, ib.; quarrel between 
him aud Philip Augustus, 204 ; re¬ 
fuses to marry the princess Alix, 203 ; 
becomes reconciled with Philip, 200 ; 
Ins qoarrelE with the other crusaders, 
.07, quits the Boly Land, 213; his 
adventures on his way, 215—217; 
his arrest, 217 ; pnt to ransom, 218 ; 
complains of the lukewarmness of his 
friends. 220, and Appendix No. XIX.; 
is released, and returns to England, 
222; liis coronation, 232; resumes 
tlie estates he had sold, iC>,; publicly 
repudiates the murder of the mar¬ 
quis of Montferrat, 234 ; defeats 
king Philip, ib.; violates the peace 
of Mirambeau, 2.37; Ills treachery to¬ 
wards the dauphin of Auvergne, 240 ; 
literary contest between these princes, 

, and Appendix No. XXIV. 

Itichmond castle built, i. 228. 

Night rise of the, ii. 333. 

Robert of Normandy, William the Con¬ 
queror's father, his pUgrimage to Jeru¬ 
salem, i. 135. 

-, son of William, his insubordina¬ 
tion, i. 231; his travels,!. 291, lie op¬ 
poses his father, i. 292 ; proceeds to 
the Crusades, i. 342, lands in England, 

I agreement between him and 
Henry I , 

-natural son of Henry I, Ids mar¬ 
riage, 1 . 3ui : is made earl of Glou- 
ce.'-ter, it 

- dc Jumieges, the expelled arch¬ 


bishop of Canterbury, appeals to Rome, 

i. 144, 

Robin Hood, account of him and of his 
band, ii. 223—229. 

Rocliester, siege of, i. C32. 

Rollo, the Norman, account of liim and 
of his invasion of Normandy, i. 9i, cC 
set/. ; marries the daughter of count 
lieranger, i. 95 ; elected duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, %b .; his treaty with Charles 
le Simple, i. 98 ; his baptism, and mar¬ 
riage with the king’s daughter, 

Roman walls in Britain constructed, i. 5. 

Homans, their invasion of Britain, i. 4. 

Rome, court of, its indignation at the 
independence of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, i. 143 ; its negotiations with 
■William of Normandy, i. ISO; its 
temporal progress, 1.3H; authorizes 
William of Normandy to invade Eng¬ 
land, 159 ; begins to take part in the 
dispute between Beket and Henry II., 

ii. 99. 

Rotrou, archbishop, liis mission to Eng¬ 
land, ii. G9. 

Rouen taken from the English, h. 2.54. 

Kuuge'Dragon, institution of this office, 
ii. 293. 

Kougemont castle built, i. 2 05. 

lioundheadsy meaning of the term, ii. 306. 

Rhuddlan Marshes, battle of, i. 2dG. 

Rufln, a celebrated captain of free com¬ 
panies, ii. 264. 

Rufus, William, hastens to England, i. 
329; he is chosen king, and crowned 
by Lanibanc, 330 ; is opposed by the 
Anglo-Norman barons, 331; defeats 
Ids brother Robert, 333 ; his death, 340. 

Saints, English, standards of the, used 
by the Anglo-Normans, li. 11. 

Sahsbury, earl of, killed by the Polte- 
vins, ii. 4G. 

Saxons, meaning of the t^rm, i 9 ; their 
settlement in the Isle of Thanct, 10 ; 
defeat the Piets and Soots, ib .; quar¬ 
rel with the Britons, aud form an 
alliance with the Picts and Scots, 11. 

—^ burghers purchase their freedom, 
ii, 202, 

- klnga tlieirfavour to the church, 
49, form uf their donations. ; their 
gradual coolness towards Rome, i. .50. 

-priests, cause of tlicir numbers 

under Anglo-Norman rule, ii. 5b. 

Scandinavian population in Gaul, seve- 
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rant^e cpf. from the northern tnink, i. 
104. 

Scarborough attacked by the Kcrrwe- 
gians, i. 107. 

Scotland, state of, at the time of the 
Conquest,!. 210 {comparatlTeiVeedom 
of her ancient inetitatione, ii. 303 j 
new element of her population, i. 311. 

Scots, formation of the nation of, i. 01; 
acc<nmt of, i. 200 ; distinction between 
them and the English, ii. 3; compu- 
ratire freedom of their condition in 
the middle ages, 4; the lowland, 
their dread and dislike of the high¬ 
landers, 6; relative position of the 
higher and lower orders among 
them, lA,; nature of royalty among 
them, 2 08; their invasion of England, 
against the measures of Charles 1, 
807; theirriewoftherestoration of the 
Stuarts, 313; their intellectual quali¬ 
ties. 318, 

Scottish castles, nature of, ii. 2 9P, 

Scottish kings, their predilection for the 
soutlieni populations,!. 210 ; their ag¬ 
gressions in England, ii. 2; discard 
sumamc-e, iV;. 

Scottish rebellion of ir?!', ii. .Tlfj. 

fica-kings, the, characterized, i. 57. 

Sharp, archbishop, murder of, ii. 315. 

Shrewsbury caatle built, 1. 232. 

Simon de Senlis, earl of Northampton, 
i. 2H\i. 

Siwaxd, earl of Northumberland, his re¬ 
markable death, i. 140. 

Society, Engllali, commencement of that 
now existing, il, 391. 

Soldiers of fortune, account of the, ii, 17. 

South of France, its populations charac¬ 
terized, ii, 60. 

Spalding, treatment of the monks of, by 
Ivo Taillebbis, I. 261 . 

StaUer, nature of this oflicc, i. 185. 

Standard, battle of the, ii, 12. ^ 

Stephen, elected king of England,!. 865; 
revolt against him, i. 3G6 ; attacks the 
oamp of Ely, U 25; he routs the 
troops of Baldwin de Keviers and 
Bishop ].^noir, i^.; reassumes the 
royalty, ii. .10. 

Stigand, nominated archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, I. 13B; obtains the pallium 
from the antipope Benedict, i. 144; 
refuses to crown William, 188; de¬ 
position, 245; his Sight to Scotland, 
S46; impristmed for life, 270. 


I Strandimg', dcconnt of this custom, i 
90. 

Strongbow, Richard, Invades Wales, li. 
17 ; his rapid conqueeU, ii. 18; as- 
fiomes the command of the colony of 
adventurers in Ireland, ii. 130; hi 
attacks W'sterford, ift. 

Superstitions of the English, i. 356. 
Sussex, formation of the Saxon king¬ 
dom of, i. 11. 

Swen of Denmark invades England, i. 
81; assumes the title of king of Eng¬ 
land, i. 84. 

Sweyn, eon of Earl Godwin, account ol. 

i. 138. 

Talbot, John, death of, ii. 276. 

Taxes, collection of, in England, ii. K'. 

assessment of, in England, ii. 384. 
Theodebert, king, his reception of St. 
Augmatiu, i. 30, 

Theoderik, ting, his quarrel with Co- 
luDiban, 1. 47. 

Thibaut, earl of Blois, endeavours to 
gain thehand lof Eleanor of Aquitaine, 

ii. 32. 

Thomas, archbUhop of York, his contest 
with Lanfranc, i. 240. 

Thuriot, the Dane, his adventure, i. 2 12. 
Tinchebray, battle of, i. 3.53. 

Tire], Walter, shoots William Rofus. i, 
341. 

Toli, a Saxon monk, defeated by tlio 
Danes, i. 62. 

Toeti, son of Godwin, his tyranny, i. 
141; is expelled by the Northum¬ 
brians, 142; quits England. 148: 
takes part against bis brother Harold, 
154; makes a descent upon England. 
156;'.defeated by Harold, 170; b 
killed, if>. 

Toulouse, county of, ii. 49 ; ware with 
Henry IT , ib .; destruction of its in¬ 
dependence, 261. 

Toure, archbishop of, his dispute with 
the Breton bishops, i. 25. 

Tours, Martin des, invades Wales, ii. IH. 
ToBstain, abbot of Glastonbury, i. 297. 
Ton'or of London commenced, i. 187, 
Treaty between Stephen and Henry, 3i 

-between Stephen and Matilda. 

ii. 30. 

Tributes, annual, to Borne, paid by the 
Anglo-^SaxoDS, i. 48. 

Turauld, abbot of Peterborough, hi> 
turbulence, i. 251. 
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Twevi, the, beocmi» the permaent 
boundary of Scotland, L 01. 

L MON, legislative, of Great Britain »m 1 
IirUnd, n. 945. 

Cmfed rri.ghmen, Rlw of the, ii. 336. 

Vrien of North Britain, defeats the An¬ 
gles in several engagements, i. 13. 

Varings. mention of tliis guard, i. 104. 

v'assal and lord, various meanings of the 
torms, ii. 4f». 

V'aulclier, death of, i 2;i4. 

Villeins, meaning and application of 
the term. i. S!K 

Viupgai* Hill, battle of, ii. [>12, 

Visigoths, the, occupy part of Craul. 
i. 17, charaL'tL'nzeil, f/<; defeated by 

^ the Fraiik.s, J'h 

ViMttfi and Gratiaii, tlicir mission to 
Henry IF. ii. LM;; their reception, !i7. 

Vivian, cardinal, his duplicity, ii, J.'M, 
fl,<‘ hi^h, rise of the, li, 331. 

Vortigem, 'ta Guurtyern. 

Walls, commencement of its subjuga¬ 
tion. I ' 2 :vi ; state of, in the time of 
Jlcnry 11., ii. u;;; prince of, adoption of 
thia title by the royal family of Eng¬ 
land, ii. li.-il. 

Wallace, >Villiaiii, hi'^ resistance to 
Edward I , ii 3C)o. 

Waltlu'Ol', son ol SiwarJ, tukis part in 
an insurrection again.st William, :’21 
maki's his peace with the comiucror, 
and marries Judith of Normandy, 231; 
conspires against William, i. 27s ; 
trial and execution of, 2:^.'?, 4. 

Watliiig street, etymology of the name, 
17D, (nnfv ) 

Wats-Hyke, mention of, i, 141. 

Wat Tyler, account of the insurrection 
headed by him, ii. 372, 377. 

Welsh, their long struggle for independ¬ 
ence. i. 31 ; hospitality of the, ii. 2Q; 
their attachmentto the cause of Beket, 
03, employed aa light troops by Henry, 
ii 1C4 ; characterized, 136; their 
patriotism, 201), side with carl John, 
220 ; their long contest with the 
Anglo-Norman invaders, 273. bardg, 
persecution of, 2.61 ; emigration of, to 
J'rance, 2,s2; receive succours from 
France, 266; the French auxiliaries 
Withdraw, 239; their treatment at 
tlie hands of the Anglo-Norman 


kings tad seigneBrs, 293,4; their 
support of the Stuarts, ; theirlofty 

spirit, 396; thetraottoDsfity. ift.; their 
cultivation of poetry, 236; their lan- 
gnsge, 1 ^. 

WBssex, formation of the Saxon kingdom 
of, i. 13. 

Western priM^inoee, tneurrection of tin. 
i. 316. 

Westminster Hall built, i. 929. 

Wexford, siege of, ii. 126. 

William the Conqueror, his first vUit i.> 
England, i 133; account of him, i'. , 
is nominated duke of Normandy, 1 3 i; 
defeats the insurgent barons, i/j ; hi- 
vindictive character, 1:13; his fir.-l 
conception of the conquest of Eng¬ 
land, 7^,; is charged witli the custody 
of two of carl iJodwnn's suns, , 
account of luirl Harold’s \isit to him, 
14I>—130, his negotiations witli tlie 
court of liumc witli reference to Du 
acquisition of Englanil, 1.3U; his re¬ 
ception ol the news uf Harold s acces¬ 
sion, 133 ; incasnges between him and 
Harold, l.'iii, njipeiils jigain>t Harold 
Ui Home, 137, jireqmre.s for the iina- 
sion of England, 109; his depressiuii 
at St. Valery, li.o, sails for England, 
lj(j; lands in England, 171; ad¬ 
vances upon London, 161, is crowncil 
king, 186 ; his share of tlie spoil. I'.'l , 
extent of his tLrs't conquests, 192 ; re¬ 
visits Normandy, l')i); returns ti> 
England, 292 ; defeats the in?urgint-> 
at Stafford, 217 ; negotiates with Dk* 
Danes, 222; his feigned cuncihatuu 
of the English, 20i., invades Scot¬ 
land, 271 , returns to Normandy, 273 . 
invades Maiiic, 274 ; conspiracy of tlu* 
Normans and English against him. 
279; invades Bnttaiiy, 281; returns 
to London, 262, his share of the 

^ conquest ol land, 317; his uiiliaj>pi- 
ness, ib.; quits England for tlie third 
time, 31s; Ids ijuarrel with ]*hili|i 
of France. 32i;;lus death. ;:jm; his 
funeral, 329 ; epitaph ou his tomli, 
331; genealogy of, li. 41. 

William, son of duke Kobert, made earl 
of Flanders, i. 335. 

jyhiU' rise of the. ii. 33.3. 

Winchcombe, monks of. patriotic resL-t- 
HTipp of the, 1 . 290. 

Winchester, the bishop of, declares 
himself lor Stephen, ii. 29. 
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WincheeterJ ooancil of, in 10B6, 1. 81 G; 
ite decrees, ib. 

, siege ®f, by Robert of Glou¬ 
cester, il. 29. 

Wolfs-head, application of the term, 
i. 121. 

Worcester, insTirrection of the citizens 
of, against Hardeknut, i. 12 0. 

Wulfbtan, bishop of Worcester, his cha¬ 
racter, i. 287; his accusation and 


death, 268; be is honoured with the 
title of eaint, (!>. 

TOBE.^afitle buiRi'i. 218. 

York, taking of, i. 213; taken by the 
English, i. 221 ; retaken by the Nor¬ 
mans, t!j. 

York and Lancaster, sanguinary wars 
of these houses, ii. 291. 


THE END. 


. T. C. Savill, Printer, 4, Cbandofr-street, CoTent-garden. 
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BOOK VIII. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD TO THE INSURRECTION 
OF THE POITEVINS AND BRETONS AGAINST HENRY II. 

1137 — 1189 . 

Va.ysalage of tLe kings of Scotland—Political state of Scotland—Poptilu 
lions of Scotland—Social equality and language of the Scots—High¬ 
land and island clan.s—Hostility of the Scots to the Anglo-Normans — 
Entry of the Scots into Ei^land — Assembling of the Anglot-Norman 
urmy—Battle of the Standard—Invasion of the Welsh—Conquests of 
theN'ormajis in Woles—Bernard de NeufTVIarche—Ricbni-d d’Eu, called 
Strongbow—Norman monks and priests in Woles—Norman bishops 
driven out by the Welsh—Manners and character of the Welsh—Civil 
war among the Anglo-Normans—Vexations and ravagee committed by 
the Normans—Kirig Stephen Ueeieges Bristol—Attack on the Isle of 
Ely—Stephen made prteoner—Matilda elected queen of England—Her 
arrogance—Matilda driven from London by the citizens—Rerivol of the 
party of Stephen—Landing of Henry, son of Matilda—Jertnination of 
the cirilwar—Eleanor, duchess of Aquitaine—Marringe of Eleanor with 
the son of Matilda—State of Bouthern Gaul—Its population—Its 
social state—Heniy II. of England—Expulsion of the Flemings— 
Mixture of races—Saxon genealogy*of Henry’ II.—War of Henry II. 
against hia brother—War against the Buttons—Submission of Brittany 
—National insurrection of the Breton.s—Their defeat—Insurrection of 
the Poitevins—Peace between the kings of France and England—Ter¬ 
mination of Breton independence—Message of a Welsh chieftain to 
the king of France—War alfoinst the Toulousons—Character of the 
Bouthem Gauls. 

The friendship which, at the period of William's conquest, 
had been suddenly formed between the Anglo-Saxon people 
and that of Scotland, although cooled since by several cir- 
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cumstances, had never been entirely broken. On the day, 
indeed, when Malcolm Kenmore, king Edgar’s brother- 
in-law, was oonatrainfed to confess himself the vassal of the 
Conqueror, a kind of moral barrier was raised between the 
Scottiai^ kiagj^ *nd the English by race; but Malcolm himself 
and his SOMekwrs ill endured this condition of vassalage 
that force' had imposed on them. More than once, seeking 
to throw it off, they became aggressors of the Anglo-Normans 
by way of reprisal, and marched south of the Tweed; more 
than once, also, the Normans passed that river, and the oath 
of feudal subjection was, by turns, broken and renewed, 
according to the chances of war. Besides, the kings of 
Scotland never reckoned among the duties they had con¬ 
tracted ill accepting the title of liegemen, the obligation to 
close their country against the Anglo-Saxon emigrants. 

The multitude of men of all ranks and conditions who, 
after a futile struggle against the invaders, expatriated them¬ 
selves to Scotland, considerably augmented there the previous 
mass of Germanic population established between the Tweed 
and the Forth. The kings who succeeded Malcolm were 
not less generous than he to these refugees; they gave them 
lands and offices, and admitted them into their state-council, 
where gradually the true Scottish language, the Gaelic or 
Erse, was supplanted by tlie Anglo-Danish dialect, spoken in 
the lowlands of Scotland. By the same revolution, the 
Scottish kings discarded the patronymic surnames which 
recalled to mind their Celtic origin, and only retained simple 
proper names, Saxon or foreign, as' Edgar, Alexander, 
David, &c. 

The hospitality which the chiefs of Scotland accorded to 
the men of Saxon race flying from the Normans, was, as 
we have already seen, ofi’ered by them also to men of Norman 
race, discontented with the' share which had fallen to them 
in the division of the cduquest, or baui^ed from England 
by the sentence of their own chiefs. These sons of the con¬ 
querors came, in great nianbers, to seek fortune where the 
conqfuered had found refuge. Most of them were tried 
soldiers; the Scottish kings took them into their service, 
delighted to have Norman knights to oppo% to the Normans 
beyond the Tweed. They received them into their intimacy, 
confided high commands to them, and even, to render their 
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court more agreeable to these new guests, studied to introduce 
into the Teutonic language qwken there, many French words 
''ngd idioms.' Fashion and custom gradually naturalized these 
exotic terms throughout the country south of the Forth, and 
in a short time the national language became there a singular 
medley of Teutonic and French, in about equal proportions. 

This language, which is still the popular dialect of the in¬ 
habitants of southern Scotland, retained but very few Celtic 
words, Erse or Breton, most of them expressing features 
peculiar to the country, such as the various accidents of an 
extremely various soil. But, notwithstanding the little figure 
made by the remains of the ancient idiom of the Scottish 
plains in the new language, it was easy to see, in the spirit 
and manners of the population of these districts, that it was 
a Celtic race, in which other races had mingled without 
entirely renewing it. Vivacity of imagination, the taste for 
music and poetry, the custom of strengthening the social 
bond by ties of relationship, marked out and recognised in 
the most distant degree, are original features which distin¬ 
guished then, and still di.stingnish, the inhabitants of the left 
bank of the Tweed from their southern neighbours. 

Further westward in the plains of Scotland, these features 
of Celtic phyMognomy appeared more strongly impressed, 
becaase the people there were more removed from the in¬ 
fluence of the royal cities of Scone and Edinburgh, whither 
the multitude of foreign emigrants flocked. In the county 
of Galloway, for instance, the administrative authority was, 
up to the twelfth century, only regarded as a fictkm of pater¬ 
nal authority; and no man sent by the king to govern this 
country eould exercise his conamand in peace, unless he was 
accept^ as htad of the family, or chief of the clan, by the 
people whom he was to rule.* If the inhabitants did not 
think fit to assign thii title to the king’s officer, or if the old 
beredhury chief of the tribe did not vcduntarily yield him 
this privilege, the tribe would not recognise him, for all his 

* The ehartere of the tings of Sentlaad towards the eloae of the tenlh 

cenCvry wexB tnfenenhci ; We per reffnvm *mum Seotvt ct 

In tlie twtUtb centurj lh& foim vun : OKuibus^delibus Frf^cis, 
et AngHs et Scotis. (Dugdale, Monast. Anglic, passim.) 

* Caput progeniei. (Ken-Ki^eol, Charta Alexasdri II. apud Graut, 
Deacent of tlie GaeU, p. B7B,) 
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royal commission, and he himself was soon fain to resign or 
sell this commission to the chief preferred by the people.* 

In the places where the emigrants from England, Saxoiie' 
or Normans, obtained territorial domains on condition of 
fealty and service, they built a church, a mill, a brewery, 
and some houses, for their people, which the Saxons called 
the'hiride, and the Normans la menie. The collection of all 
these edifices, surrounded by a palisade or a wall, was called 
Fenclos or the tu7i, in the language of the lowlands of Scot¬ 
land., The inhabitants of this inclosure, masters and ser¬ 
vants, proprietors and farmers, composed a sort of little city, 
united like a Celtic clan, but by other ties than relationship, 
by those bf service and pay, obedience and command. The 
chief, in his square tower, built in the midst of the more 
humble dwellings of his vassals or labourers, resembled in 
general appearance the Norman of England, whose fortress 
dominated the huts of his serfs. But there was a great dif¬ 
ference between the real condition of the one and of the 
other. In Scotland, the subordination of the poor to the 
rich was not servitude; true, the name of lord, laird, in the 
Teutonic language, and of sire in the French, was given 
to the latter, but as he was neither a conqueror, nor the son 
of a conqueror, he was not hated, and none trembled before 
him. A sort of familiarity brought more or less nearly to¬ 
gether the inhabitant of the tower and the dweller in the 
Cottage; they knew that their ancestors had not bequeathed 
to them mortal injuries to revenge upon each other. 

When war assembled them in arms, they did not form two 
separate peoples, the one horse, the other foot; the one 
clothed in complete steel, the other denied spurs under 
penalty of ignominious punishment. Every man, armed ac¬ 
cording to his means, in a coat of mail or a quilted doublet, 
rode his own horse, well or ill-caparisoned. In Scotland, 
the condition of labourer on the domain of another man, was 
not humiliating as in England, where the Norman term 
villain has become, in the vernacular tongue, the most odious 
of epithets. A Scotch farmer was commonly called the 
gude-man; his lord could only demand from him the rents 
nnd«services mutually settled between them; he was not 


* Charta TUouieb Flemyag, ii. p, 377. 
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taxed haut et has, as in a conquered country;' and accordingly 
no insurrection of peasants was ever seen in Scotland; the 
-poor and rich sympathized, because poverty and riches were 
not derived from victory and expropriation. The races of 
men, like the different idioms, were mingled in every rank, 
and the same language was spoken in the castle, the town, 
and the hut. 

This language, which, from its resemblance to that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, was Anglisc or English, had a very dif¬ 
ferent fate in Scotland and in England; in the latter country, 
it was the idiom of the serfs, the artizans, the shepherds; the 
poets, who wrote for the upper classes, composed only in 
pure Norman; but, north of the Tweed, English was the 
favourite tongue of the minstrels attached to the court; it 
was pcdished, refined, elaborate, graceful, and even dis¬ 
tinguished, whilst, on the other side of the same river, it was 
becoming rude and inelegant, like the unfortunate people who 
spoke it. The few popular poets who, instead of rhyming in 
French for the sons of the Normans, continued to rhyme in 
English for the Saxons, felt this difference, and complained 
of their inability to»employ, under penalty of not being un¬ 
derstood, the fine language, the bold flights, and the com¬ 
plex versification of the southern Scots. “ I have put,” says 
one of them, “into my simple English, out of love for simple 
folk, what others have written and said more elegantly; 
for it is not to the proud and noble I address myself, but to 
those who could not understand a more refined English.”" 
In this polished English of the lowlands of Scotland were 
clothed old British traditions, which remained in the memory 
of the inhabitants of the banks of the Clyde, long after the 
British language had perished in those districts. In the low- 

* Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ i. 81. 

2 AIs tUai li&f wryten aiMi sayd 

Haf I olle iu myu Inglis layd, 

In sjmple speclie, I conthe. 

• •»•»•••• 

Bot for the luf of symple men 

That strange Inglis can not ken : 

Thai sayd it fbr pride and nobleye. • 

(Robert of Brunne’s Prologue to his Chroviclc, 
Heome’s edit, p. xcvii.) 
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lands of the south-west, Arthur and the other heroes of the 
Cambrian nation were more popular than the heroes of the 
ancient Scots, than Gaul-Mac-Morn, and Fin-Mac-Gaul, 
Fingal, father of Oshinn, or Ossian,* sung in the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage in the highlands and islands.* 

The population which spake this language, almost entirely 
similar to that of the natives of Ireland, was still, in the 
twelfth century the most numerous in Scotland, but the least 
powerful, politically, since its own kings had deserted its 
alliance for that of the inhabitants of the south-east. It 
knew this, and remembering that the plains occupied by these 
new comers had been of old the property of its ancestors, it 
hated them as usurpers, and denied them the name of Scots, 
under which foreigners confounded them with it, and gave 
them instead that of Sassetiachs, that is to say SaKons, because 
whatever their origin, all of them spoke the English language. 
The children of the Gaels long regarded as mere acts of 
reprisal the incursions of war and pillage made upon the 
lowlands of Scotland, “We are the heirs of the plains,” 
said they; “ it is just we should resume our own.”^ 

This national hostility, the effects of Vhioh the inhabitants 
of the plain greatly dreaded, rendered them ever ready to 
encourage in the kings of Scotland all sorts of arbitrary and 
tyrannical measures, tending to destroy the independence of 
the highlanders. But it would seem as though there were 
in the manners, as in the language of the Celtic populations, a 
principle of eternity which mocks the efforts of time and 
of man. The clans of the Gael perpetuated themselves under 
their patriarch chieftains, whom the members of the clan, all 
bearing the same name, obeyed as sons obey their father- 
Every tribe not having a patriarch and not living as one 
family, wa.s considered base; few incurred this dishonour, 
and to avoid it, the poets and historians, adepts in genealo¬ 
gies, were alwmys careful to make each new chief descend 
from the primitive chief, from the common ancestor of the 

^ The proimuciation the eizne. 

* W^ter Scott’s Af^ns^r^»^«y c/ the ScottUh Border^ iii. 24J.—And see 
Sir Tristrem, edited by the Baoie. 

Xaf^y of ifie LeJtii notes.—JohiBL ie FotdnUy Scoti-Chronicon, 
(H^ame) lib. ii. p. 79. 
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whole tribe.' In token of this descent, which was never to 
be interrupted, the reigning chief added to his own name a 
oatronymic surname, which all his predecessors had borne be- 
fbfE^im, and which his successors were to take after him; 
and, according to Celtic etiquette, this surname served them 
in lieu of a title. The feudal style of the public acts of 
Scotland w'as never current in the highlands or islands, and 
the same man, who at the C0urt of the kings entitled himself 
duke or earl of Argyde, on his return to Argyleshire, in the 
bosom of his tribe, again became Mac-CaUam-More, that is, 
the son of Callam the gteat.^ 

All the tribes spread over the western coast of iScotland 
from the Mull of Cantyre to the North Cape, and in the He¬ 
brides, which were also called Innis Gail or the islands of 
the Gael, lived in separate societies under this patriarchal 
authority; but above all their peculiar chiefs, there was in the 
twelfth century a supreme chief, who, in the language of the 
lowlanders, was called the lord or king of the Isles. This king 
of the whole Gaelic population of Scotland had his residence at 
Dunstaffnage, upon a rock on the western coast, the ancient 
abode of the Scottish’kings, prior to their emigration to the 
east; sometimes, also, he inhabited the fortress of Artornish 
in MuU, or the island of Hay, the most fertile if not the 
largest of the Hebrides. Here was held a high court of jus¬ 
tice, the members of which sat in a circle, on seats cut out of 
the rock. Here also was a stone, seven feet square, upon 
which the king of the Isles stood on the day of his coro¬ 
nation. Erect on this pedestal, he swore to preserve to 
every one his rights, and to do justice at all times; then, 
the sword of his predecessor was put into his hands, and 
the bishop of Argyle and seven priests crowned him in the 
presence of aU the tribes of the Isles and of the mainland.^ 

The authority of the king of the Hebridean isles extended 
sometimes over Man, situati^ mor* southward, between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, and sometimes this island had a king of its 
own, issue of Irish race, or of the old Scandinavian chiefs 
who had rested here after their sea excursions. The kings 


' Johan. d« Fordun, SoeH ChrtmiciM, lib. ii p. 70 . ’ id. 

* WaitflT 3o«tt, Lirri the aotea. 
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of the. western isles acknowledged as their suzerains, some¬ 
times the kings of Scotland and sometimes those of Norway, 
as self-interest or compulsion dictated. * The natural aversion 
of the Gael to the lowland Scots aided to maintain the inHe- 
pendence of this purely Gaelic kingdom, which still existed 
in all its plenitude at the time which this history has now- 
attained,.and the king of the. Isles treated, on terms of equality, 
with him of Scotland, his rival in ordinary times, but his 
natural ally against a comnlon enemy, for example, against 
the kings of England ; for the instinct of national hatred, 
which had so often-, impelled the ’ ancient Soots towards 
southern Britain, had not yet disappeared from among the 
Scottish highlanders.^' 

In the lowlands of Scotland, a war against the Anglo- 
Normans could not fail to be extremely popular; for while 
the Saxons by origin, who inhabited that country, burned 
with a desire to revenge their own misfortunes and those of 
their ancestors, by a singular concurrence of circumstances, 
the Norman refugees in Scotland themselves yearned to cross 
swords with their countrymen who had banished them from 
England.^ The desire to regain the domains they had for¬ 
merly usurped, not less ardent in them than in the hearts of 
the Anglo-Saxons was the wish to recover their country and 
their hereditary property, occasioned, in the council of the 
kings of Scotland, where the new citizens sat in great num¬ 
bers, an almost universal vote for war with the conquerors of 
England. Gael, Saxons, Normans, Highlanders, Lowlanders, 
though from different motives, all agreed on this point; and 
it was probably this unanimity, well known by the native 
English, which encouraged the latter to count on the support 
of Scotland, in the great conspiracy framed and discovered 
in the year 1137. 

> RobertuB de Monte, sub. oan. 1160, apud Script, rer. GaUicarum et 
Fraacicarum, xvi. 21)6, in noU ad oalc, pag.— Cliarta Regis Mauniee, apud 
Dugdale, Momtt. Anglic, ii. 427. 

2 Ineulana sive montana gens—populo Anglonim et linguae—infesta 
jugitcr et cradelis. (Jotan. de Fordnn. Scoti-Oiiron. lib. ii. p. 79.) 

* Habebat rex (Seotorum) secum, qoi eum crebro admonitionis calcare— 
stuntLUb&Dtp bine ftUnm Boberti de B^feiientona, ejusque collaterales, qui ex 
BXuUtii sub spe recuperands patris ad ilium confugerant—aliosqiie 
qum piam quiTel questns gratii .... (Oesta Stephaoi regie, aj?u(i Script. 
Ter. Normann. p. 599.) 
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• For some time past, emissaries from the English people 
had come in crowds to the court of the Scottish kings, nephews 
of the last Anglo-Saxon king, conjuring them, by the memory 
of thefr uncle Edgar, to march to the assistance of the op¬ 
pressed nation to which they were related. But the sons of 
Malcolm Kenmore were kings, and, as such, little disposed to 
commit themselres in a national revolt, without powerful mo¬ 
tives of personal interest. They remained deaf to the com¬ 
plaints of the English and the suggestions of their own 
courtiers during the life of Henry I., with whom they had 
some ties of relationship through his wife, Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm. When Henry made the Norman barons swear 
to give the kingdom, after his death, to his daughter by Ma¬ 
tilda, David, then king of Scotland, was present and took the 
oath as vassal of Henry F.; but when the lords of England, 
violating their word, instead of Matilda, chose Stephen of 
Blois, the king of Scotland began to think the cause of the 
Saxons the best.* He promised to assist them in their pro¬ 
ject of exterminating all the Normans, and perhaps, in return 
for this vague promise, he stipulated, as was rumoured at the 
time, that he should be made king of England, did the enter¬ 
prise succeed. 

The enfranchisement of the English did not take place, as 
we have seen above, owing to the vigilance of a bishop. The 
king of Scotland, however, who had Only joined that people 
because he had, on his side, warlike projects against the Nor¬ 
mans, assembled an army and marched towards the south. It 
was not in the name of the oppressed Saxon race that he 
entered England, but in the name of Matilda, his cousin, dis¬ 
possessed, he said, by Stephen of Blois, usurper of the 
kingdom.** 

The English people cared little more for the wife of 
Geolfroy of Anjou than for Stephen of Blois, and yet the 
populations nearest the frontiers #f Scotland, the men of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and aU the valleys whose rivers 
run to swell the waters of the Tweed, impelled by the simple 

' Zeloijue justitia KucoenBus, turn pro oommunissanguimB coguatione, 
turn pro flde muliop repromissa Bt debita, regnum Aaglis turbore dispo- 
Buit. (Ib.) * 

3 Matt. Paris, i. 76.—Henrici Huntind.,.ffiat., lib. viii. apud rer. Anglic. 
Script, (SarUe) p, 600. 


f 
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instinct 'which leads us to seise with avidity every means of 
escape, received the Scots as friends and joined them.* These 
vMleys, of difficult access and scarce subjected by the Nor¬ 
mans, 'were in great measure peopled with Saxons^hose 
fathers had been banished at the time of the Conquest.^ 
They came to the camp of the Scots in great numbers and 
without any order, upon little mountain horses, their only 
property. 

In genera], with the exception of the cavalry of Norman 
or French origin, whom the king of Scotland brought with 
him, and who were clad in complete and uniform mail, the 
great body of the troops presented a most disorderly variety 
of arms and attire. The inhabitants of the ea.stem lowlands, 
men of Danish or Saxon descent, formed the heavy infantry, 
armed with cuirasses and strong pikes; the inhabitants of the 
west, and especially those of Galloway, who still retained a 
marked impress of their British descent, vs'ere, like the ancient 
Britons, without defensiv e arms, and carried long javelins, 
the points of which were sharp, and the wood slender and 
fragile; lastly, the genuine Scots, highlanders and islanders, 
wore caps ornamented with the feathers of wild fowl, and 
large mantles of striped wool, fastened round the waist with 
a leathern belt, whence hung a long broad-sword; they car¬ 
ried a round shield of light wood, covered with a thick 
leather, on the left arm; and some of the island tribes used 
two-handed axes, like the -Scandinavians; the equipment of 
the chiefs was the same as that of the men of the clan; they 
were distinguished only by their longer feathers, lighter, and 
floating more gracefully. 

The numerous, and for the most part irregular, troops of 
the king of Scotland, occupied without resistance all the 
country between the Tweed and the northern limits of the 
province of YorL The Norman kings had not as yet erected 
in thia district the imposing fortresses which they afterwards 
raised there, and thus no obstacle stayed the progress of the 

1 Coadunalus t;rat...i8te eKercitue de NormaiiDis, Germanis, Anglia, de 
Nortb/mbruita at Cmubris, de Teeweudaleet Lodouea, de Piciis, qui vulgo 
Oallewaieases dicuBtur. Scottia. i(Bieardua HagustaidenBis, 
ttmm 1136 apud Hist. Angl. Script. (Selden) i. col. .316. 

^ Walter Scott, Mingireisf of tAtr 8coUi^ Border, IntroductioH, p. ii. 
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■Scottish ants, as an old author calls them.' It appears that 
tills army committed many cruelties in the places throug'h 
which it passed; the historians talk of women and priests 
massacred, of children thrown into the air and caught on the 
points of lances; but, as they talk with little precision, it is 
not known whether these excesses fell only upon men of 
Norman descent, and were the reprisals of the English by 
race, or whether the native aversion of the Graelic population 
for the inhabitants of England was exercised indifferently on 
the serf and on the master, on the Saxon and on the Norman.'' 
The northern lords, and especially the archbishop of York, 
Toustain, profited by the report of these atrocities, spread 
vaguely, and, perhaps, in an exaggerated form, to counteract, 
in the minds of the Saxon inhabitants of the banks of the 
Humber, the interest they would naturally feel in the cause 
of the enemies of the Norman king.^ 

To induce their subjects to march with them against the 
king of Scotland, the Norman barons skilfully flattered old 
local superstitions; they invoked the names of the saints of 
English race, whom they themselves had once treated with 
such contempt; they adopted them, as it were, as general¬ 
issimos of their army, and archbishop Toustain raised the 
banners of St. Cuthbert of Durham, of St. John of Beverly, 
and of St. Wilfred of Ripon. 

These popular standards, which, since the Conquest, had 
scarce seen the day, were taken from the dust of the churches, 
and conveyed to Cuton Moor, near Elfer-tun, now Norti 
Allerton, thirty-two miles north of York, the place where 
the Norman chiefs resolved to await the enemy. William 
Piperel and Walter Espec, of Nottinghamshire, and Gruilbert 
de Lacy and his brother Walter, of Yorkshire, assumed the 
command. The archbishop, who could not attend, on ac¬ 
count of illness, sent in his place Raoul, bishop of Durham, 
probably driven from his diocese by Ae invasion of the Scots.* 

' Formicis Sccrticia (Matth. Paria, i. 130.) 

* Henric. Huntind. lib. Tiii. p. 888.—M^tth. Paris, i. 76.—Chron. Nor- 
mann. apud Script, rer. Norman, p, 977. — Joh. HagnstaldensiB, Script, 

rer. Gallic. &c. xUi. 85. 

3 Ailred. RievsU., hello BUtndardii^ ajnnf hist. Angl. Script. (Sei®eD) 
i, col. 041. 


* Mftttb. Parif. i. 76. 
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Axound the Saxon banners, raised by lords of foreign race- 
in the camp of Allerton, a half religious, half patriotic instinct 
drew together a number of the English inhabitants of the 
surrounding towns and plains. These no longer htfre the 
great battle-axe, the favourite weapon of their ancestors, but 
were armed with large bows and arrows a cloth yard long. 
The Conquest had worked this change in tw-o different ways: 
first, those of the natives, who had stooped to serve the Nor¬ 
man king in battle, for food and pay, had necessarily applied 
themselves to Norman tactics; and next, those who, more inde¬ 
pendent, had adopted the life of partisans on the roads and 
of free-hunters in the forests, had also found it desirable to 
lay aside the weapons adapted for close combat, for others 
better fitted to reach, from a distance, the knights of Nor¬ 
mandy and the king’s stags. The sons of both these classes 
having been from their infancy exercised in drawing the bow, 
England had become, in less than a century, the land of good 
archers, as Scotland was the land of good lances. 

While the Scottish army was passing the Tees, the Norman 
barons actively prepared to meet its attack. They raised 
upon four wheels, a mast, having at its summit a small silver 
box, containing a consecrated host, and around the box floated 
the banners which w-ere to excite the English to fight well.' 
This standard, of a kind common enough in the middle ages, 
was in the centre of the army. The Anglo-Norman knights 
took up their post around it, after having sworn together by 
faith and oath, to remain united for the defence of the 
country, in life and death.“ The Saxon archers flanked "the 
battle array, and formed the vanguard. On the news of the 
approach of the Scots, who were rapidly advancing, the Nor¬ 
man Raoul, bishop of Durham, ascended an eminence in the 
midst of the army, and delivered in French® the following 
harangue; 

“ Noble lords of Nortflan race, you who make France trem¬ 
ble, and have conquered England; the Scots, after having 
done you homage, seek to drive you from your lands. But if 
our fathers in so few numbers subjected a great part of Gaul, 

■ Ib.—Ailred KieraU De bello Btaad. ut sup. col. 337. 

• fTorent. Rigorni, Chion. continnat. p. 700. 

> Matth. Paris, he. cit. 
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•shall we not conquer these half-naked people, who oppose to 
our swords nothing but the skin of their bodies, or a leathern 
buckler?' Their pikes are long, it is true, but the wood is 
fragile", and the iron of poor temper. These people of Gallo¬ 
way have been heard to say, in their vain boasting, that the 
sweetest drink to them were the blood of a Norman. Do ye 
so that not one of them shall return to his family to boast of 
having killed a Norman.”^ 

The Scottish army, having for its standard a simple lance 
with a guidon, marched in several bodies. The young Henry, 
son of the king of Scotland, commanded the lowlanders and 
the English volunteers of Cumberland and Northumberland; 
the king himself was at the head of all the clans of the high¬ 
lands and islands; and the knights of Norman origin, armed 
at all points, formed his guard,'* One of them, named Robert 
de Brus, a man of great age, who .sided with the king of Scot¬ 
land, by reason of his fief of Annandale,* and had no personal 
enmity against his countrymen of England, approached the 
king, as he was about to give the signal of attack, and ad¬ 
dressing him in a mournful tone, said: “ 0 king, dost thou re¬ 
flect against whom thou art about to fight? It is against the 
Normans and the English, who have ever served thee so well 
and promptly in council and in the field, and have subjected 
to thee thy people of Gaelic race. Thou thinkest thyself, then, 
sure of the submission of these tribe.s? Thou hopest, then, to 
hold them to their duty, with the sole aid of thy Scottish men 
at arms?^ remember that it was we who first placed them in 
thy hands, and that hence sprung the hatred which they bear 
our countrymen.”" This speech seemed to make a great im¬ 
pression on the king; but William, his nephew, exclaimed, 
impatiently: “ these are the words of a traitor.” The old 
Norman replied to this insult, by abjuring, in the formula of 
the period, his oath of faith and homage, and then galloped 
to the enemy’s camp.’ * 

The highlanders who surrounded the king of Scotland 

1 Ailred. BieToU. iit sup. col, 340. * Ib. and col. 341. 

’ Ib. col. 340.—Johan. Hagnstald., sup. p. 0U. 

* Do^ale, Mortast. Anglic, ii. 149. * 

» NoTa tibi est in Waleneibos ist» 8eouritfts...9UBai soli tibi eumoionk 
Scotti etiam contra Scottos. (lb.) 

» Ailred. Rievall, ubi sup. col. 344. ^ Ib. 
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raised their voices, and shouted the ancient name of their’ 
country, '‘Alhyn! Alhyn!"^ This was the signal for combat. 
The men of Cumberland, of Liddesdale, and of Teviotdate, 
made a firm and rapid charge upon the centre of the Norman 
army, and, to adopt the expression of an ancient historian, 
broke it like a spider’s web;^ but ill supported by the other 
bodies of Scots, they did not reach the standard of the Anglo- 
Normans. The latter recovered their ranks, and repulsed the 
assailants with great loss. At a second charge, the long javelins 
of the south-western Scots broke against the hauberks and 
shields of the Normans. The highlanders then drew their 
long swords to fight hand to hand ; but the Saxon archers, 
decoying on the sides, assailed them with a shower of arrows, 
while the Norman horse charged them in front, in close 
ranks, and with lances low. “ It was a noble sight,” says a 
ccmteraporary, “ to see the stinging flies issue humming from 
the quivers of the southern men, and fall upon the foe thick 
as hail.” 

The Gad, brave and hardy men, but ill adapted for regu¬ 
lar mihtary evolutions, dispersed the moment they found 
they could not break the enemy’s ranks.^ The whole Scottish 
army, compelled to retreat, fell back upon the Tyne. The 
conquerors did not pursue it beyond this river, and the dis¬ 
trict which bad risen in insurrection upon the approach of 
the Scots, remained, notwithstanding their defeat, emanci¬ 
pated fioEQ Norman domination. For a long period after 
this battle, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland 
formed part of the kingdom of Scotland; and tlie new position 
of these tluree provinces prevented the Anglo-Saxon spirit 
WEkd cbancter frcFm degenerating there so much as in the 
more southern portions of England. The national traditions 
and popolar ballads survived and perpetuated themselves 
Bcrth of the Tyne,^ and it was thence that English poetry, 
annihilated in the distriSts inhabited by the Normans, re- 
taroe^ once more at a later period, to the southern pro¬ 
vinces. 
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^ Job. BromtsB, Chron. ib, C4il. 1027. 

\9k gioba AQfitrolifl part« iaeUr anmeie (tissipata. 

mp, tfoi 

* Johan. HagnlstoJd., nt sup. p. 86. 

* JaxnUaon's Popn^wr Ballade, Icc. ii. &7. 
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• While these things were passing in the north of England, 
the Welsh, who had promised to aid the Saxons in their great 
plan of deliverance, executing this promise, notwithstanding 
the failtire of the enterprise elsewhere, commenced upon the 
whole line of their frontiers an attack upon the strongholds 
erected by the Normans. The Cambrians, an impetuous and 
vehement race of men, rushed to this sudden aggression with 
a sort of national fanaticism; there was no quarter for any 
man who sfHike the French tongue; the barons, knights, and 
stddiers, who had usurped estates iu Wales, the priests and 
monks who had intruded upon the churches and church- 
lands, all these were slaughtered, or driven from the proper¬ 
ties they occupied.* The Cambrians exhibited much cruelty 
in these acts of reprisal, but then they themselves had under¬ 
gone unprecedented sufferings at the hands of the Anglo-Nor¬ 
mans. Hugh-le-Loup, and Robert de Maupas, had almost 
exterminated the native peculation of Flintshire; Robert 
de Ruddhlan had seized the Welsh in his district and made 
serfs of them; Robert de Beleame, earl of Shrewsbury, say 
the historians of the period, tore the Welsh with claws of iron.* 

The conquerors of England, not content with possessing 
the fertile lands of that country, had early begun, with equal 
avidity, to invade the rocks and marshes of Cambria.^ The 
chief’s of the hands established in the western provinces, 
almost all sobcited from king William or his sons, as a sort 
of supplementary pay, licence to conquer from the Welsh; 
such is the language of the old acts.^ Many obtained this 
permission; others dispensed with it, and, equally with the 
lirst, attacked tlie Welsh, who resisted bravely, and defended 
their country inch by inch. The Normans, having made 
themselves masters of the eastern extremities of Wales, erected 
there, according to their custom, a line of strongholds.* 

These fortresses had gradually bectmie so numerous and so 
near to each other, that when, in 1138, the Welsh undertook 

1 Geata Stephani regis, apud ScripL rer. Nomaim, p. 030.—Dugdale, 
Monasl, Anglic,y ii. P2. 

2 Conmirms ut .,4iceidh..,uKt vervituti »t;ocfter 

jugavit. (Order. Vitaiis, lib. viii. p. 670.)—lb. p. 768. 

^ GieBt4 iU^pboBi, vt sup. p. QSQ. 

* Coni^nestor.. dedit ei lieendam e«>ci%»erendi svpcf WaUezuses. 
dale, 3fon. ArgUc. i. 724.) 

^ GesU Ste^pbaju regis, loeo sup. cit. 
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to break through the chain, nearly the whole of South Wales, 
the valleys of Glamorganshire and Brecknockshire, and the 
great .promontory of Pembrokeshire, were already severed 
from ancient Cambria. Various circumstances had contri¬ 
buted to facilitate these conquests. First, in the reign of 
William Rufus, a civil war among the southern Welsh (an 
event but too- common with them) introduced into Glamor¬ 
ganshire, as hired auxiliaries of one of the contending parties, 
a band of Norman adventurers, commanded by Robert Fitz- 
Aymon. This Robert (the same whose daughter refused to 
accept a husband without two names), after fighting for a 
Welsh chieftain, and receiving his wages, on his return to his 
domain in Gloucestershire reflected upon the terrible effect 
that his steel-clad men and horses had produced upon the 
Cambrians,' and the reflection suggested to him the project of 
visiting as a conqueror the chieftain he had served as a mer¬ 
cenary. He collected a more numerous band than before, 
entered the valley of Glamorganshire, and took possession of 
the districts nearest to the Norman frontier.'' The invaders 
divided out the country among themselves, according to their 
ranks. Robert Fitz-Aymon had for his share three towns, 
and became earl of the conquered territory. Among his 
principal companions, history mentions Robert de St. Quentin, 
Pierre-le-Sourd, Jean-le-Flamand, and Richard de Gran¬ 
ville, or Grainville, as the Normans pronounced it.^ They 
had each of them whole villages or vast domains, and from 
poor hirelings became, in the eye of posterity, the stock of a 
new race of nobles and powerful barons. 

At about the same time, Hamlin, son of Dreux de Ba- 
laon, built a castle at Abergavenny, and one William, who 
constructed a fortress at Monmouth, assumed the name of 
William de Monemue, according to the Norman euphony:'* 
this William, for the salvation of his soul, made a donation 
of a Welsh church to thb monks of St. Florent at Saumur; 
in the same neighbourhood, Robert de Candos or Chandos 
founded and endowed a priory for a body of monks from 
Normandy." During the wars which a numerous party of 

1 Cambrim Biography, p. 107, at the -word Einion a!i CoUwynn; and 
p. at the word Jettijn ab Owrgavt. 

* Cambrian Biography, p. 197. > Ib, p. 190. 

* Dugdale, Monast, Anglic, i. 950—000. “ Ib. ii. 904, 
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Normans oarried on against William Rufus and Henry I., in 
favour of duke Robert, these kings summoned to their aid all 
the soldiers of fortune they could collect. These, for the most 
part, like the soldiers of the Conqueror, required in compensa¬ 
tion for their services, the promise of territorial possessions, 
for which they did homage beforehand to the kings. In pay¬ 
ment of these debts, there were first appropriated the lands 
confiscated from the Normans of the opposite party, and when 
this resource was exhausted, the adventurers had letters of 
marque upon the Welsh.* 

Several captains of free companies w’ho received their 
wages in this coin, distributed out among themselves, before 
they had conquered them, the counties around Glamorganshire, 
and added the name of each portion so self-allotted, to their own 
name; then upon the expiration of their time of service in 
England, they took their way westward, to assume posses- 
session, as they phrased it, of their inheritances.^ Thus, in 
the reign of William Rufus, Bernard de Neuf-Marche seized 
upon Brecknockshire, and dying, left it, say the acts, in lawful 
property to his daughter Sybil.^ In the time of king Henry, 
one Richard, a Norman by birth,, count of Eu, conquered 
the Welsh province of Divet or Pembroke, with a small army 
of Braban^ons, Normans, and even of English, whom the 
miseries of their owm subjection had reduced to the condition 
of adventurer-invaders of other men’s lands. Richard d’Eu 
in this campaign received from his Flemings and his English 
the Teutonic surname of Stronghoghe or Strongbow, and by 
a singular chance, this soubriquet, unintelligible to the Nor¬ 
mans, remained hereditary in the family of the Norman earl,'* 

Strongbow and his companions in arras proceeded by .sea 
to the westernmost point of the land of Divet, (ind landing 
there, drove back eastward the Cambrian population of the 
coast, massacring all who resisted them. The Brabancons 
were at this period the best infantr^ in Europe, and the land 
invaded, generally level in its character, enabled them to 
make full advantage of their heavy armour.’ Effecting a 

^ InvaUeudse Cambriae facultatemconcessit. .(Gir.Uil. Cambrensis, liiner. 
Cambria:.) , 

• Ib. ^ Bugdale, Monast. Amjlic., i. 3'20. * Ib. p- 7-2. 

5 Giraldus Cainbrensis, De illaudilius Wflllice, cap. viii.; Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 402. 
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rapid conquest, they divided out the towns, houses, and lands, 
and built castles to secure themselves from the incursions of 
the vanquished. The Flemings and Normans, who occupied 
the first rank in the conquering army, were the most favoured 
in the division of the spoil, and their posterity constituted 
the new proprietors and new nobles of the land. Several 
centuries ai'terwards, these nobles and proprietors were still 
distinguishable by the French turn of their names, preceded 
by the particle de, or the word fils or fitz, according to the 
old orthography.' The descendants of the English who took 
part in the expedition, composed the middle class of small 
landowners and free farmers; their language became the 
common tongue of the vanquished district, whence it expelled 
the Welsh idiom, a circumstance which gave to Pembroke¬ 
shire the cognomen of Little England beyond Wales.“ A 
remarkable monument of this conquest long subsisted in the 
country: a road along the crest of the mountains, and which, 
constructed by the conquerors for the purpose of facilitating 
their marches and securing more rapid intercommunication, 
retained for several centuries the name of the Fleming way.^ 
Encouraged by the example of Eichard Strongbow, earl 
of Pembroke, other adventurers landed in Cardigan bay; 
and one Martin de Tours or des Tours, invaded the land of 
Keymes or Kemys, in company with Guy de Brionne and 
Guerin de Mont Cenis, or, as it was called in Norman, Mont 
Chensey.^ Martiu de Tours assumed the title of lord of 
Keymes, as sovereign administrator of the country in which 
his men at arms established themselves.'’ He opened an 
asylum there for all the French, Flemish, and even English 
by birth, who chose to come and augment his colony, swear 
fealty and homage to him against the Welsh, and receive 
lands on condition of service, with the title of free guests of 
Keymes.® The town which these adventurers founded was 
called Le Buury neuf (Newtown), and the spot where the 
War-chief who had become lord of the country erected his 
principal dwelling, wa.s long called Chateau-Martin (Castle 

' CaBttbrian Begialrr for 171X1, p. 6H, 

• Anglia trmns Valliana. (/b. p. C3.) * Veins Uhtirta; tb. p. 124. 

^ ' Camluuu KagiaLer for 17^, p. 124. 

* Mtftiuuf Turoaenaifi vel ie Tuiribcta, dlomiiius ie Kemep. (/b. 120 ) 
• Ib. lOS. 
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Martin), pursuant to the genius of the old French tongue.' 
To sanctify his invasion, Martin built a church and a priory, 
which he peopled with priests, brought, at a great expense, 
from the abbey of St. Martin de Tours, and whom he selected, 
either because the town of Tours was his native place, or be¬ 
cause its name was the same with his own.'* On his death, 
he was buried in a marble tomb, in the nave of the new 
church, and the Touravese priests of the lordship of Keymes 
recommended to the benedictions of every Christian, the 
memory of their patron, who, said they, had by his pious zeal 
revived in that land the tottering faith of the Welsh.'* 

The imputation thus thrown out, which the Norman pre¬ 
lates had made so much use of to authorize their intrusion and 
the dispossession of all the clergy of English race, was renewed 
against the Cambrians, by those to whom the conquerors of 
Wales gave churches or abbeys. To colour by some sort of 
pretext the violent expulsion of the former bishops and priests 
of this country, .they declared them en masse heretics and 
false Christians.■* Yet the bishops of Cambria had long since 
been reconciled with the Romish church, had re-entered, as 
it was then termed, the Catholic unity, and one of them, the 
bishop of St. David’s, had even received the pallium.’ They 
complained bitterly to the pope of the usurpation of their 
churches by men of foreign race and impious lives.® But he 
paid no heed to them, considering those who had re-established 
the tax of Peter’s pence as excellent judges of what was good 
for men’s souls. After this useless appe^, the Welsh, driven 
to extremity, vindicated justice for themselves, and in many 
places expelled, in their turn, by force of arms, the foreign 
priests who had expelled their priests and disposed of the 
property of the church as of private patrimony.’ 

‘ lb. Tin. > DiigiUle, MtmoMt. An^Uc.^ i. 444. 

’ ('onsuelam LiliuH.,.rabieiD, eifrsiAtUQ, in»olentem ciroumqtiAqdP 

ditdUTTciitli audaciiiiQ Ft chrutiaiMB fidei niagaii ex partii ignuranti&m. (Id- 
ii. (•:).) 

* TflJilam in monbnn eonim peTTerxiUtem. (Helden, not. od Fadmeri 
nnv. p. 200.) » lb. lift. 

Hi'ilvriola de primo sUtn landaTeniiii ecolevia; Anglia Bacra, ii. (J7-1. 

’ Ip«e cnim GudefVidlaB epiaeopaiam ranm deiiena!t,..Wallentiuin i^en- 
latione compulane. (Roger de Hoveden, AnntU. pan potl., apud Ber. 
Anglic. Script. Barile, p. M4.) 
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These acts of national vengeance were more frequent in 
the maritime districts, further removed from the centre of 
Anglo-Norman power. On the coast facing the isle of Angle- 
sea, conquered simultaneously with that island by the soldiers 
of the earl of Chester, there was an episcopal city called 
Bangor, where king Henry I. had established a Norman pre¬ 
late, named Herve. To fulfil to the king’s satisfaction his 
pastoral functions, amidst a country scarce subjected, lierve, 
says an ancient author, drew his double-edged sword,' launch¬ 
ing forth daily anathemas on the Cambrians, while he made 
war upon them at the head of a troop of soldiers.'^ The 
Welsh did not allow themselves to be excommunicated and 
massacred without resistance; they defeated the bishop’s army, 
killed one of his brothers, and many of his men, and compelled 
him to make a hasty retreat.^ Herv^ returned to king Henry, 
who congratulated him^ on having suffered fpr the faith, and 
promised him a recompence. The reigning pope, Pascal, 
wrote with his own hand to the king, recommending to him 
this victim of what he called the persecution and ferocity of 
the barbarians.® 

Yet at this period, the Welsh nation was, perhaps, of all 
Europe, that which least merited the epithet of barbarian; 
despite the evil which the Anglo-Normans inflicted upon 
them every day, those who visited them unarpaed, as simple 
travellers, were received with cordial hospitality; they were 
at once admitted into the bosom of the best families, and 
shared the highest pleasures of the country, music and song. 

“ They who arrive in the morning,” says an author of the 
twelfth century, “ are entertained until evening with the con¬ 
versation of the young women, and the sounds of the harp.”® 
There was a harp in every house, however poor it might be; 
and the company, seated in a circle round the musician, sang, 
alternately, stanzas, sometimes extemporised; challenges passed 

* El Hist. Eliensi MSS.; Selden, ut sup. 

- Nunc crebro unatbemate, nunc propiniiuonim et otiorum bominum eos 
CDliercena multitudine. (/&.) 

• Nec minor full eorum contra eum rebellio. (/6.) 

< Belidoei episcopi. (Tb.). ‘ Fb. 

6 qjiraliluB uambrenBia, Cambria 2)eicrij9tio; Camien, Anglica, Hiber- 
nica, fltc., p. 689. 
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for improvisation and song, from man to man, and sometimes 
from village to village.' 

■The vivacity natural to the Celtic race, was further mani- 
feeted in the Cambrians by an excessive taste for conversa¬ 
tion, aiyi their promptitude in repartee. “ All the Welsh, 
without exception, even in the lowest ranks,” says the ancient 
author already quoted, “have been gifted by nature with a 
great volubility of tongue, and extreme confidence in answer¬ 
ing before princes and nobles; the Italians and French seem 
to possess the same faculty ; but it is not found among the 
English of race nor among the Saxons of Germany nor 
among the AUemans. The present servitude of the English 
will, doubtless, be alleged as the cause of this want of assur¬ 
ance in the English; but such is not the true reason of this 
difference, for the Saxons of the continent are free, and yet 
the same defect is to be remarked in them.”^ 

The Welsh, who never, like the Germanic tribes, under¬ 
took invasive expeditions out of their own country, and who, 
in one of their national proverbs, wished that “ every ray of 
the sun were a poniard to pierce the friend of war,”® never, 
on the other hand, made peace with the foreigner, so long as 
he occupied their territory, how long soever he remained 
there, how firmly fixed soever in castles, villages, and towns. 
The day on which one of these castles was demolished, was a 
day of universal rejoicing, in which, to use the words of a 
Welsh writer, the father deprived of an only son forgot his 
calamity."* In the great insurrection of 1138, the Normans, 
attacked along the whole line of their marches, from the 
mouth of the Dee to the Severn, lost numerous fortified posts, 
and for some time, were obliged, in their turn, to assume a 
defensive attitude.® But the advantage obtained by the 
Cambrians was of no great importance, because they did not 
prosecute the war beyond the limitg of their mountains and 
their valleys. Their attack, however vigorous, gave, there¬ 
fore, less darm to the conquerors of England, than the inva- 

• Pennant, Ttmr m WaUs. 

^ GiraldoB Cambrensis, ut rup. p. 691. 

^ Cambro-Briton, Li. 13. ’ * Ib. i. 137. ^ 

* Gesta Stephimi Kegis, apvd Script rer. Nonnann., p. 931. Fforent. 
Wigorn., Ohron. Continuat., p. 660. 
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sion of the king of Scotland, and was of still less utility to the 
Saxon people, who had placed their hopes in it.* 

King Stephen deemed it unnecessary to quit his southern 
residence to march against either the Scots or the Welsh. 
But, shortly afterwards, the Norman partisans of ^tilda, 
daughter of Henry L, gave him deeper uneasiness. Invited 
to England by her friends, Matilda landed on the 22nd Sep¬ 
tember of the year 1139, threw herself into Arundel Castle 
on the coast of Sussex, and thence gained that of Bristol, 
which was held by her brother, Robert earl of Gloucester.* 
On the news of the pretender’s arrival, many secret discon¬ 
tents and intrigues revealed themselves. Most of the northern 
and western chiefs solemnly renounced their homage and 
obedience to Stephen of Blois, and renewed the oath they 
had taken to the daughter of king Henry. The whole Nor¬ 
man race of England seemed divided into two factions, which 
observed each other for awhile with wary distrust, ere they 
came to blows. “ Neighbour," say the historians of the time, 
“suspected neighbour; friend, friend; brother, brother.’’^ 

Fresh bunds of Brabancon soldiers, hired by one or other 
of the two rival parties, came with arms and baggage by dif¬ 
ferent ports and various roads, to the rendezvous respectively 
assigned by the king and by hlatilda,* each side promising 
them the lands of the opposite faction as pay. To meet the 
expenses of this civil war, the Anglo-Normans sold their do¬ 
mains, their villages and their towns in England, with the in¬ 
habitants, body and goods.^ Many made incursions upon the 
domains of their adversaries, and carried off horses, oxen, 
sheep, and the men of English race, who were seized even in 
towns, and taken away, bound back to back. 

“ Every rich man,” says the Saxon clironicle, “ built 
castles, and defended them against all, and they filled the 
land full of castles. Thqy gready oppressed the wretched 
peo|fie, by making them work at diese castles, and when the 
casdes were finished, they filled them with devils and evil 

■ Orleiious Vitalis, HM. EccXenaitica, Ub. xiii., apud Script, rer. Mor- 
m&mi} ^ 91 

’ iWrafl. Cantnai.j Chromic.^ apud Hist. Angl. Script. [Selden), col. 
1349 . 

» n. p. 1350 . • n. p. 1349 . 

* FlorenU Wigorn., Chron. Coni., p. B72. 
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men. Then they took those whom they suspected to have 
any goods, by night and by day, seizing both men and women, 
and they put them in prison for their gold and silver, and 
tortured them with pains unspeakable, for never were any 
martyrs tormented as these were. They hung some up by 
their feet, and smoked them with foul smoke; some by their 
thumbs, or by the head, and they hung burning things on 
their feet. They put a knotted string about their heads, and 
writhed it till it went into the brain. They put them into 
dungeons wherein were adders, and snakes, and toads, and 
thus wore them out. Some they put into a crucet-house, 
that is, into a chest that was short and narrow, and not deep; 
and they put sharp stones in it, and crushed the man therein, 
so that they broke all his limbs. There were hateful and 
grim things, called sachenteges,^ in many of the castles, and 
which two or three men had enough to do to carry. The 
sachentege was made thus: it was fastened to a beam, having 
a sharp iron to go round a man’s throat and neck, so that he 
might no ivays sit, nor lie, nor sleep, but that he must bear 
all the iron. Many thousands they exhausted with hunger. 
I cannot and I may not tell of all the wounds and all the tor¬ 
tures that they inflicted upon the wretched men of this land; 
and this state of things lasted the nineteen years that Stephen 
was king, and ever grew worse and worse. They were con¬ 
tinually levying an exaction from the towns, which they 
called tensery,'^ and when the miserable inhabitants had no 
more to give, then plundered they and burned all the towns; 
so that well mightest thou walk a whole day’s journey, nor 
even shouldest thou find a single soul in a town or its lands 
tilled. 

“ Then was corn dear, and flesh, and cheese, and butter, 
for there was none in the land. Wretched men starved with 
hunger; some lived on alms, who had been erewhile rich; 
some fled the country; never wa'k there more misery, and 
never acted heathens worse than these. At length they 
spared neither church nor churchyard, but they took all that 
was valuable therein, and then burned the church and all 
together. Neither did they spare the lands of bishops or 

* iSor, EDecms a process, 1 jadicial question; lis, qum§tio 

Ugt, trap, bond. See Lye'S Saxon Olouary. 

* Tmitr or Tanser, old French, to chastise. 
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of abbots or of priests, but they robbed the monks and the 
clergy, and every man plundered his neighbour, as much as 
he might. If two or three men came riding to a town, all 
the township fled before them, and thought that they were 
robbers, The bishops and clergy were ever cursing them, 
but this to them was nothing, for they were all accursed, and 
forsworn, and reprobate. The earth bai'e no corn; you 
might as well have tilled the sea, for the land was all ruined 
by such deeds, and it was said openly that Christ and his 
saints slept. These things, and more than we can say, did 
we suffer during nineteen years, because of our sins.”* 

The greatest terror prevailed in the environs of Bristol, 
where the empress Matilda and her Angevins had established 
their head-quarters. All day long men -vyere brought into 
the city, bound and gagged with a piece of wood or an iron 
bit.^ Troops of disguised soldiers were constantly leaving 
the castle, who, concealing their arms and language, and 
attired in the English habit, spread through the town and 
neighbourhood, mingling with the crowd in the market.s and 
streets, and there, suddenly seizing those whose appearance 
denoted easy circumstances, carried them oft'to their quarters 
and put them to ransom. It was against Bristol that king 
Stephen first directed his army. This strong and well-de¬ 
fended city resisted, and the royal troops revenged them¬ 
selves by devastating and burning the environs.® The king 
next attacked, one by one and with better success, the Nor¬ 
man castles along the Welsh frontier, the seigneurs of which 
had nearly to a man declared against him. 

'While he was engaged in this protracted and troublesome 
war, insurrection broke out in the eastern districts of the 
country; the marshy lands of Ely, which had served as a 
refuge to the last of the free Saxons, became a camp for the 
Normans of the Angevin faction. Baldwin de Reviers or 
Eedvers, earl of Devonshi/e, and Lenoir, bishop of Ely, raised 
against king Stephen intrenchments of stone and mortar in 


I Saxon Chronicle, translated by Mias Gurney. • For the original, see 
Appendix, No. J. 

* 0|p obdurato, val cum massi aliq^ua illic urgenter impressa, vel cum 
machimeuU ad formam asperi freni capistrata et dentata. (Qesta Stepbani 
regia, vt sup. p. B41.) 


* Ib. 
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the very place where Hereward had erected a fortreas of 
wood.' This district, always considered formidable by the 
Norman authority, on account of the facilitie.s it presented 
for hostile assemblage and defence, had been placed by 
Henry I. under the authority of a bishop, whose superin¬ 
tendence svas to be combined with that of the earl or viscount 
of the province.^ The first bishop of the new diocese of Ely 
was the same Herve whom the Welsh had expelled from 
Bangor; the second was Lenoir, who discovered and de¬ 
nounced tlie great conspiracy of the English in the year 1137. 
It was not out of personal zeal for king Stephen, but from 
patriotism as a Norman, that the latter served the king 
against the Saxons; and as soon as the Normans had declared 
against Stephen, Lenoir joined them, and undertook to make 
the islands of his diocese a rendezvous for the friends of 
Matilda.^ 

Stephen attacked his adversaries in this camp as WilUam 
the Conqueror had formerly attacked the Saxon refugees 
there. He constructed bridges of boats, over which his 
cavalry passed, and completely routed the troops of Baldwin 
de Keviers and bishop Lenoir.' The bishop fled to Glou¬ 
cester, where the daughter of Henry I. then was with her 
principal partisans. Her friends in the west, encouraged 
by the king’s absence, repaired the breaches in their castle- 
walls, or, transforming into fortresses the towers of the great 
churches, furnished them with war-machines, and dug moats 
round them, even in the churchyards, so that the bodies were 
laid bare and their bones scattered.® The Norman prelates 
did not scruple to participate in these military operations, and 
were not the least active in torturing the English to make 
them give ransom. They were seen, as in the first years of 
the Conquest, mounted upon war-horses, clad in armour, and 
a lance or baton in their hands, directing the works and the 
attacks, or casting lots for the spoil.® 

* Thomiis Eliensis, Hist. Eliensis; Anglia Sacra, i. 020. 

* Petrus Blesensis, Ingulji Crmtinuat., apud Her. Anglic. Script., (Gale) 
i. 117. 

* CcDsiilerata...niira et insuperabili loci munitioDe. (Qesta Stepb., p. 

"to.) i Jb. p. 950. Thomas Eliensis, loc. cil. * 

^ Cemiterium in castelli sustoUebatar vallum pareutum que et cognalorum 
corpora, alia semiputrefacta, alia recentiseime hnmata, crudele apectaculum, 
ab imo...retracto. (Oast. St^h., he. eit.) • lb. p. 902. 
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The bishop of Chester and the bisliop of Lincoln were re¬ 
markable among the most warlike. The latter rallied the 
troops beaten at the camp of Ely, and re-formed, upon the 
eastern coast, an army which king Stephen came to attack, 
but with less success than before; his troops, victorious at 
Ely, dispersed near Lincoln: abandoned by those who sur¬ 
rounded him, the king defended himself alone for some time; 
but at last, obliged to yield, he wa.s taken to Gloucester, to 
the quarters of the countess of Anjou, who, by the advice of 
her council of war, imprisoned him in the donjon of Bristol. 
This defeat ruined the royal cause. The Normans of Stephen’s 
party, seeing him conquered and captive, passed over in 
crowds to Matilda. His own brother, Henry, bishop of 
Winchester, declared himself for the victorious faction; and 
the Saxon peasants, who equally detested both parties, pro¬ 
fited by the misfortune of the conquered to despoil them and 
maltreat them in their flight.' 

The grand-daughter of William the Conqueror made her 
triumphal entry into the city of Winchester; bishop Henry 
received her at the gates, at the head of the clergy of all 
the churches. She took possession of the royal ornaments, 
and of Stephen’s treasure," and convoked a great council of 
prelates, earls, barons, and knights. The assembly decided 
that Matilda should assume the title of queen, and the bishop 
who presided pronounced the following form:—“ Having first 
invoked, as was befitting, the assistance of Almighty God, we 
elect, for lady of England and Normandy, the daughter of the 
glorious, rich, good, and pacific king Henry, and promise 
her faith and support.”" But the good fortune of queen Ma¬ 
tilda soon made her disdainful and arrogant; she ceased to 
solicit the counsel of her old friends, and treated with little 
favour those of her adversaries who sought to make peace 
witii her. The authors of her elevation, when they re¬ 
quested aught of her, often underwent a refusal; and when 
they bowed before her, says an old historian, she did not rise 
to acknowledge the homage.* This conduct cooled the zeal 
of her most devoted partisans, and the majority of them, 

• n. p. B.M. 2 Ib. p. Br)t. 

* iotM Canoilii Winton., apud Wilkiaa, Concilia if agjut i20. 

' Mon iptn ante ae inolinantibna reaerenter ut decoit asaargere. (Geau 
Rtepbani, p. 904.) 
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' quitting her, without, however, declaring for the dethroned 
king, awaited the result in repose.* 

•From Winchester, the new queen went to London. She 
was the daughter of a Saxon, and the Saxon citizens, from a 
kind of national sympathy, were better pleased to see her in 
their city, than _they were to see there the king of pure 
foreign race;* but the enthusiasm of these serfs of the Con¬ 
quest made little impression on the proud heart of the wife of 
the count of Anjou, and the first words she addressed to the 
citizens of London, were a demand for an enormous subsidy. 
The citizens, whom the devastations of war and the exactions 
of Stephen had reduced to such distress that they were in 
fear of a speedy famine, intreated the queen to pity them, 
and to wait until they had recovered from their present 
misery, ere she imposed new tributes on them. “The king 
has left us nothing,’’ said the deputies from the citizens, sub¬ 
missively. “ I understand,” said the daughter of Henry I,, 
disdainfully; “you have given all to my adversary; you have 
conspired with him against me; and you would have me spare 
you.” Obliged to pay the tax, the citizens of London seized 
the occasion to present an humble petition to the queen: 
“Noble lady,” said they, “let it be permitted us to follow 
the good laws of king Edward, thy great uncle, instead of 
those of thy father the king Henry, which are harsh and ill 
to bear."* But, as if she blushed for her maternal anc.estors 
and abnegated her Anglo-Saxon descent, Matilda became 
furious at this petition, treated those who dared to address it 
to her as the most insolent of serfs, and threatened them 
fiercely. Deeply aggrieved, but dissimulating their anger, the 
citizens returned to the Guildhall,* where the Normans, be¬ 
come less suspicious, allowed them to assemble to arrange 
among themselves the payment of the taxes; for the govern¬ 
ment had adopted the custom of imposing upon the 

towns in the mass, without trouliling themselves as to the 
manner in which the impost should be raised by individual 
contributions. 

Quean Matilda waited in full security, either in the Tower 
or in the new palace of William Kufus at Westminster, for 

9 

* Oesl. Stephini, p. 954. * * Se illi sopplices obtulenint. 

• Fiorent. Wg^orn. Continuat.^ p. 077 
* Geeta 9t«phaai, loc. sup. cit. 
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the citizens to come and present to her on their knees the 
gold she had demanded, when suddenly the bells of the town 
rang the alarm; an immense crowd filled the streets and 
squares. From every house issued a man, armed with the 
first weapon that had come to hand. An ancient author 
likens the multitude who thus tumultuously assembled to 
bees quitting a hive. The queen and her Norman and An¬ 
gevin barons, thus surprised, and not daring to risk, in the 
narrow and tortuous streets, an encounter in which the supe¬ 
riority of arms and of military skill could be of no avail, 
speedily mounted their horses and fled. They had hardly 
passed the last houses of the suburbs, when a troop of English 
hastened to the lodgings they had occupied, broke open the 
doors, and not finding the men, seized upon all they had left 
behind. The queen hastened along the Oxford road with 
her barons and knigbts; from time to time some of these 
quitted her to retreat in greater safety alone by cross roads 
and bye paths; she entered Oxford with her brother the earl 
of Gloucester,- and the few who had followed the road she 
pursued as tlie safest, or who forgot their own danger in 
hers.' 

This danger, however, was not great; the people of Lon¬ 
don, satisfied with having driven the new queen of England 
from their walls, did not pursue her. Their insurrection, the 
result of an ebullition of fury, without any previous project 
and without connexion with any other movement, did not 
oonititute the first act of a national insurrection. The ex¬ 
pulsion of Matilda and her adherents, however, while it did 
not profit the Englidi, served the partisans of king Stephen, 
who entering London, occupied the city and garrisoned it 
with their troops, under colour of alliance with the citizens. 
The wife of the imprisoned king repaired hither also, and 
took up her quarters in the Tower; aU that the citizens oh- 
tamed was permission to* enrol a thousand of their number, 
with helmet and hauberk, among the troops who assem¬ 
bled in the name of Stephen, to serve, as auxiliaries of the 
Normans, under William and Roger dels Cbeanaye.*. 

The bishop of Winchester, seeing his brother’s party re- 

^ * Gesta Stephani, loc, tup, dt. 

* MiUe cum galeis et loricla ornadasime iastrucli. (Gesta Stepb&oi> 
p. 036.) 
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gaining some strength, deserted the opposite faction, and 
declared once more for the prisoner of Bristol; he unfurled 
the king’s flag on Winchester castle and on his own episco¬ 
pal palace, which he had fortified and embattled like a castle. 
Robert of Gloucester and the partisans of Matilda came to 
besiege it. The garrison of the castle, constructed in the 
centre of the city, set fire to the surrounding houses, in order 
to harass the besiegers; and in the mean time, the London 
army attacking the latter unexpectedly, compelled them to 
retire to the churches, which were set on fire as a mode of 
driving them out. Robert of Gloucester was taken prisoner, 
and his followers dispersed. Barons and knights threw aside 
their arms, and travelling on foot to avoid recognition, tra¬ 
versed, under assumed names, the towns and villages. But, 
besides the king’s partisans, who followed them closely, they 
encountered on their way other enemies, the Saxon peasants, 
furious against them in their defeat, os they had been just 
before against the opposite party, under similar circum¬ 
stances; they stopped the proud Normans, whom, dp.8pite 
their efibrts to disguise themselves, they recognised by their 
language, and compelled them to run before them, by blows 
of their whips. Tlic archbishop of Canterbury, other bishops, 
and a number of seigneurs, were maltreated in this way and 
despoiled of their horses and clothes. Thus, this war was for 
llie native English at once a source of misery and of joy—of 
that frantic joy we feci amidst suffering, in returning evil 
fur evil. The granilson of a man who had died at Hastings, 
now found himself master of the life of a Norman boron 
or prelate, and the English women, who tamed the spin¬ 
ning-wheel in the service of noble Norman dameo, laughed 
as they heard related the sufferings of queen Matilda on 
her departure from Oxford; how slie hod fled with three 
knights, on foot, and by night, through the snow; and how 
she had fearfully passed the enemy’s poets, trembling at the 
least sound of men and horses, or at the voice of the sen¬ 
tinels.* 

Soon after the brother of Matilda, Robert earl of Glouces¬ 
ter, had been token prisoner, the two parties concluded an 
agreement, by which the king and the earl were exchanged. 


‘ Geflta Stephanj, p. D59. 
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one for the other, bo that the dispute resumed its first posi¬ 
tion. Stephen quitted Bristol castle and resumed the exercise 
of royalty, his government extending over the portion of the 
country where his partisans predominated; that is to say, 
over the central and eastern provinces of England. As to 
Normandy, none of his orders reached it; for during bis cap¬ 
tivity, the whole of that country had yielded to earl Geoffroy, 
the husband of Matilda, who, shortly afterwards, with the 
consent of the Nwmans, transferred the title of duke of Nor¬ 
mandy to his eldest son Henry.' The party of Stephen thus 
lost the hope of recruiting itself beyond seas; but a.s he was 
master of the coast, he was in a position to prevent any suc¬ 
cour thence to his adversaries at home, who were shut up in 
the vvest. Their only resource was to hire bodies of Welsh, 
who, though ill ai-med, by their bravery and singular tactics, 
arrested, for awhile, the march of the king’s partisans.“ 

While the struggle w'as thus languidly prolonged on both 
sides, Henry, son of Matilda, left Normandy with a small 
army, and succeeded in landing in England. On the first 
rumour of his arrival, many nobles began to abandon the 
cause of Stephen; but, as soon as they learned that Henry 
had but a few followers and very little money, most of these 
returned to the king, and the desertion ceased.’ The war 
went on in the same way as before; castles were taken and 
retaken, towns pillaged and burnt. The English, flying from 
their houses, through force or fear, raised huts under the 
walls of the churches; but they were soon driven from them 
by one or the other party, who converted the church into a 
fortress, embattling its towers, and furnishing them with war 
machines.’ 

Stephen's only son, Eustache, who had more than once 
aignalized himself by his valour, died, after having pillaged 
a domain consecrated to Saint Edmund, king and martyr; 
bis death was, according cto the English, the consequence of 
the outrage he had dared to commit on this saint of English 


* Gail. Neubrig., De rtbns (Heame) p. OH. 

^ Crudclemque et ludomiiuzn pedeetriB tnultUudiniB, Walt^naium sciliDet, 
aggregavil cxeroUuin. (Gesta StepLani, p. 965.) 

■ Ib. 97^1, Gervas CantUftr., Chron., vt svp. p. 1006. 

* Be turn imde dulces et imbelles aiidi^rant tiDtinnabuloriiTa onoDitiia, 
nunc balistas erigi. (Gest. Stepbani, p. 951.) 
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■race.* Stephen having now no son to whom he could desire 
to transmit the kingdom, proposed to his rival, Henry of 
Anjou, to terminate the war by an accommodation; he re- 
quired'that the Normans of England, and of the continent, 
should allow him to reign in peace during his life, on condi¬ 
tion that the son of Matilda should be king after him. The 
Normans consented to this, and peace was re-established. 
The tenour of the treaty, sworn by the bishops, earls, barons, 
and knights of both parties, is presented to us under two very 
different aspects by the historians of the time, according to 
the faction they favour. Some say that king Stephen 
adopted Henry as his son, and that in virtue of this preli¬ 
minary act, the lords swore to give in heritage to the adopted 
son, his father’s kingdom others, on the contrary, assert 
that the king positively acknowledged the hereditary right of 
the son of Matilda to the kingdom, and that in return the 
latter benevolently granted him permission to reign fur the 
remainder of his life.® Thus contemporaries, equally worthy 
of belief, deduce from two principles, entirely opposite, the 
legitimacy which they accord to the grandson of Henry 1. 
Which are we to believe on this point? neither the one 
nor the other; the truth is, that the same barons who had 
elected Stephen despite the oath sworn to Matilda, and who 
afterwards elected Matilda despite the oath sworn to Ste¬ 
phen, by a new act of will, designed, as successor to Stephen, 
the son of Matilda and not the mother : from this all-potent 
will was derived the royal legitimacy.^ 

Shortly before his expedition to England, Henry had mar¬ 
ried the divorced wife of the king of France, Eleanor, or 
Alienor, or, more familiarly, Aonor, daughter of William, 
earl of Poitou and duke of Aquitaine, that is to say, sove- 

' t'liriiu, NorDiann., apiiii Script, rer. Korm., p. OHM. 

' El rex qnidem ducem adnpLaBs in liliuw, euiu eolemniwr Bncceurrorcai 
pi'tipiiiim decliuarit. (Guil. Neubri^,, p. 103.) 

^ Hex,..TepDgnorit...herciitariuin jus ijuod dux Henricns babebat in regno 
AagliK, et ilux benigiie conce.ssit ut rex totu xiti bui, si veUet, regnnBi le 
neret. (Cbron. Nonnann., lit sup.) 

* Scietis quod ego Hex Stepbanus Henricom ducem Normanniar post mr: 
bucct'sHt.ieni regni Anglias, et liaeredcm liieum jnre bjereditario conslitui. 
el sic ei el heeredibia euis regnum Angiias donavi el couflnnaTi. (lAtm- 
loeuium pacib; Job. Bromton. (7Aron., apvd Anglice Hist. Script., Selden, 
i. 10,17.) 
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reign of all the western coast of Gaul, from the mouth of the 
Loire to the foot of the Pyrenees.' According to the custom 
of this country, Eleanor enjoyed there all the power that her 
father had exercised; and, moreover, her husband, though a 
foreigner, could share the sovereignty with her. King Louis 
VII. had enjoyed the privilege so long as he remained united 
to the daughter of earl William, and he maintained officers 
and garrisons in the towns of Aquitaine; hut, as soon as he 
had repudiated her, he found himself under the necessity of 
recalling his seneschals and troops.^ It was in Palestine, 
whither Eleanor had followed her husband to the crusades, 
that their misunderstanding broke out. Persuaded, right or 
wrong,^ that the queen played him false with a young Sara¬ 
cen, Louis solicited and obtained the divorce refused by the 
church to common people, but frequently granted to princes.'* ** 
A council was held at Beaugency-sur-Loire, before ■which 
the queen of France was summoned. The bishop who acted 
as accuser, announced that the king demanded a divorce, 
“ because he had no confidence in his wife, and should never 
feel assured as to the lineage issuing from her.”'”’ 

The council, passing this scandalous proposition over in 
silence, declared the marriage null, under pretext of consan¬ 
guinity, perceiving, somewhat late after a union of sixteen- 
years, that Eleanor was her husband's cousin, within one of 
the. prohibited degrees." The divorced wife, on her return 
to her own country, stopped for awhile at Blois. During 
her stay in this town, Thibaut, earl of Blois, endeavoured to 
conciliate her and to obtain her hand. Indignant at the re¬ 
fuse he received, the earl resolved to retain the duchess of 
Aquitaine in prison in his castle, and even to marry her by 
force.'' She suspected this design, and departing by night, 
descended the Loire to Tours, a town which then formed part 

* Guil. Neubrig., i/( mj). p. U)5. Script, rer. Gallic, ct Frsucic., xiv. 11. 
Nota a, ad calc. pag. 

* Munitipnes removet, geiites Biias eiinde reJucit. (Cliron. Turon., 
ajjad Script, rer. Gallic, et Fraucic., xii. 474.) 

* [Lord Lyttletcn, in bis Life of Henry 11., after reviewing the autho. 
rides on this point, arrivea at the conclusion that the impiitatious upon tbs 
cbasdty of Eleanor are unfounded.] 

** * Hist Ludovici, vii., ib. p. 127. Chron. Tiiron., /oc. nt. 

• De Fotter, Esprit de CE^lise, vi. 33. 

. * Hiat Ludov., vii., nil sup. ' Cbron. Turonens., ul sup. 
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•of the earldom of Anjou. On hearing of her arrival, Geoffroj, 
the second son of the earl of Anjou and the empress Matilda, 
seized with the same desire as Thibaut de Blois, placed him¬ 
self in 'ambush at Port de Piles, on the frontiers of Poitou 
and Touraine, to stop the progress of the duchess, seize her 
and marry her; but Eleanor, says the historian, was warned 
by her good angel, and suddenly took another road to Poi¬ 
tiers.' 

It was hither that Henry, the eldest son of Matilda and of 
the earl of Anjou, more courteous than his brother, repaired 
to solicit the love of the daughter of the duke of Aquitaine. 
He was accepted, and conducting his new wife to Normandy, he 
sent bailiffs, justiciaries, and Norman soldiers to the cities of 
southern Gaul. To the title of duke of Normandy he 
thenceforward added those of duke of Aquitaine and earl of 
Poitou;- and his father already possessing JWijou and Tou¬ 
raine, their combined sovereignty extended over the whole 
western portion of Gaul, between the Somme and the Pyre¬ 
nees, with the exception of Brittany. The territories of the 
king of France, bounded by the Loire, the Saone, and the 
Meuse, were far from having so great an extent. This king 
grew alarmed at seeing the aggrandizement of the Norman 
po'u-er, the rival of his own ever since its birth, and still more 
so since the conquest of England. He had made great efforts 
to prevent the union of young Henry with Eleanor of Aqui¬ 
taine, and had required him, as his vassal for the duchy of 
Normandy, not to contract marriage without the consent of 
his suzerain lord.^ But the obligations of the liegeman to 
the suzerain, even when the two parties had expressly ac¬ 
knowledged and consented to them, were of small value be¬ 
tween men of equ'al power. Henry took no heed to this 
prohibition to marry; and Louis VII. was fain to content 
himself with the new oaths of homage which the future king 
of England made to him for the eafldom of Poitou and the 
duchy of Aquitaine.^ 

Oaths of this kind, vague in their tenour, taken unwillingly, 
and in some sort a mere form, had long been the only tie ex- 

‘ Clircn. Turonenais, vt sup. ’ Ih. —Guil. Neubrig, p. 105.^ 

* Chron. Tnronens., loc. cit. 

* Gislebertus Haimoa., Chron., apud Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., 
xiii. out). 
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isting between the successors of the ancient Frank kings and 
the soyereign chiefs of the country comprised between the 
Ixrire and the two seas; for the Frank domination had not 
taken root in these districts so deeply as in those'nearer 
Grermany. In the seventh century, the nations of Europe who 
had relations with Gaul, already designated it all by the name 
of France; but in the Gaulish territory itself this name was 
far from possessing such universality. The course of the 
Loire formed the southern limit of Frankish Gaul, or of the 
French country; beyond this was the Roman territory, dif¬ 
fering from the other in language and manners, and especially 
in civilization.' 

In the south, the inhabitants, high or low, rich or poor, 
were nearly all of pure Gaulish race, or at least their German 
descent was not accompanied there by the same superiority 
of social conditaun which was attached to it in the north. The 
men of Frankish race who had come into southern Gaul, 
either as conquerors or as agents and commissioners of the 
conquerors, settled north of the Loire, did not succeed in pro¬ 
pagating themselves as a distinct nation amidst a numerous 
population collected in great towns; and accordingly, the in¬ 
habitants of France and Burgundy usually employed the 
term Romans to designate those of the south.^ 

Many of the successors of Clodowig added to their title of 
king of the Franks, that of prince of the Roman people;’ in 
the decline of that first dynasty, the population of Aquitaine 
and Provence chose native dukes and counts, or, what is 
more remarkable, obliged the descendants of their governors 
of Teutonic race to revolt with them. But this enfranchise¬ 
ment of southern Gaul was scarcely accomplished, when the 
accession Of a second race of kings restored to the Frank na¬ 
tion its pristine energy, and again directed it to the conquest 
of the Booth. 

Once more masters of these beautiful lands, the GaUo- 
Franks placed there governors and judges,* who, under the 
form of tribute, carried ofl[' all the money in the country; but. 


* Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., xiii.— rviii. passim. 

* Fredej^arius, Chron.^ ib. ii. 

Dagobertus Fnawornm et Bomaai popoli princeps. (Vita S. Mor- 
tiai VartAT., i^ud Hiat Franc. Script. (Da Cbecae), L ttSS. 

* Fredegaiius, Chron., he. cit. 
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t)n the first favourable occasion, the southerns refused to pay, 
rose, and drove out the foreigners. Hereupon the Franks 
descended from the north to reassert their right of conquest; 
they caftie to the banks of the Loire at Orleans, Tours, or Ne- 
vers, to hold their Champ-de-Mai in arms.* The war com¬ 
menced between them and the inhabitants of the Limousin or 
Auvergne, then the outpost of the Gallo-Roman population. 
If the Romans (to speak in the language of the period) found 
themselves too weak to contend, they proposed to the chief of 
the Frenchmen to pay him the impost every year, preserving 
their political independence.® The Frank prince submitted 
this proposition to his leudes,^ in their assembly, held in the 
open air; if the assembly voted against peace, the army 
continued its march, cutting down the vines and fruit trees, 
and carrying off men, cattle and horses.* When the cause 
of the south had been completely defeated, the judges, the 
Frank grafs and skepen, re-installed themselves in the towns, 
and, for a more or less extended period, this form figured 
at the head of the public acts: “ In the reign of the glorious 
king Pepin ; in the reign of the illustrious emperor Karle.” 

Karle, or Charlemagne, with the consent of all the Frank 
lords, established as king of Aquitaine* his son Lodewig, 
whom the Gaub called Louis. Thb Louis became, in his 
turn, emperor or keisar of the Franks, and under this title, 
ruled at once Germany, Italy, and Gaul. In his own life¬ 
time, be desired his sons to enjoy thb immense autliority, and 
the unequal division he made excited discord among them. 
The southern Gauls took part in these quarrels, in order to 
envenom them and thus contribute to weaken their masters. 
While awaiting the moment to revolt under chiefs of their 
own race and language, they gave the crown of their country 
to members of the imperial family, indeed, but these such as 

neither the emperor nor the supreme assembly of the Franks 

• 

' Script, rer. Gallic, et Franc., t. C, 7. 

* Tributa mnnera qTi{D...regv6 Francoram dc Aqnitouia prorincia exi- 
gere consueverant. (J&. p. 7.) 

* Leodi lied^ lift, Icuis, people, 

* Sed hoc rei per coTiBilium Francorum.,.facere coiitemp8it...ti)taj[^ re- 
gioQem yastavit...pui]a prieda, eqoitibus, captivis, thesasiia, Christo diice,., 
reveraiis eat in FiASci&m. (76. p. 3—7.) 

* Script, rer. Gallic, et Fraucic., v. passim. 
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desired to reign;’ hence resulted protracted wars and fresh 
devastations in the towns of Aquitaine. The great struggle 
for royalty which arose towards the close of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, and continued for a century, gave some relief to the 
Aquitans. Indifferent to the two rival parties, having no 
common interest either with the family of Charlemagne or 
with the kings of new race, they kept aloof, and made use 
of the dispute as a pretext for resisting alike the power of 
both. When the Gallo-Franks, renouncing the Austrasian 
Karle, called Le Gros, chose for their king the Neustrian 
Eudes, count of Paris, a national king, named Eanulf, then 
arose in Aquitaine, who, shortly after, under the modest 
titles of duke of the Aquitans and count of the Poitevins, 
reigned in full sovereignty, from the Loire to the Pyrenees. 
King Eudes quitted France to subject Aquitaine; but he did 
not succeed in this object. With their material resistance, the 
inhabitants of the south combined a sort of moral opposition; 
they set themselves up as defenders of the rights of the old 
dispossessed family, for the sole reason that the French 
would no longer acknow'ledge these rights. 

Hereupon nearly all the independent chiefs of Aquitaine, 
Poitou, and Provence, proceeded to assert themselves descend¬ 
ants of Charlemagne on the female side, and applied this 
hypothetical descent as authority for denouncing as usurpers 
the kings of the third dynasty.^ After Charles le Simple, the 
legitimate heir of Charlemagne, had been imprisoned in Pe- 
ronne, his name w^as placed at the head of the pubhc acts 
in Aquitaine, as though he still reigned; when his son had 
recovered the power, the Aquitans would not allow him 
to exercise the slightest authority over them, directly or 
indirectly. 

The victory of the French over the second and third Ger¬ 
manic dynasties was permanently decided by the election of 
Hugh,’ surnamed Capet br Shapet in the Eomane language 
of Outre-Loire. The people of the south took no part in this 
election, and did not acknowledge king Hugh; the latter, at the 

> Nithardue, HUi., lib. ii. cap. wii. apud Script, rei. Gallic., 8:c., tii. 
19, 

* Vsissette, Hist, yenerale du Languedoc, ii. lib. xi. 

* Hue Chapet. (Clironijues de St. Denis; Eec. des Hist, de la France, 
X. 303.1 
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' head of his people between the Meuse and the Loire, made war 
upon Aquitaine; but, after repeated efforts, he only succeeded 
in' establishing his suzerainty over the provinces nearest the 
Loire, Berry, Touraine, and Anjou.* As the rewmrd of his 
adhesion, the count of the latter province obtained the 
hereditary title of senesCltal of the kingdom of France; and, 
at solemn banquets, had the charge of serving the meats at 
the king’s table on horseback. But the attraction of such 
honours did not seduce the counts or dukes of the more 
.southern districts; they maintained the combat, and the great 
mass of population who spoke the language of oc, did not 
acknowledge, in reality or in semblance, the authority of the 
kings of the country in which they said oui. The south of 
Gaul, distributed into various principalities, according to the 
natural divisions of the land or the ancient circumscription of 
the Roman provinces, thus appeared, towards the eleventh 
century, freed from every remnant of the subjection which the 
Franks had imposed on it, and the people of Aquitaine had 
thenceforth for their sovereigns men of their own race and 
language. 

It is true, that north of the Loire, from the end of the tenth 
century, one same language was also common to kings, lords, 
and commons; but in this country, where the conquest had 
never been controverted, the seigneurs loved not the people; 
they felt in their hearts, perhaps without noting it, that 
their rank and their power were derived from a foreign 
source. Although severed for ever from their old Teutonic 
stock, they had not renounced the manners of the conquest: 
they alone in the kingdom enjoyed territorial property and 
personal freedom. On the contrary, in the petty southern 
sovereignties, though there were ranks among men, though 
there were higher and lower classes, castles and cottages, in¬ 
solence in wealth and tyranny in power, the soil belonged to 
the body of the people, and none cdhtested with them its free 
possession, thfe franc-aleu, os it -n'as termed in the middle ages. 
It was the popular mass 'ivhich, by a series of efforts, had re¬ 
covered this soil from the invaders of Outre-Loire. The 
duchies, the countships, the viscountships, all the lordships, 
were, more or less, national : most of them had originated in 


VaisB ette, ut svp. ii. liv. lii. 
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periods of revolt against the foreign power, and had been 
legitimised by the consent of the people. 

But, inferior to the southern provinces in social organiza¬ 
tion, in civil liberty, and in traditions of government, the 
kingdom of France was powerful from its extent, and for¬ 
midable abroad; none of the states which shared with it the 
ancient territory of Gaul, equalled it in power; and its chiefs 
often, made the dukes and counts of the south tremble in their 
large cities, enriched by arts and by commerce. Often, to secure 
the continuance of peace with France, they offered their 
daughters in marriage to French princes, who, by this false 
policy, were admitted among them as relations and allies. It 
was thus that the union of the daughter of duke William wdth 
king Louis VII. opened, as we have seen, the towns of Aqui¬ 
taine and Poitou to foreign garrisons. When, after the di¬ 
vorce of Eleanor, the French had withdrawn, her second 
marriage introduced Angevins and Normans, who, like the 
French, said oui and nennt/, instead of oc and no.* Perhaps 
there was more sympathy between the Angevins and the in¬ 
habitants of the south, than between the latter and the French, 
because civilization increased in Gaul the further south it 
lay. But the difference of language, and more especially of 
accent, necessarily reminded the Aquitains that Henry Fitz- 
Empress, their new lord, was a foreigner. 

Shortly after the marriage, which made him duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, Henry became earl of Anjou, by the death of his 
father, but upon the express condition of transferring that 
province to his younger brother on the day he himself should 
become king. He swore this oath with every demonstration 
of solemnity, on the corpse of the departed, but the oath was 
broken, and Henry retained the earldom of Anjou, when 
the Norman barons, more faithful than he to their word, 
called him to England, to succeed king Stephen.^ As soon 
as he had taken possessioil of the crown, he denounced Stephen 
as an usurper, and proceeded to abolish all that he had done.^ 


* See Eaynonard, Choix des poesiis Originates dvs irouhadovrs, iv. 

* ^erv65. Cantuar., Chron. apud Hist. Angl. Script. (Selden), ii. col. 
1376. 

* Tempore StepliaDi ablatoris mei. (Chartu HeDrici II.) Invasoris. 
(Job. Bromton, Chron. col. 1046.) 
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■ He drove from England the Brabani^oas who had settled 
there after aiding the royal cause against Matilda. He con¬ 
fiscated the lands which these man had received as their pay, 
and demolished their strongholds, in common with those of 
all the other partisans of the late king; desiring, he said, to 
reduce the number to what it had been under king Henry, 
his grandfather.* The bands of foreign auxiliaries who had 
come to England during the civil war, had committed infinite 
pillage on the Normans of the party opposed to that which 
they served; their chiefs had seized upon domains and man¬ 
sions, and had then fortified them against the dispossessed 
Norman lords, imitating the fathers of the latter, who had 
in like manner fortified the habitations taken from the Eng¬ 
lish.^ The expulsion of the Flemings was for the whole Anglo- 
Norman race a subject of rejoicing, as great as their own ex¬ 
pulsion would have been for the Saxons. “We saw them 
all,” says a contemporary author —“ we saw them all cross the 
sea to return from the camp to the plough, and again become 
serfs, after having been masters.”^ 

Every man who in the year 1140 had, on the invitation of 
king Stephen, unharnessed his oxen to cross the Channel to 
the battle of Lincoln, was thus treated as an usurper by those 
whose ancestors had, in 1066, unhamasaed theirs to follow 
William the Bastard. The conquerors of England already 
looked upon themselves as the legiumate possessors; they had 
efiiaced from their memory all recollection of their forcible 
usurpation and of their former condition, fancying that their 
noble families had never exercised any other function than 
that of governing men. But the Saxnns had a longer me¬ 
mory: and in the complaints drawn &om them by the cruelty 
of their lords, they said of many an earl or prelate of Norman 
race; “ He drives us and goads os, as his ikther goad.ed his 
plough-oxen on the other aide of the Channel.”^ 

Despite this consciQuaness of tbeir own position and of the 
origin of their government, the Saxon race, worn out by suf- 

^ Joh. Bromtoo, col. 

* Qervws. Oaiitusr., ut sup. col. Iil77. 

® Radulphus dg Diceto, Imag. Hist., apud Hist. Angl. Script. (Seldeu) 
i. col. &2W. • 

* Koger d€ Hovedan, Anwil., pare post., vpud Her. Anglic. Script., 
fSavile) p. 703. 
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fering, gave way to an apathetic resignation. The little 
English blood which the empress Matilda had transmitted to 
Henry II., was, they said, a guarantee for his goodwill to¬ 
wards the people;' and they forgot how this same Matilda, 
though more Saxon than her son, had treated the citizens of 
London. Writers, either from sheer simplicity of good faith, 
or hired to extol the new reign, proclaimed that England 
at length possessed a king, English by nation; that she had 
bishops, abbots, barons, and knights, the issue of both races, 
and that thus national hatred had, for the future, no basis.^ 
No doubt, the Saxon women, seized upon and married by 
force after the battle of Hastings, or after the defeats of York 
and Ely, had, amid their despair, borne sons to their masters; 
but these sons of foreign fathers, did they deem themselves 
brothers of the citizens and serfs of the land? Would not the 
desire to efface the stain of their birth in the eyes of the 
Normans of pure race, render them still more overbear¬ 
ing, even than the latter, towards their maternal country¬ 
men? It is also true, that, in the first years of the invasion, 
William the Conqueror had offered women of his nation and 
even of his own family to Saxon chiefs, still free; but these 
unions were few in number; and as soon as the conquest 
seemed complete, no Englishman was held noble enough for a 
Norman woman to honour him with her hand. Besides, 
even supposing that many English in hirth, hy denying the 
cause of their country, by unlearning their own language, 
by playing the part of flatterers and parasites, had raised them¬ 
selves to the privileges of the men of foreign race, this in¬ 
dividual fortune did not weaken, in reference to the mass of 
the conquered, the mournful effects of the Conquest. 

Perhaps, indeed, the mixture of races was in England, at this 
time, more favourable to the oppressors than to the oppressed; 
for, as the former lost their foreign character, if we may so 
express it, the indination to resist diminished in the hearts of 
the latter. A violent reaction, the only efficacious resource 
against the iniquities of the conquest, became less possible. 
To the fetters of usurped domination were superadded moral 
bonds, the respect for men for their own blood, and those 

" ’ Matth. Paris, i. 92. 

* Ailred. Risvall., De Vita Edwarii Con/esa., apud Hist, Anjl. Script., 
(Scldeo) i. col. 401. 
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tindly affections which render us so patient under domestic 
despotism. Accordingly, Henry II. was pleased to see the 
Saxon monks, in the dedications of their books, set forth his 
English genealogy, and without mentioning either his grand¬ 
father, Henry I., or his great grandfather, the Conqueror, 
place him as the descendant of king Alfred. “ Thou art the 
son,” they said, “ of the very glorious empress Matilda, whose 
mother was Matilda, daughter of Margaret, queen of Scot¬ 
land, whose father was Edward, son of king Edmund Iron¬ 
sides, the great grandson of the noble king Alfred.”' 

Whether by chance or design, predictions were circu¬ 
lated at the same time, announcing the reign of Henry of 
Anjou as an epoch of relief, and, in some measure, of resusci¬ 
tation, for the English. One of these prophecies was attri¬ 
buted to king Edward on his death bed; and it was said that 
he dehvered it, in order to reassure those who then feared for 
England the ambitious projects of the duke of Normandy. 
“ When the green tree,” he said to them, “ after having been 
cut down and moved from its root to a distance of three acres, 
shall itself approach its root once more, shall flourish and bear 
fruit, then a better time will come.”^ This allegory, invented 
for the purpose, was readily interpreted. The felled tree 
was the family of Edward, which had lost the crown on the 
election of Harold; after Harold had come William the Con¬ 
queror, and his son William Rufus; these completed the 
number of three kings foreign to the ancient family; for it is 
to be observed that the interpreters omitted Edgar, because 
he still had relations in England or Scotland, to whom, in a 
question of descent from the noble king Alfred, the Angevin 
Henry would have had very inferior pretensions. The tree 
again approached its root when Matilda married Henry I.; 
it flourished in the birth of the empress Matilda, and, lastly, 
it bore fruit in that of Henry II. These miserable tales only 
merit a place in history on account? of the moral effect they 
produced on the men of former times. Their object was to 
divert from the person of the king the hatred which the 
Saxons nourished against all Normans; but nothing could 
prevent Henry II. from being regarded as the representative 

• 


AUred. Rievaii, ut svy. col. 350. 
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of the Conquest; it was in vain that his friends mystically 
surnamed him the corner stone, of junction for the two woll^ 
that is to say, the two races:* no union was possible amidst 
such utter inequality of rights, properties, and powet. 

Difficult as it was for an Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury to recognise as natural successor of the kings of English 
race, a man who could not even say king in English, the 
pertinacious reconcilers of the Saxons with the Normans 
put forward assertions still more extraordina^; they under¬ 
took to prove the Conqueror himself the legitimate heir of 
king Alfred. A very ancient chronicle, cited by an ancient 
author, relates that William the Bastard was the own grand¬ 
son of king Edmund Ironsides.^ “ Edmund,” says this 
chronicle, “ had two sons, Edwin and Edward, and also a 
daughter, whose name history does not mention, on account 
of her ill life, for she had illicit intercourse with the king’s 
tanner.” The king, greatly enraged, banished his skinner 
from England, with his daughter, who was then pregnant. 
Both passed into Normandy, where, living on public charity, 
they had successively three daughters. Oue day, as they 
were begging at Falaise, at the door of duke Robert, the 
duke, struck with the beauty of the wife and her three chil¬ 
dren, asked her who she was. “ I am,” she answered, “ an 
Englishwoman, and of royal blood.” At this answer, the 
duke treated her honourably, took the tanner into his service, 
and received into his palace one of their daughters, who 
afterwards became his mistress and the mother of William, 
surnamed the Bastard, who, for the greater prohabihty, 
always remained the grandson of a tanner of Falaise; although 
by his mother he was a Saxon and a descendant of Saxon 
kings.^ 

The VMdatkm of the oath which Henry 11. had, as we have 
seen, sworn to his brother Geoffroy, involved him, soon alter 
his arrival in England, in a war on the continent. With the 
assistance of the partisans of his right to the earldom of Anjou, 
Geofiroy obtained possession of several strongholds. Henry 
B^t an army of Englishmen against him. T^ English, ani- 

^ AiJred. Ri^rall,, Genealogia reg. Avgl., apvd Hist. Ad^]. Script., 
(shden) i. 370. 

* Thomaa Ruiiborne, Hist. Magcr. Winion.; Anglia Sacra, i. 240. 
a Id. ii. 
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'mated by the antipathy they had borne, ever since the con¬ 
quest, to the populations of Gaul, vigorously prosecuted the 
war, and in a short time secured a triumph to the ambitious 
and unjust brother.* The conquered Geoffroy was obliged 
to accept, in exchange for his lands and his title of earl, a 
pension of a thousand pounds English and two thousand livres 
of Anjou.“ He had become once more a simple Angevin baron, 
when, by a fortunate chance for him, the people of Nantes 
made him count of their town and territory.* By this election, 
they detached themselves from the government of Bretagne, 
with which it had been formerly incorporated by conquest, 
but which they had preferred to the domination of the Frank 
kings, without, however, any very vehement attachment, 
owing to the difference of language. 

Aggrandized by fortunate wars, in the interval between 
the ninth to the eleventh century, Brittany was in the twelfth 
century torn by internal divisions, the result of its very pros¬ 
perity. Its frontiers, which extended beyond the Loire, 
comprehended two populations of different race, one of which 
spoke the Celtic idiom, the other the Bomane tongue of 
France and Normandy; and as the earls or dukes of the 
whole country enjoyed the favour of the one of these two 
races of men, they were disliked by the other. The Nantese 
who elected Geofiroy of Anjou as their earl, naturally be¬ 
longed to the former of these two parties, and they only called 
on the Angevin prince to govern them in order to release 
themselves from the authority of a seigneur of pure Celtic 
race.'* Geoffroy of Anjou did not long enjoy his new dig¬ 
nity, and on his death, the town passed, if not freely, at least 
without repugnance, under the sovereignty of Conan, here¬ 
ditary earl of Brittany, and possessor' in England of Rich¬ 
mond castle, built in the time of the conquest, by the Bre¬ 
ton, Alain Fergant.* Hereupon, king Henry IL, on a pre¬ 
tension entirely novel, claimed the town of Nantes, as a por¬ 
tion of the inheritance of his brother; he treated the earl of 

1 Johan, SariBb., Fra^., apnd Script, rer. Gallic, et FrEincic., xiv. 12. 

^ Robert lie Monte, ib, xiii. 299. 

^ Guillielm. Neubrig, De reb. Anyli(E, (Hettrne) p. 120. 

* Hoelli cogente inertia. (Cliron. Brittum., apud ScripL rex, Galnc. et 
Francic., xii. 500.) 
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Brittany as an usurper, confiscated the estate of Richmond, 
and then crossing the sea, came with a large army to compel 
the citizens of Nantes to acknowledge him as lord, and to re¬ 
ject earl Conan. Incapable of resisting the forces of the king 
of England, the citizens obeyed against their will ; the king 
placed a garrison within their walls, and occupied aU the 
country between the Loire and the Vilaine.' 

Having thus gained a footing on the Breton territory, 
Henry II. extended his ambition still further, and concluded 
with the same Conan, from whom he had just taken the town 
of Nantes, a treaty which threatened the independence of all 
Brittany. He affianced his youngest son, Geoffroy, eight 
years of age, to Constance, daughter of Conan, and then 
five years old.^ In the terms of this treaty, the Breton 
earl engaged to make the future husband of his daughter heir 
to bis dominions, and the king, in return, guaranteed to 
Conan possession for life of the earldom of Brittany, pro¬ 
mising him aid, succour, and support, towards and against all.^ 
This treaty, the inevitable result of which would be the ex- 
tensicto, at some future day, of the domination of the Anglo- 
Normans over the whole of Western Gaul, greatly alarmed 
the king of France; he negotiated with the pope, Alexander 
III., to engage him to prohibit the union of Geofiroy and Con¬ 
stance, on account of oonsanguinity; Conan being the grand¬ 
son of a bastard daughter of Henry the second’s grandfather; 
but the pope would not recognise this relationship, and the 
precocious nuptials of the young couple were celebrated in the 
year 1166.‘ 

Shortly after, a national insurrection broke out in Brittany, 
against the chief who trafficked with a foreign king in the in- 
<lef>endence of his country. Conan summoned Henry II. to 
his assistance, and’in the terms of their treaty of alliance, the 
king’s troops entered Brittany by the Norman frontier, under 
pretext of defending the legitimate earl of the Bretons against 
the ineurgeBts."®* Henry gained possession of Dol, and of se¬ 
veral smaller towns, in which he placed garrisons. Soon after, 

■ Guilt. Neubrig, at stiji. 

! Chron. Britann., at iuf. • Il>. 

' * ^umnuhani epiet. Lumbu'ili wi Alei&nd. III. iiupun, apad Script, rer. 
Gallic, et Francic., iii. 

* Id. ib. 
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half voluntarily, half compulsorily, earl Conan re.signed his 
pov'er into the hands of his protector, allowing him to exercise 
the- administrative authority and to levy tributes throughout 
Brittany! The timid and feeble waited on the Angevin king 
in his camp, and, according to the ceremonial of the time, did 
him homage for their lands; the clergy hastened to compli¬ 
ment, in the Latin tongue, the man ivho came in the name of 
God to visit .and console Brittany.’ But the divine right of 
this foreign usurpation was not universally recognised, and the 
friends of old Brittany, assembling from all its districts, formed 
against king Henry a sworn confederation for life and death.'-’ 
The bond of nationality was already too weak in Brittany 
for this country to derive from itself sufficient resources for 
its rebellion. The insurgents accordingly opened a corres¬ 
pondence abroad; they came to an understanding -with their 
neighbours the people of Maine, who, since the reign of 
William the Bastard, had given a most unwilling obedience 
to the Norman princes.^ Numbers of Manseaux entered the 
league sworn in Brittany against the king of England, and 
nil the members of this league adopted as their patron the 
king of France, the political rival of Henry II., and the most 
powerful of his competitors. Louis VII. promised assistance 
to the insurgent Bretons, not from love of their independence, 
which his predecessors had assailed so fiercely during so many 
centuries, but through hatred to the king of England, and the 
desire to acquire for himself in Brittany that supremacy which 
his enemy might lose there.'* To attain this object at small 
cost, he contented himself with mere promises to the con¬ 
federates, leaving upon them all the burden of an enterprise 
of which he was to share the profits. Speedily attacked by 
the entire forces of king Henry, the Breton insurgents were 
defeated, and lost the towns of Vannes, Leon, Auray, and 
Fougeres, their castles, domains, soldiers, wives and daughters, 
whom the king took for hostages, aifd whom he amused him¬ 
self with dishonouring, by seduction or by violence:^ one of 

1 Charla, apud Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., sii. 500; in nota, ad calc. 
pDgiue. 

* Robert de Monte, vt sup. 010, 311. 

> Ib. * 7&. • 

• Epist. Job. Sarisb., apud Script- rer. Gallic, et Francic., xvi. p. 501- 
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them, the daughter of Eudes, viscount de Porrhoet, was his' 
cousip in the second degree.* 

About the same time, a distaste for the domination of the 
king of England became strongly felt by the iniiabitants of 
Aquitaine, more especially by those of Poitou and the Marche 
de France, who, being the children of a mountainous country, 
were of a fierce temperament, and were in a better position 
to carry on a patriotic war.^ Though husband of the daughter 
of the earl of Poitou, Henry 11. was a foreigner to the Poi- 
tevins, who ill endured to see ofiicers of foreign race violating 
or destroying the customs of their country by ordinances 
drawn up in the Angevin or Norman language. Many 
of these new magistrates were driven forth, and one of 
them, a native of Perche, and earl of Salisbury, was killed 
at Poitiers by the people.^ An extensive conspiracy was 
formed under the direction of the principal lords and rich 
men of north Aquitaine, the count De la Marche, the duke 
d’Angouleme,the viscount De Thouars, the abbot of Charroux, 
Aymery de Lezinan or Luzignan, Hugh and Robert de Silly.* 
The Poitevin conspirators placed themselves, as the Bretons 
had done, under the patronage of the king of France, who de¬ 
manded hostages from them, and engaged, in return, not to 
make peace with king Henry without including them in it;“ 
but they were crushed, as the Bretons had been, Louis VII. 
remaining a mere spectator of their war with the Angevin 

The leading men among them capitulated with the con¬ 
queror; the others fled to the territory of the king of France, 
who, unfortunately for them, began to grow weary of war 
with king Henry, and to desire a truce. These two princes, 
after having long laboured to injure each other, at length 
came to a formal reconciliation in the little town of Mont- 
mirail in Perche. It was agreed that the king of France 
should secure to the other king possession of Brittany, and 
should give up to him the refugees of that country and of 
Poitou; that, in return, the king of England should expressly 
acknowledge himself the vassal and liegeman of the king of 

' Epist. Job. Sariab., apwl Script, rer. Gillie, et Francic., xvi. p. 591. 

* Hobert de Monte, ut sup. » Ib. 

* n. I n. 
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France, and that Brittany should be comprehended in the 
new oath of homage. The two rivals shook hands and 
embraced cordially; then, in virtue of the new sovereignty 
which the king of France acknowledged in him over the 
Bretons, and pursuant to the treaty, Henry II. instituted as 
duke of Brittany, Anjou, and Maine, his eldest son, who in 
this quality took the oath of vassalage between the hands 
and on the lips of the king of France. In this interview the 
Angevin king gave utterance to sentiments of tenderness, 
most absurd in their exaggeration, towards a man who, the 
day before, was his mortal enemy. “ I place,” said he, “ at 
your disposal myself, my children, my lands, my forces, my 
treasures, to use and to abuse, to keep or to give, at your 
pleasure and good wiU.” It would seem as though his 
reason was somewhat deranged by the joy of having the 
Poitevin and Breton emigrants in his power. King Louis 
gave them up to him, upon the derisive condition that he 
.should receive them into favour, and restore to them their 
property.’ Henry promised this, and even gave them pub¬ 
licly the kiss of peace, as a guarantee of this promise, but 
most of them ended their days in prison or on the scaffold. 

The two kings having separated under this appearance of 
perfect harmony, which, however, was not of long continuance, 
Henry, the eldest son of the king of England, transferred to 
his young brother, Geoffroy, the dignity of duke of Brittany, 
only retaining for himself the earldom of Anjou. Geoffroy did 
homage to his brother, as the latter had done to the king of 
France; he then proceeded to Rennes to hold his court, and 
receive the submission of the lords and knights of the country.^ 
Thus did the two hereditary enemies of the liberty of the 
Bretons deprive them, by mutual accord, of the sovereignty 
of their native land, the Angevin prince making himself imme¬ 
diate lord, the French prince, suzerain lord, and this great 
revolution took place without apparmt violence. Conan, the 
last earl of pure Breton race, was not deposed, but his name 
did not again appear in the public acts: thenceforth there 
was, properly spe^ng, no longer any nation in Brittany; 
there was a French party and an Angevin or Norman party, 
labouring in opposite directions for one or the other powei* 


Job. Sarisb. Epist., xit sup. p, 596. 


* Ib. 
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The ancient national language, abandoned by all who de^ 
sired to please either of the two kings, became gradually cor¬ 
rupted in the mouths of the poor and the peasants, who, how¬ 
ever, still remained faithful to it, and preserved it,' in great 
measure, for centuries, with the tenacity of memory and of 
will which characterizes the Celtic race. Despite the de¬ 
sertion of their national cliiefs to foreigners, Normans or 
French, and the public and private servitude which was the 
result, the populace of Lower Brittany have never ceased to 
recognise in the nobles of their country the children of the 
soil. They have never hated them with that violent hatred 
which w'as elsewhere borne to the lords, issue of a foreign 
race; and under the feudal titles of baron and knight, the 
Breton peasant still saw' the tierns and the mactierns of the 
time of his independence; he obeyed them with zeal in 
good and in evil, engaged in their intrigues and their 
political quarrels, often without understanding them, but 
through habit and that instinct of devotion which the 
'Welsh tribes and the highlanders of Scotland had for their 
chieftains. 

It was not alone the populations contiguous to France, 
such as the Bretons and Poitevins, which, in their quarrels 
with the king of England, sought to make common cause 
with his political rival. After the rupture of the peace of 
Montmirail, Louis "VII. received from a country with which 
he had before had no relations, and of whose existence he 
was almost ignorant, a despatch conceived in the following 
terms;— 

“ To the most excellent king of the French, Ow'en, prince 
of Wales, his liegeman and faithful friend: greeting, obedience, 
and devotion. 

“ The war which the king of England had long meditated 
against me, broke out last summer, without any provocation 
on my part; but, thanks xto God and to you, who occupied 
his forces elsewhere, he lost more men than I on the fields of 
battle. In his rage, he has wickedly mutilated the hostages 
held from me; and retiring, without concluding any peace or 
truce, he has ordered his men to be ready by next Easter, 
to cmarch once more against us. I therefore intreat your 
Clemency to inform me, by the bearer of these presents, if you 
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'propose to make war upon him at that period, so that on my 
part I may serre you, by harassing him as you may desire. Let 
me know what you would counsel me to do, and also what 
succours you will give me, for without aid and counsel from 
you, I fear I shall not be strong enough against our common 
enemy.”* 

This letter was brought by a Welsh priest, who presented 
it to the king of France in his plenary court. But the king, 
having scarce in his whole life heard of Wales, suspected the 
messenger to be an impostor, and would not recognise either 
him or Owen’s despatch. The latter was accordingly obliged 
to write a second missive to authenticate the contents of the 
iirst : “ You did not believe,” said he, “ that my' letter was 
really from me; but it was, I affirm, and call God to attest 
it.”** The Cambrian chief again styled himself, “ faithful 
servant and vassal of the king of France.’' This circumstance 
is worthy of mention, because it teaches us, not to take lite¬ 
rally or without a strict examination, the forms and phrases of 
the middle ages. The words vassal and lord often, indeed, 
expressed a real relationship of subordination and dependence, 
but they were also often a mere form of politeness, especially 
when the weak sought the alliance of the strong. 

The duchy of Aquitaine or of Guienne, as it came to be 
called, did not extend beyond the eastern limits of the second 
of the ancient Aquitanian provinces, and thus the towns of 
Limoges, Cahors, and Toulouse were not comprised in it. 
This last city, the ancient residence of the Visigoth kings 
and of the Gallo-Roman chiefs, who after them governed 
the two Aquitaines combined to resist the Franks, had 
become the capital of a small separate state, which was called 
the county of Toulouse. There had been great rivalries in 
ambition between the counts of Toulouse and the dukes of 
Guienne, and, on both sides, various attempts to subject to 
one sole authority all the country'hetween the Rhone, the 
Ocean, and the Pyrenees. Hence had arisen many disputes, 
treaties, and alliances, by turns made and unmade, in accord¬ 
ance with the instability natural to the people of the south. 

’ Epist. Owini ad LuJovic. VII., apud Script, rer. GoJlic. et Fradlic., 
XTi. 117. ! 
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Henry II., become duke of Aquitaine, examined the records 
of these former conventions, and finding among them a sort 
of pretext for annulling the independence of the county of 
Toulouse, he advanced troops, and laid siege to the town. 
Raymond de Saint Gilles, count of Toulouse, raised his banner 
against him, and the commune of Toulouse, a corporation of 
free citizens, also raised theirs.* 

The common council^ of the city and suburbs (such was 
the title borne by the municipal government of the Toulou- 
sans,) opened, through their chief, negotiations with the king 
of France to obtain assistance from him. This king marched 
to Toulouse by Berri, which, for the most part, belonged to 
him, and through the Limousin, which gave him free passage; 
he compelled the king of England to raise the siege of the 
town, and was received in it with great joy by the count and 
the citizens.^ The latter, collected in a solemn assembly, 
voted him a letter of acknowledgments, in which they thanked 
him for having succoured them as a patron and as a father, 
an expression of affectionate gratitude which implied no 
acknowledgment of civil or feudal subjection on their part.^ 
But this habit of imploring the patronage of one king 
against another became a cause of dependence, and the period 
when the king of England, as duke of Aquitaine and earl of 
Poitou, obtained influence over the affairs of the south of 
Gaul, was, for its inhabitants, the commencement of a new 
epoch of decay and misfortune. Placed thenceforth between 
two rival and equally ambitious powers, they attached them¬ 
selves sometimes to one, sometimes to the other, according to 
circumstances, hy turns supported, abandoned, betrayed, sold 
by both. From the twelfth century, the Southerns were 
never well off, except when the kings of France and England 
were at war: “When will this truce end between the Ster¬ 
lings and the Tournois?” they cried, in their political songs;'"’ 
and their eyes were eVCr turned towards the north, asking: 
“What are the two kings about?”*’ 

* Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., xiii. 739. 

2 Communis consilii ToIoseb ad Ludovicum Epist., ib. xvi. 09. 

® Script, rer. Gallic., &c., xiii. 739. 

% Quod 4 .. 1 aboribu 8 nostris et imrainenlibus perirulis more paterno prori- 
detis. (Epist. Communis Consilii Tolosae, vt sup.) 

® Bertrand de Born; Baynouard, Pofi'i(e.s dcs Troubadours, iv. 204. 

« Ib. 
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I They detested all foreigners, yet a restless turbulence, a 
wild passion for novelty and movement, impelled them to 
seek their alliance, whilst within they were torn by domestic 
quarrels’and petty rivalries between man and man, town and 
town, province and province. They were vehemently fond of 
war, not from the ignoble thirst for gain, nor even from the 
elevated impulse of patriotic devotion, but for that which war 
presents of the picturesque and poetical; for the excitement, the 
noise, the display of the battle field; to see the lances glitter in 
the sun, and to hear the horses neigh in the wind.* One word 
frpm a woman sufficed to send them to a crusade under the ban¬ 
ner of the pope, for whom they had small liking, and risk their 
lives against the Arabs, of all the nations in the world that 
with which they had most sympathy and moral affinity.^ 
With this volatility of character, they combined the graces 
of imagination, a taste for the arts and for refined enjoyments; 
they were industrious and rich; nature had given them all, 
all except political prudence and union, as descendants of the 
same race, as children of one country; their enemies com¬ 
bined to destroy them, but they would not combine to love 
each other, to defend each other, to make one common cause. 
They paid a severe penalty for this, in losing their indepen¬ 
dence, their wealth, and even their learning. Their language, 
the second Roman language, almost as polished as the first, 
has, in their own mouths, given place to a foreign tongue, 
the accentuation of which is repugnant to them, while their 
natural idiom, that of their liberty and of their glory, that of 
the noblest poetry of the middle ages, has become the patois 
of the peasant. But regret for these changes is futile: there 
are ruins made by time which time will never repair. 
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BOOK IX. 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE QUARREL BETWEEN KING HENRY II. 
AND ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BEKET, TO THE MURDER OK 
THE ARCHBISHOP. 

1160—1171. 

Adventures of Gilbert Beket—Birth and education of Thomas Beket— 
Thomas, archdeacon and chancellor of England—Political conduct of 
Thomas Beket—Disputes between the king and the Anglo-Is orm^an 
clergy—Beket archbishop of Canterbury—Coolness between the king 
and him—First q^uarrel between them—Excommunication of an Auglo- 
Normun baron—Hatred of the Anglo-Norman barons to the archbishop— 
Council of Clarendon — New laws of Henry II. — Importance of the 
quarrel between the king and the archbishop—Policy of the pope iu the 
affair of Beket—The archbishop seeks to withdraw from England—A 
new assembly at Northampton—Archbishop Thomas accused and con¬ 
demned—Second citation of the archbishop—His firmness—Appeal of 
the king and the bisliops to the pope—Counter appeal of Beket— 
Flight of Beket—Letter of Henry II. to the king of France—Beket 
cordially received by the king of France—Conduct of pope Alexander 
III.—Thomas retires to the abbey ofPontigny—Excommunications pro¬ 
nounced by Beket—Intrigues of the court of Rome—Interview between 
the king and the two legates—Beket driven from Pontiguy—Congress 
of Montmiruil—Thomas abandoned by the king of France—Negotiations 
of Henry II.—Persecution of the "Welsh priests—Affection of the 
"Welsh people for Beket—Reconciliation of the king of France Mith 
Beket—Two new legates arrive in Normandy—Conference between the^e 
legates and Henry II.—Complaints of Beket against the court of Rome 
—The pope la compelled to declare his real views—Negotiations be¬ 
tween the king and the archbishop—Interview and reconciliation of tie 
king and the archbishop—Departure of archbishop Thomas for England 
—Attempts of the Normans against him—Two bishops denounce him to 
the king—Conspiracy of four Norman knights—Murder of the arcUbiRbop 
—Insurrection of the inhabitants of Canterbury—Beket regarded by the 
native English os a saint—Girauld de Barri elected bishop of St. David's 
—His banishment—His return and reinstallation—Persecution exer¬ 
cised upon him—He repairs to the court of Rome—He is condemned 
by the pope—On.titude df the Welsh towards him—Petition of eight 
Welsh chieftains to Alexander III.—National motives for appeals to the 
pope in the middle ages. 

In the reign of Henry I., there lived at London a young 
citizen, of Saxon origin, but sufficiently rich to associate with 
th% Normana of that city, whom the historians call Beket.* 

1 ,..Gilbertus, cognomento Beket. (Vita et processus Sancti Thomee 
Cantuoriensls, seu quadripartita historia, cap. ii. fob S.*! 
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ilt is probable that his real name was Bek, and that the Nor¬ 
mans among whom he lived, added to this a diminutive fa¬ 
miliar to them, and made it Beket, as the English of race and 
languagS called it Bekie.* About the year 1113, Gilbert 
Bekie or Beket, assumed the cross, either to accomplish a vow 
of penance, or to seek fortune in the Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem. But he was less fortunate in Palestine than the 
squires and sergeants of Normandy had been in England, and 
instead of becoming like them, powerful and opulent by con¬ 
quest, he was taken prisoner and reduced to slavery. 

Degraded and despised as he was, the English slave in¬ 
spired the daughter of a Saracen chief with love. He escaped 
by her assistance, and returned to his own country; and his 
deliverer, unable to live without him, soon abandoned the 
paternal roof and went in quest of him. She knew but two 
words intelligible to the people of the west: London and 
Gilbert.'^ By aid of the former, she reached England in a 
ship laden with merchants and pilgrims ; and by means of 
the latter, going from street to street, and repeating Gilbert! 
Gilbert! to the crowd who surrounded her, she found the 
man she loved. Gilbert Beket, after obtaining the opinion of 
several bishops on this wondrous incident, had his mistress 
baptised, changed her Saracen name into that of Matilda, and 
married her. This marriage made a great sensation by its 
singularity, and became the subject of several popular ro¬ 
mances, two of which, preserved to our own times, exhibit 
the most touching details.^ In the year 1119, Gilbert and 
Matilda had a son, who was called Thomas Beket, according 
to the mode of double names introduced into England by the 
Normans. 

Such, according to the narrative of some ancient chroniclers, 
was the romantic origin of a man destined to trouble in so 
violent and unexpected a manner the great grandson of 
"William the Conqueror in the eqjbyment of his power.* 

^ Young Bekie was as brave a knight... 

In London was young Beichao. born,,. 

(Jamieson’s Popular Ballads, voL ii. pp. 117, 127,) 

* ...Nichil aliud interrogare pro tinere noverat, nisi tantum Londonis, 
Londonia...quasi bestia erratica per plateaa civitatis incedens...ii8ri3ui la- 
bebatur omnibus. (Vita at processus, Sec. loc. cit.) 

• Jamieson's Popular Ballads, loc, ext. See Appendix No. IV. 

* Parentum mediocrium proles illustris. (Gervaa. Cantuar., Act, Pontif, 
Cantuar,, apui HL;t.-Angl. Script., Selden, col. 1668.) 
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This man, born to torment the Anglo-Norman race, received 
an education peculiarly calculated to give him access to the 
nobles and great men, and to gain their favour. At an 
early age he was sent to France, to study the laws, sciences, 
and language of the continent, and to lose the English accent, 
which was then considered in England altogether vulgar.* 
Thomas Beket, on his return from his travels, was in a posi¬ 
tion to converse and associate with the most refined people of 
the dominant nation, without shocking their ears or their 
taste by a word or gesture recalling to mind his Saxon origin. 
He soon put this talent to use, and, still very young, insinu¬ 
ated himself into the familiar friendship of one of the rich 
barons resident near London. He became his daily guest, 
and the companion of his pleasures.^ He rode the horses of 
his patron, and sported with his birds and his dogs, passing 
the day in these amusements, forbidden to every Englishman 
who was not either the servant or associate of a man of 
foreign origin.® 

Thomas, full of gaiety and supple address, ingratiating, 
refined, obsequious, soon acquired a great reputation in high 
Norman society.^ The archbishop of Canterbury, Thibaut, 
who, from the primacy instituted by the Conqueror, was the 
first person next after the king, hearing the young English¬ 
man spoken of, sent for him, and, liking him, attached him 
to his person. Having induced him to take orders, he 
appointed him archdeacon of his metropolitan church, and 
employed him in several delicate negotiations with the court 
of Rome.*’ Under Stephen, archdeacon Thomas conducted 
with pope Eugenius an intrigue of the bishops of England, 
partisans of Matilda, the object of which was to obtain from 
the pope a formal prohibition to crown the king's son. 
When, a few years after, the son of Matilda had obtained 
the crown, Thomas Beket was presented to him as a zealous 
servant of his cause during the usurpation; for so was 
the reign of Stephen now designated by most of those who 
had before elected, crowned, and defended him against the 
pretensions of Matilda. The archdeacon of Canterbury 

Willelm. filius Stephani, Vita S. Thom/n^ p. 11, apud Hist. Angi. 
Script., (Sparke) Load., 1753.—Joh. Bromtoa, Chron., col. 1056. 

» Joh. BromtoD, ut sup. • Ib. * Ib. 

* SahtiliBflimft prorideatia et perguisitione mijuadam Thoinee...(Ger. 
Caatuar., Chron., apud Hist. Angl. Script., S«ldezi, ccd. 1371.) 
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'made himself so agreeable to the new king, that a few years 
saw him raised by the royal favour to the high office of 
cha.ncellor of England, that is to say. Keeper of the seal of 
three lions, the legal emblem of the power founded by the 
Conquest.* Henry U. further confided to the archdeacon 
the education of his eldest son, and attached to these two 
offices large revenues, which, by a singular chance, were de¬ 
rived from places of fatal memory to the English : from the 
prebend of Hastings, the custody of the castle of Berkhamsted, 
and the governorship of the Tower of London.^ 

Thomas was the assiduous companion and the intimate 
friend of king Henry, sharing his most frivolous and most 
worldly amusements.* Raised in dignity above all the 
Normans of England, he aft’ected to surpass them in 
luxury and seigneural pomp. He maintained in his pay 
seven hundred knights completely armed. The trappings of 
his horses were covered with gold and silver; his plate was 
magnificent, and he kept open table for persons of high rank. 
His purveyors procured, from the most remote places and at 
great expense, the rarest delicacies. The earls and barons 
esteemed it an honour to visit him: and no person coming 
to his house left it without a present of sporting dogs or 
birds or of horses or rich vestments.'* The great lords sent 
their sons to serve in his house and to be brought up there; 
he kept them for a considerable time, then armed them 
knights, and, in dismissing them, furnished each with a com¬ 
plete military equipment.* 


‘ The chancellor of England, at this time, hod no distinct court of judi¬ 
cature, in which he presided : but he acted together with the justiciary and 
other great ofidcers in matters of the revenue, at the exchequer, and some¬ 
times in the counties, upon circuits. The great seal being in his custody, 
he supervised and sealed the writs and precepts, that issued in proceedings 
pending in the king’s court, and in the exchequer. He also supervised all 
charters, which were to he sealed with that seal. Mr, Madox observes, that 
he was usually a bishop or prelate, because te was looked upon a> chief kJ 
the king's chapel, which was under his special care. In the council his 
rank was very high. It seems that he had the principal direction and con¬ 
duct of all foreign affairs, performing most of that business which is now 
done by the secretaries of state. ”—Lyttleton, Life of Henry 11-, ii. 312, 
313. 


2 "Vita B. Thom® quadripartita, lib. i. cap. v. p. 3. • 

• 76. cap. iv. p. S. 

* Nulla fere die comedebat absque comitibus et haronibus- (Will, nlius 
Steph., Vita. 3. Thoms, ut sup. p, 11.) “ 76. See Appendix No. III. 
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In his political conduct, Thomas demeaned himself as a 
true and loyal chancellor of England, in the sense vhich al¬ 
ready attached to these words; that is to say, he laboured 
with all his might to maintain and even to augment the per¬ 
sonal power of the king towards and against all men, with¬ 
out distinction of race or state, Kormans or Saxons, priests 
or laymen. Although a member of the ecclesiastical order, 
he more than once engaged in a struggle with that order on 
behalf of the fisc or of the royal exchequer. When Henry un¬ 
dertook the war against the count of Toulouse, there was 
levied in England, to defray the expenses of the campaign, 
the tax which the Normans called escuage, the tax of shields, 
because it was payable by every possessor of an estate large 
enough to maintain a man-at-arms, who, within the time 
prescribed by the summons, did not appear at the muster, 
armed, and with his shield on his arm.* The rich prelates and 
the rich abbots of Norman race, whose warlike spirit had 
mitigated since there had been no occasion for pillaging the 
Saxons, and no civil war among the Normans, excused them¬ 
selves from obeying the military summons, because, they said, 
holy church forbad their shedding blood; they refused, fur¬ 
ther, for the same reason, to disburse the fine for non-appear¬ 
ance; but the chancellor insisted upon their paying it. The 
high clergy hereupon launched out in invectives against the 
audacity of Thomas: Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, pub¬ 
licly accused him of plunging a sword into the bosom of his 
mother the church, and archbishop Thibaut, his former pa¬ 
tron, threatened to excommunicate him.** Thomas was in no 
way moved by these ecclesiastical censures; and shortly after¬ 
wards he again exposed himself to them, by fighting with his 
own hands in the war of Toulouse, and, deacon as he was, 
being the first to mount to the assault of the fortresses.® One 
day, in an assembly of the clergy, several bishops asserted ex- 

i. 

* Gerrag. Cantuar., Chron., col. 1381. 

* Tumer’s ff. of England, from the Norman Conquest to the accession 
of Edw. I., p. aoa. 

® Ipflemet clericus cum e.gsBt..,loricug indutus et galea... (Will. fil. 
Stepb., vt sup, p. 10.) Quam audenter, quam strenue in pavtibus Tulosanis 
cumpauca monu militari, domino suo rege ab obsiliome TholoeeB tunc rece- 
den^, remanserit, captasqne in terra ilia a I'ege munitioneg conaervorit 
aliosque in mauu forti acquisierit, (Vita 9. Tbomag quodrip., lib. i. cap. v. 

p. 0.) 
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aggerated maxims of independence as regarded the royal 
power: the chancellor, who was present, gainsaid them 
openly, and reminded the prelates, in a severe tone, that they 
were hound to the king in the same oath as the men of the 
sword w'ere, by the oath to aid in preserving his life, his limbs, 
his dignity, and his honour.* 

The harmony which had subsisted in the first years of the 
Conquest, between the Norman barons and prelates, or, to 
speak in the language of the period, entTe Vempire et le sa- 
cerdoce, had not been of long duration. Scarcely installed in 
the churches that "William and his knights opened for them 
with their spears, they became ungrateful to those who had 
thus given them their titles and their possession. Concur¬ 
rently with the disputes betiveen the kings and the barons, 
differences arose between the barons and the clergy, between 
this order and royalty; these three powers became disunited, 
when the power, hostile to all three, the Anglo-Saxon race, 
ceased to be feared. The first William was wholly tvrong in 
his calculation of an enduring union, when he gave to the 
ecclesiastical power established by the Conquest, a power before 
unknown in England. He thought to obtain by this means 
an augmentation of personal power; perhaps he was right, as 
far as regarded himself, but he did a great injury to his suc¬ 
cessors. 

The reader is already acquainted with the royal decree by 
which, destroying the former responsibility of the priests to 
the civil judges, and giving to the members of the high clergy 
the privilege of being judges, William had instituted episco¬ 
pal courts, taking cognizance of certain lay cases and of all 
proceedings instituted against priests. The Norman priests, 
priests of fortune, if we may use the expression, soon exdiibited 
in England the most disorderly habits; they committed murders, 
rapes, and robbery, and as they were only responsible to their 
own order, these crimes were seldomipunished, a circumstance 
which multiplied them to a fearful extent. Not long after 
the accession of Henry II., men reckoned up one hundred 
murders committed by priests who still remained alive and at 
liberty. The only means of checking and punishing these 
disorders was to abolish the ecclesiastical privilege established 

* Wilkins, Concilia Ma^n<£ Britann,, i. 431. 
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by the Conqueror, the temporary necessity for which had 
ceased, since the rebellions of the English were no longer 
feared. It was a reasonable reform, and, moreover, from a 
motive less pure, for the extension of their own territorial ju¬ 
risdictions, the men of the sword desired it, and loudly cen¬ 
sured the law decreed by their ancestors in the great council 
of king WiUiara the First. 

For the sake of the temporal power of which he was the 
sovereign depositary, and actuated also, we may fairly believe, 
by motives of justice and reason, Henry II. determined to 
execute this reform;* but that he might effect it easily and 
without disturbance, it was necessary that the primacy of 
Canterbury, that species of ecclesiastical royalty, should be in 
the hands of a man devoted to the person of the king, to the 
interests of the royal power, and the cause of the barons 
against the churchmen. It was also necessary that this man 
should be insensible to the greater or less degree of suffering of 
the native English; for the absurd law of clerical independence, 
formerly directed especially against the conquered population, 
after having greatly injured it while it still resisted, had become 
favourable to it. Every Saxon .serf, who managed to be or¬ 
dained priest, was thenceforth for ever exempt from servitude, 
because no action brought against him as a fugitive slave, 
either by the royal bailiff or by the officers of the seigneurs, 
could oblige him to appear before secular justice; as to the 
other justice, it would not consent to allow those who had 
become the anointed of Christ to return to the plough. The 
evils of national subjugation had multiplied in England the 
number of these priests from necessity, who had no church, 
who lived upon alms, but who, at least, differing from their 
fathers and their countrymen, were neither attached to the 
glebe, nor penned up within the walls of the royal towns.** 
The Hunt hope of this resource against foreign oppression 
was, at this time, next to the miserable success of servility 
and adoiation, the most brilliant prospect for a man of Eng- 
Ush race. The lower classes were accordingly as zealous for 

^ Bex etenim populi 6Ui paeem. .zelans. .audiens talium clericonim 
immo veriuB corocatorum demonum flagitia noo. reprimi,. (Vita B. XbomtB 
qnaC., Ub. i. cap. xrii. p. 33.) 

* Clerici acephaij. 
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the clerical privileges as their ancestors had been against the 
resistance of the clergy to the common law of the country. 

The chancellor, having passed his youth amongst men of 
high birth, seemed likely to have lost all national interest in 
the oppressed people of England. On the other hand, all 
his friendships were with laymen; he appeared to know no 
other rights in the world than those of royal power; he was 
the favourite of the king, and the functionary best versed and 
most able in state affairs: the partisans of ecclesiastical reform, 
accordingly, thought him a peculiarly fit person to become 
the principal instrument in it; and long before the death ol 
archbishop Thibaut, it was commonly rumoured at court thal 
Thomas Beket would obtain the primacy.* In the yeai 
1161, Thibaut died, and the king immediately recommended 
his chancellor to the choice of the bishops, who rarely hesi¬ 
tated to elect a candidate thus introduced to them. On this 
occasion, however, they opposed an unwonted resistance. 
They declared that it would be against their conscience to 
raise to the see of the blessed Lanfranc a hunter and a war¬ 
rior by profession, a man of the world and its turmoil.'^ 

On their part, the Norman lords who lived apart from 
the court, and more especially those across the Channel, 
violently opposed the nomination of Thomas. The king's 
mother used every effort to dissuade him from making the 
chancellor archbishop.^ Perhaps, too, many who had not 
seen Beket often enough or closely enough to place full 
assurance in him, felt a kind of presentiment of the danger 
of intrusting such great power to a man of English origin; 
but the king’s confidence was unbounded. He persisted against 
all remonstrances, and swore by God that his friend should 
be primate of England. Henry H. was at this time holding 
his court in Normandy, and Thomas was with him. In one 
of their daily conferences on affairs of state, the king told 
him he must prepare to cross the seaf on an important mission. 
“ I will obey,” answered the chancellor, “ as soon os I shall 
have received my instructions.” “What!” said the king, in 

* Williel. Fil. Steph., vt sup. p. 17. 

^ Vita B. Thom, quadrip., lib. i. cap. vi. p. 13. 

’ Cleri Anglie ad B. Thomam epiat., apud Epiat. divi Thomie, (Lupus) 
lib. i. p. 190. 
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an expressire tone, “ dost thou not then guess what I mean, 
and that I am firmly resolved that thou shall be archbishop?” 
Thomas smiled, and raising the lappet of his rich dress— 
“ Look,” said he, “ at the edifying man, the holy man whom 
you would charge with such sacred functions.* Besides, you 
hare views as to ecclesiastical matters to which I could never 
lend myself; and I fear that if I were to become an arch¬ 
bishop, we should soon cease to be friends.The king re¬ 
ceived this answer as mere badinage, and immediately one of 
his justices, sir Richard de Lucy, conveyed to the bishops of 
England, who for thirteen months had delayed the election, 
the formal order to nominate the court candidate wdtbout 
delay.® The bishops yielding to what they then called the 
royal hand, obeyed with apparent readiness.* 

Thomas Beket, the fifth primate since the Conquest, and 
the first of English race, was ordained priest, the Easter 
Saturday, June 2, of the year 1162, and the day after was 
consecrated archbishop by the prelate of "Winchester, in the 
presence of the fourteen suffragans of the see of Canterbury. 
A few days after his consecration, those who saw him did not 
recognise him. He had laid aside his rich vestments, dis- 
furnished his sumptuous house, broken with his noble guests, 
and made friends with the poor, with beggars, and Saxons. 
Like them he w'ore a coarse dress, lived on vegetables and 
water, and presented an humble and mournful air; it was for 
them only that his banquet-haU was thrown open and his 
money expended. Never was change of life more sudden, 
exciting so much anger on one side, so much enthusiasm on 
the other.® The king, the earls, the barons, all those whom 
Beket had formerly served, and who had contributed to his 
elevation, deemed themselves betrayed and insulted. The 
Norman bishops and clergy, his old antagonists, remained in 
suspense, closely watching him; but he became the idoiof 
the lower classes: the monks, the inferior clergy, and the 
natives of every rank saw in him a brother and a protector. 

* Vita B. ThomsB quadrip., lib. i. cap. vi, p. 11. 2 

8 Willelm. filius Btepli., ut sup. p. 24. Vita B. Thomas quadrip., lib. i. 
cap. Tiii.—xiii* 

* lid. ib. 

» Willelm. filius Steph., vi svp. p. 27. Vita B. Thom®, lib, i. cap, ix. 
p. 16, 17. 
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The astonishment and anger of the king passed all bounds 
when he received, in Normandy, a message from the primate, 
returning to him the royal seal, with a short message, “ that 
he desir^ him to provide himself with another chancellor, 
for he could hardly suffice to the duties of one office, much 
less of two.”* Henry regarded as hostile an abdication by 
which the archbishop seemed desirous of releasing himself 
from every tie of dependence on him; and he was all the 
more irritated at this that he had in no degree expected it. 
His friendship was converted into bitter aversion, and on his 
return to England, he received his former favourite disdain¬ 
fully, affecting to despise, in a monk’s dress, him whom he had 
so often entertained in the habit of a Norman courtier, with a 
poniard at his side, a plumed cap on his head, and shoes with 
long points turned up like ram’s horns.^ 

The king at once commenced against the archbishop a 
regular system of attack and personal vexations. He took 
from him the archdeaconry of Canterbury, w'hich he had con¬ 
tinued to hold with the episcopal see; he next set up in oppo¬ 
sition to him one Clerambault, a monk from Normandy,® a 
man of daring character and ill life, who had cast aside his 
clerical habit in his own country, and whom the king now 
made abbot of the monastery of Saint Augustin at Canter¬ 
bury. Clerambault, backed by the court, refused to take the 
oath of canonical obedience to the primate, in contravention 
of the order decreed by Lanfranc for the purpose of destroy¬ 
ing the independence of the monks of Saint Augustin, when 
the Saxon monks still resisted the Normans. The new 
abbot grounded his refusal upon the plea that formerly, that 
is to say, before the Conquest, his monastery had enjoyed full 
and entire liberty. Beket asserted the prerogative which the 
first Norman kings had attached to his see. The dispute 
grew warm on both sides; and Clerambault, by the advice of 
the king and the courtiers, referred his cause to the judgment 
of the pope. 

There were at this time two popes, the cardinals and 

‘ Mtft B. Tbomfe, lib. i. cap. XYii, p, 32. Matth. Paris, ]• 96. Eadiilf 
de Diceto, ut sup. col. 534. , w 

3 Order. Vitalis, ffist Eccleiiastica, apud Script, rer. Norm, passim. 

3 Monachus fagitivus et apostata in Nonnannia. (Willelm. Tbom, 
Chron.. avud Hist. Antrl. Sprint.. ii. ml. 
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Roman nobles not having been able to agree in their choice. 
Victor was acknowledged legitimate by the emperor of Ger¬ 
many, Frederick, but disowned by the kings of France,and 
England, who recognised his competitor, Alexander,'the third 
of that name, who, driven from Rome by his adversaries, was 
now in France.* It was to the latter that the new abbot of 
Saint Augustin addressed a protest against the primate 
of England, in the name of the ancient liberties of his convent; 
and, singular circumstance, these same liberties, formerly 
annihilated by the authority of pope Gregory VII. in the 
interest of the Norman Conquest, were declared inviolable by 
pope Alexander III., at the request of a Norman abbot 
against an archbishop of English race. 

Thomas, irritated at this defeat, returned the courtiers 
attack for attack, and as they had availed themselves against 
him, of rights anterior to the Conquest, he, too, proceeded to 
claim all that his church had lost since the invasion of the 
Normans. He summoned Gilbert de Clare to restore to the 
see of Canterbury the domain of Tunbridge, which his an¬ 
cestor bad received in fief;^ and he advanced pretensions of 
the same kind against several other barons, and against the 
officers of the royal demesne.^ These demands tended, in¬ 
directly, to shake to its foundation the right of property of all 
the Anglo-Norman families, and thus occasioned general 
alarm. Prescription was invoked, and Beket roundly replied 
that he knew of no prescription for injustice, and that what¬ 
ever had been taken without a good title ought to be restored. 
The sons of the companions of William the Bastard thought 
the soul of Harold had descended into the body of him whom 
they themselves had mode primate. 

The archbishop did not give them time to recover from 
this first agitation; and in defiance of one of the customs most 
respected since the Conquest, he placed a priest of his own 
choice, one Lawrence, jn the vacant living of Eynesford, in 
Kent, in the domain of the Norman knight, William d’Eynes- 
ford, a tenant-in-chieP of the king. This William, in com¬ 
mon with all the Normans, claimed to dispose and had 

1 Gervfta. Cantuar., Act. Pontif. Cantuar., apud Hist. Angl. Script., 
(^Iden ii. coL 1669.) 

* Id., Chron., ib. col. 1364. 

4 Rntliilf dp Dirptn. at stiirt. rnl 


» li. ib. 
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hitherto in fact disposed, of all the churches on his fief, just 
as much as of the farms. He named priests at his pleasure, 
as he did fai-mers, administrating, by men of bis choice, reli¬ 
gious aid; and instruction to his Saxons, freemen and serfs; a 
privilege called the right of patronage. In virtue of this 
right, William d’Eynesford expelled the priest sent by the arch¬ 
bishop; but Beket excommunicated William for having done 
violence to a priest. The king interposed against the pri¬ 
mate; he complained that, without previous reference to him, 
one of his tenants-in-chief had been excommunicated, a man 
liable to be called to his council and his court, and entitled to 
present himself before him at all times and in all places; a 
circumstance that had exposed his royal person to the danger 
of coming unwittingly in contact with an excommunicated 
man. “ Since I was not informed of it,” said Henry II., 
“ and since my dignity has been injured in this essential 
point, the excommunication of my vassal is null; I require 
the archbishop, therefore, to withdraw it.”* The archbishop 
gave an unwilUng assent, and the king’s hatred grew more 
bitter than ever. “ From this day forth,” he said, publicly, 
all is at an end between this man and me.”^ 

In the year 1164, the royal justiciaries, practically revoking 
the ancient law of the Conqueror, cited before them a priest, 
accused of rape and murder; but the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, as supreme ecclesiastic of all England, declared the 
citation void, in virtue of the privileges of the clergy, as an¬ 
cient in the country as those of the Norman royalty. He 
ordered his own officers to arrest the culprit, who was brought 
before an ecclesiastical tribunal, deprived of his prebend, 
whipped publicly with rods, and suspended from any office 
for several years.^ This aflTair, in which justice was respected 
to a certain point, but in which the royal judges were com¬ 
pletely set aside, created a great sensation. The men of Nor¬ 
man descent were divided into twij parties, one of which 
approved, and the other greatly blamed the primate. The 
bishops were for him; the men of the sword, the court and 
the king, against him. The king, naturally self-willed, sud¬ 
denly converted the private dispute into a legislative ques- 

' Badulf de Diceto, ut sup. * 

^ Willelm. filiuH Stephani, ui sup. p. 2B. 

• Vita B. Thom® suadriD.. lib. i. can. xvii. n. 33. 
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tion; and convoking, in a solemn assembly at "Westminster, 
all the lords and prelates of England, he set forth to them the 
numerous crimes committed daily by priests. He added, .that 
he had discovered a means of suppressing these crimes, in the 
ancient customs of his predecessors, and especially in those 
of his grandfather Henry I. He demanded, according to 
custom, of all the members of the assembly, whether they did 
not think it were well to revive the customs and laws of his 
ancestors.' The laymen replied in the affirmative; but all 
the priests, with Thomas at their head, answered : “ Saving 
the honour of G-od and of holy church.”^ “ There is poison 
in these words,” answered the king furiously, and immediately 
departed, without saluting the bishops, and the affair remained 
undecided.^ 

A few days after, Henry IL summoned separately to him, 
Eoger, archbishop of York, Robert de Melun, bishop of 
Hereford, and several other prelates of England, whose purely 
French names sufficiently indicate their origin. By means 
of promises, long explanations, and perhaps insinuations, as 
to the presumed designs of the English Beket against all 
the nobles of England, and by various other reasonings, which 
the historians do not detail, the Anglo-Norman bishops were 
nearly all gained over to the king’s party.'* They promised 
to favour the re-establishment of the alleged customs of 
Henry I., who, in truth, had never practised others than those 
of William the Conqueror," the founder of ecclesiastical privi¬ 
lege. Moreover, for the second time since his differences 
with the primate, the king addressed himself to pope Alexan¬ 
der; and the pope, complaisant to excess, ■wuthout investi¬ 
gating the affair, declared him perfectly in the right. He 
even sent a special messenger with apostolical letters, enjoin¬ 
ing all the prelates, and especially him of Canterbury, to 
accept and observe the laws of the king of England, whatever 
they might be.® Left glone in his opposition, and deprived 

> 76. Willelm. filiuB Stephfmi, p. 31. 

* Roger de Hoveden, Annal. pars post, apvd Ber. Anglic. Script., (So- 
vile) p. 402. 

> Willelm. films. Stepb., loc. at, 

t ‘ Roger de Hoveden, vt sup. p. 403. Vita B. Thonue, lib. i. cap. xr. 
p. 35, 36. 


‘ Eoger de Horcden, he. cit. 
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of all hope of support, Beket was fain to yield. He went 
to the king at his residence at Woodstock, and, in common 
with the other bishops, promised to observe faithfully, and 
without any restriction, all the laws that should be made.^ In 
order that this promise might be renewed authentically amidst 
a solemn assembly, king Henry convoked in the village of 
Clarendon in Wiltshire, not far from Winchester, the great 
council of the Anglo-Norman archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
priors, earls, barons, and knights.^ 

The council of Clarendon was held in the month of March, 
1164, under the presidency of John, bishop of Oxford. The 
king’s officers set forth the reforms and new ordinances which 
he chose to entitle the ancient customs and liberties of his 
grandfather, Henry I.^ The bishops solemnly gave their 
adhesion to all they had heard; but Beket refused his, 
and accused himself of insane weakness in having promised 
to observe, without reserve, the laws of the king, whatever 
they might be. The whole Norman council was in a state 
of excitement. The bishops implored Thomas, and the barons 
threatened him.'* Two knights of the Temple begged of him, 
with tears in their eyes, not to dishonour the king; and as 
this scene ivas taking place in the great hall, there were dis¬ 
cerned through the open doors, men in the adjoining apartment, 
buckling on their armour and their swords.® The archbishop 
grew alarmed, and gave his word to observe the customs of 
the king’s grandfather without restriction, only asking leave 
to examine them more at leisure and to verify them.® The 
assembly appointed three commissioners to draw up these 
articles, and adjourned till the next day.'^ 

Towards evening, the archbishop departed for Winchester, 
where he was sojourning. He was on horseback, with a nume¬ 
rous train of priests, who, on the way, talked of the events of 
the past day. The conversation, at first tranquil, grew animated 
by degrees, and at length became a Bispute, in which every 
one took the side accordantwith his views, ^me praised the 
conduct of the primate, or excused him for having yielded to 

• Roger de HoTeden, loco supra, cit. 

* Matth. Piris, i. lOO. • Ib. • 

* Roger de Hovedes, loc. cit. 
s Gerras. Chron., tU svp. ooL 1386. • Ih. 

' Roger de Hovedeo, lac. cit. 
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the force of circumstances: others blamed him warmly, saying, 
that ecclesiastical liberty was about to perish in England 
through the fault of one man. The most excited of all was 
a Saxon, named Edward Grim, who carried the archbishop’s 
oross; inflamed by the discussion, he spoke loud, and with 
great gesticulation: “I see plainly,” said he, “ that now-a- 
days those only are esteemed who exhibit towards princes 
boundless compliance; but what will become of justice? 
who will fight for her when the general has allowed himself 
to be conquered? or what virtues shall we henceforth find in 
him who has lost courage?” The latter words were heard 
by Thomas, whose attention had been attracted by the agita¬ 
tion and vehemence of the speaker’s voice. “ With whom 
are you angry, my son?” he said to the cross-bearer. “ With 
yourself,” answered the latter, full of a sort of enthusiasm; 
“ with you, who have renounced your conscience in raising 
your hand to promise the observance of these detestable cus¬ 
toms.” This violent reproach, in which national feeling had, 
perhaps, as great a share as religious conviction, did not 
anger the archbishop, who, after a moment’s reflection, ad¬ 
dressing his countryman in gentle tones, said; “ My son, you 
are right; I have committed a great fault, and I repent me of 
it.’” 

Next 'day, the pretended customs or constitutions of 
Henry I. were produced in writing, divided into sixteen 
articles, containing an entire system of regulations, contrary 
to the ordinances of William the Conqueror.^ Among them 

^ Flexiry, Hist, EccUsiast,, xv. IflO. 

* [The aixtesa articleB of the CaiutiUUiotis of ClareRdon, relating parti- 
culorlj to ecclesiastical affairs, run thus: 

1. If any diepate shall arise concerning the advowson and presentation 
vt chQrches, b e t w e en laymen, or between ecclesiastics and laymen, or be¬ 
tween eocieaiafltics, let U be tried and determined in the court of our lord 
the king. ^ 

ii. Ecclesiastics arraigned and accused of any matter, being summoned 
by the lung’s justiciary, shall come into his court, to answer there, concern¬ 
ing that which it shall appear to the king’s court is cognizable there; imd 
shall answer in the ecclesiELSticsl court, concerning that which it shall ap¬ 
pear is cognizable there; so that the lung's Justiciary shall send to tbs 
6ourt of holy chnrcb, to see in what manner the cause shall bs tried there ; 
and if an eoclesiastick shall be canricted, or confess his crime, the church 
ought not any longer to give him proteobon. 

3. It is unlawful for archbishop bisb^a, and any dignified clergymeu 
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■were several special regulations, one of which prohibited the 
ordaining as priests, without the consent of their lord, those 
whcs in the Norman language, were called natifs or naifs. 


of the reaJm, to go out of the realm without the king’s licence; and if they 
shall go, they shall, if it so please the king, give security, that they will 
not, either in going, .staying, or returning, procure any e\il, or ilatnage, to 
the king, or the kingdom. 

4. Persons excommunicated ought not to give any security liy way of 
deposit, nor take any oath, but only find security and pledge to stand to the 
judgment of the churcli, in order to absolution. 

5. No tenant in chief of the king, nor any of the officers of his houshold, 
or of his demesne, shall he excommunicate nor shall the lands of any of 
them be put under an interdict, unless application shall first have been 
made to our lord the king, if he be in the kingdom, or if he be out of the 
kingdom, to his justiciary, that he may do right concerning such person; 
and in such maunery as that what shall belong to the king’s court shall be 
there determined, and what shall belong to the ecclesiastical court shall be 
sent thither, that it may there be determined. 

0. Concerning appeals, if any shall arise, they ought to proceed from the 
archdeacon to the bishop, and from the bishop to the archbishop. And, 
if the archbishop fihall fail in doing justice, the cause shall at last be 
brought to our lord the kiug, that by his precept the dispute may be deter¬ 
mined in the archbishop's court; so that it ought not to proceed any further 
without the consent of our lord the king. 

7. If there shall arise any dispute between an ecclesiastic and a layman, 
or between a layman and an ecclesiastic, about any tenement, which the 
ecclesiastic pretends to be held in frank almoigne, and the layman pretends 
to be a lay fee, it shall be determined before the king’s chief justice by the 
trial of twelve lawful men, whether the tenement belongs to frank almoigne, 
or is a lay fee; and if it be found to be frank almoigne, then it shall be 
pleaded in the ecclesiastical court; but if a lay fee, then in the king's 
court; unless both parties shall claim to hold of the same bishop or boron: 
but if both shall claim to hold the said fee under the same bishop, or 
b^on, the plea shall be in his court: provided that by reason of such trial 
the party who was first seized shall not lose his seizin, till it shall have 
been finally determined by the plea. 

6. Whosoever is of any city, or castle, or borough, or demesne manor, of 
our lord the king, if he shall be cited by the orohdeacon or bishop for any 
oSence, and. shall refuse to answer to auoh citation, it is allowable to put 
him under an interdict; but he ought not to eicommimioated, before the 
king’s chief offioBr of the town be applied to, that he may by due course of 
Jaw compel him to uiswer accordingly; and if the king's officer shall fail 
therein, such offieer shall be at the mercy of our lord the king; and then 
the "bishop may compel the person sooused by ecclesiastical justice. 

9. Pleas of debt, whether they be due by faith solemnly pledged, or 

wiUtout faith so pledged, briong to the king’s judicature. * 

10. When an archbishopric, or bishoprio, or abbey, or priory, of royal 
foundation, shall be vacant, it ought to be in the hands of our lord the IdiLg, 

F 2 
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that is to say, serfs, all of whom were of native race, The 
bishops were required to affix their seals in wax at the foot 
of tile parchment which contained the sixteen articles; they 
all did this, with the exception of Thomas, who, without 
openly retracting his first adhesion, demanded further de¬ 
lay. But the assembly completed the signatures, and this 
refusal of the archbishop did not prevent the new laws from 
being forthwith promulgated. Letters were sent from the 
royal chancery addressed to all the Norman judges or jus¬ 
ticiaries of England and the continent. These letters ordered 
them, in the name of Henry, by the grace of God, king of 


anJ be shall receive all the rents and issues thereof, as of liis demesne; and 
when that church is to be supplied, our lord the king ought to send for the 
principal clergy of that church, and the election ought to be made in the 
king's chapel, with the assent of our lord the king, and the advice of such 
of the prelates of the kingdom as he shall coll for that purpose; and the 
person elect shall there do homage and fealty to our lord the king, as his 
liege lord, of life, limb, and worldly honor (saving his order") before he be 
consecrated. 

11. Churches belonging to the fee of our lord the king cannot be given 
away in perpetuity, without the consent and grant of the king. 

12. Laymen ought not to be accused unless by certain and legal accusers 
and witnesses, in presence of the bishop, so as that the archdeacon may not 
lose his right, nor any thing which should thereby accrue to him; and if 
the offending persons be such as that none will or dare accuse them, the 
sheriff, being thereto required by the bishop, shall swear twelve lawful men 
of the vicinage, or town, before the bishop, to declare the truth, according 
to their conscience. 

13. Archbishops, bishops, and all dignified clerg^'meii who hold of the 
king in chief, have their possessions from the king as a barony, and answer 
thereupon to the king's justices and officers, and follow and perform all 
royal customs and rights, and, like other borons, ought to be present at the 
trials of the king's court with the barons, till the judgment proceeds to 
loss of members or death. 

14. If any nobleman of the realm shall forcibly resist the archbishop, 
bishop, or archdeacon, in doing justice upon him or his, ihe king ought to 
bring them to justice; and if any shall forcibly resist the king in his judi¬ 
cature, the arobbisbops, bishops, and archdeacons, ought to bring him to 
juatioe, that he may make satisfacition to our lord the king. 

10. The chattels of those who ere under forfeiture to the king ought not 
to be detained in any church, or church-yard, against the king's justiciary’; 
because they belong to the king, whether they are found wit hin churches 
or without. 

•16. The sons of villeins ought not to be ordained without the consent of 
their lords, in whose lands they are known to have been born. Translated 
from the Cottonian MSS. Cl&ud. B. fol. 26.] 
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England, duke of Normandy, duke of Aquitaine, and earl of 
Anjou, to have executed and observed by the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priests, earls, barons, burgesses, and peasants, 
the ordinances decreed in the great council of Clarendon.' 

A letter from the bishop of Poitiers, who received one of 
these despatches, brought to his diocese by Simon de Tour- 
nebu and Richard de Lucy, justiciaries, gives us in detail the 
instructions they contained. It is curious to compare these 
instructions with the laws published eighty years before, in 
the name of William I. and his barons; for, on the two sides, 
we find the same threats and the same penalties sanctioning 
contrary orders. 

“ They have forbidden me,” says the bishop of Poitiers, 
" to summons before me any of my diocesans, on the demand 
of any widow, orphan, or priest, unless the ofiicers of the 
king or of the lord of the fief, in which the cause in question 
arose, have made denial of justice; they have declared that if 
any one obey my summons, all his goods shall be forthwith 
confiscated and himself imprisoned; lastly, they have signified 
to me that if I excommunicate those who refuse to appear 
before my episcopal justice, such excommunicated persons 
may, without displeasing the king, attack my person or that 
of my priests, and my own property or that of my church.”^ 

From the moment when these laws, made by Normans 
in a village of England, were decreed as obligatory upon the 
inhabitants of nearly all the west of Gaul, upon the Angevins, 
Manseaux, Bretons, Poitevins and Aquitans, and all these 
various populations took sides in the quarrel between Henry 
and archbishop Thomas Beket, the court of Rome observed 
with more attention an affair which in so short a time 
had assumed such importance. This profoundly political 
court now meditated how to derive the greatest possible ad¬ 
vantage, whether from war or from peaoe. Rotrou, arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, a man less immediately interested than the 
Normans of England in the conflict between royalty and the 
English primacy, came on a mission from the pope to observe 
things more closely, and to propose, on speculation, an accom- 

• 

* See Tol. i. book Ti. 

* Job. Pictav. Episc. ad Tboiuam Epist., aptid Script, rer. Gallic., fico., 
ivi, 216. 
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modatioD, under pontifical mediation;* but the king, elevated 
with his triumph, replied that he would not accept this medi¬ 
ation, unless the pope would previously confirm the articles of 
Clarendon by an apostolic bull; the pope, who had more to 
gain than to lose by delay, refused to give his sanction until 
he was better informed on the subject.^ 

Hereupon, Henry 11. soliciting, for the third time, the aid of 
the pontifical court against his antagonist Beket, sent a solemn 
embassy to Alexander HI., soliciting for Roger, archbishop 
of York, the title of apostolical legate in England, with the 
power of making and unmaking, appointing and deposing.’ 
Alexander did not grant this request, but he conferred on 
the king himself, by a formal commission, the title and powers 
of legate, with supreme authority to act as he thought fit in 
all points but one, the deprivation of the primate. The king, 
ieeing that the pope’s intention was to avoid coming to a con¬ 
clusion, received this novel commission with displeasure, and 
at once sent it back.* “We will employ our own power,” 
said he, “ and we think it will suffice to make those return to 
their duty who assail our honour.” The primate, abandoned 
by the Anglo-Norman bishops and barons, and having only 
on his side poor monks, burgesses, and serfs, felt he should 
be too weak against his antagonist, if he remained in Eng¬ 
land, and he accordingly resolved to seek aid and an asylum 
elsewhere. He proceeded- to the port of Romney, and twice 
went on board a vessel about to sail; but twice the wind was 
adverse, or the captain of the ship, fearing the king’s anger, 
refused to sail.® 

Some months after the council of Clarendon, Henry H. 
convoked anothei^«t Northampton;® and Thomas, in common 
with the other bishops, received his writ of summons. He 
arrived on the day appointed, and hired lodgings in the 
town; but he had scarce taken them, when the king filled 
them with hie men and horses.^ Enraged at this insult, the 

' Roger de Hoveden, ut sup. ^ Ib. 

* Ut aio per sum posset canturiensem archiepiscopum confundere. tlb.) 

‘ Ib. 

• Willelm. filius Steph., ut sup. p. 35, Vita B. Thomte, lib. i. cap. 
xfiii. p. 42. Eduardos, Vita S. Thome, apud Luriiim, De Proiatis sonc- 
fprmm-vUit, meaae Deoemhri, p. 357. 

* Willelm. fllius Steph,, vt sup. Vita B. Thomte, cap, ikt. p. 4h. 
t Roger de Hoveden, ut. sup. p, 494. 
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archbishop sent word that he would not attend the parliament 
until his house was vacated by the king’s horses and people.’ 
It was restored to him, indeed, but the uncertainty of the 
result of this unequal struggle made him fearful of engaging 
further in it, and however humiliating it was for him to be a 
suppliant to a man who had just insulted him, he repaired to 
the king’s apartments, and demanded an audience. He waited 
vainly the whole day, while Henry was amusing himself with 
his falcons and his dogs,® Next day, he returned and placed 
himself in the king’s chapel during mass, and when the latter 
came out he left it, and approaching him with a respectful 
air, asked his permission to proceed to France. “Ay,” answered 
the king; “but first you must give an account of several 
matters, and, especially, repair the injury you have done to 
John, my marshal, in your court.”^ 

This John, surnamed le Marechal from his office, had 
some time previously appeared before the episcopal court of 
justice at Canterbury to demand an estate in the diocese, 
which he said he was entitled to hold in hereditary fief. The 
judges had rejected his claim as unfounded; whereupon the 
plaintiff had fausse the court, that is to say, protested on oath 
that it denied him justice. “ I admit,” said Thomas to the 
king, “ that John le Marechal appeared before my court; but 
far from receiving any wrong there from me, it is I who re¬ 
ceived wrong and insult from him; for he produced a psalter, 
and swore upon it that my court was false and denied him 
justice; whereas, according to the law of the land, whoever 
desires to impugn the court of any man, must swear upon the 
Holy Gospels.The king affected to regard this explana¬ 
tion as altogether frivolous. The accusation of denial of 
justice brought against the archbishop, was prosecuted before 
the great Norman council, who condemned him, and by their 
sentence, placed him at the king’s mercy, that is to say, ad¬ 
judged to the king all that he might be pleased to take of the 
property of the condemned man.® Beket was at first inclined 
to protest against this sentence, and Jauaser jugemeftt, as it 

* Roger ie Hoveden, ut sup. p. 491. 

® WiUelm. flliue Steph., ut sup p. 36—38. 

• Roger ie Hoveden, uf sup. * 

* .. AttiUit in curii med gnendam Troper.. (Id. i6.) 

* . .in mieorioordii legio.. (/d.) 
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was then termed, but the sense of his weakness determined 
him on making terms with his judges, and he compounded 
for a line of 500 pounds of silver. 

Beket returned to his house; his heart saddened with the 
annojances he had experienced, grief threw him into an 
iUness.' As soon as the king heard this, he hastened to send 
him an order to appear next day before the council of North¬ 
ampton, to account for the public moneys and revenues of whieh 
he had had the management when chancellor.^ “ I am weak 
and suffering,” he replied to the royal officers; “ and besides, 
the king knows as well as I, that the day on which I was con¬ 
secrated archbishop, the barons of his exchequer and Richard 
de Lucy, grand justiciary of England, declared me free and 
discharged from all bonds, all accounts, and all demands 
whatever.” The legal citation remained in force ; but 
Thomas did not appear to it, alleging his illness. Officers 
of justice, who came on several occasions to ascertain whether 
he was really incapable of walking, brought him a schedule 
of the king’s demands, amounting to forty-four thousand 
marks.® The archbishop offered to pay two thousand marks 


* Propter teedium et dolorem.. (7i.) 

2 7b. p. 495. 

• Episcop. et Cleri Anjlite ad Alexandrum papom, Epist., apud Epist. 
div. Thom®, lit, it. p. 364. 

“ To understand mauypassagea which occur in this history, it will be ne- 
ceosaiy to settle as nearly as we can, what the nominal and real value of 
nsonoy then was, compared with the present. 

“Bishop Fleetwood, who has written a book on this subject, quoting the 
words of an ancient historian upon the agreement made with king Henry the 
First by hia eldest brother Boberi, viz. that Bobert, in lieu of his claim to 
the kin^om of England, should have 30001. per annum in weight, says, 
‘that the words in weight are put in to signify that the money should nut 
be clipped: /or a pound by tale mas at thie time, and long after, most cer¬ 
tainly a pound in weight.’ He also cells Du Fresne to prove that the Li¬ 
bra Gallioa was the same with the Libra Anglo-Murmannica. 

“JLaotbei learned antiquarypSir Robert Atityns, says, 'that in the Nor¬ 
man timee, and aver since, a shilling was accounted twelve pence, and every 
penny wdghiag threepence, there must be the weight of three of our shil¬ 
lings in one shilling of the Norman computaticn, and consequently ‘ twenty 
Norman shillinge do likewise make a pound weight.’ 

“l£r. Madox, in his History of the Exchequer, cites a short treatise 
tonibing sheiilla' accounts, supposed to be written by Sir M. Hale, in 
which are tbase words: ' The solutio ad penaum was the payment of money 
into the Exolteqner by full weight, viz. that a pound, or ii shillings,in sil- 
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to relieve himself from this process, so disagreeable in itself, 
and 60 full of bad faith, but Henry refused any kind of ac¬ 
commodation, for it was not the money that influenced him 

ver niimero, ly talc, shall not he received for a pound, unless it did exactly 
weigh a poun d weight Troy, or twelve ounces; and if it wanted any, that 
then the payer should moke good the weight, by adding other money, al¬ 
though it amounted to more or less than sixpence in the pound (which was 
the sohUio ad scalam.) And thus frequently occurs in the Pipe-rolls, 
Tn thesauro C. 1. ad pensum, or full weight/ Upon this passage Mr. 
Madox makes these obseri'ations: ‘ There is frequent mention made in the 
most ancient Pipe-rolls of payment ad pensum; but not (that I know) of 
payment ad scalam. On the other part, his observation touching the pay¬ 
ment ad scalam, viz. in the sixpence per pound advance, is, 1 believe, just.' 
Which be confirms by authorities in the Exchequer, and shows it was so 
accounted from the reign of Henry the First, to the end of the reign of Ed¬ 
ward the First. 

But Mr. Folkee, in his table of English coins, says, ‘ that king William 
the First introduced no new weight into his mints, but that the same 
w'eighc, used there for some ages after, and called the pound of the Tower of 
London, was the old pound of the Saxon moneyers before the Conquest. 
This pound U'a3 lighter than the Troy pound by three quarters of an ounce 
Troy, and did not very sensibly differ from twelve ounces of the weight 
still used in the money affairs of Germany, and there known hy the uame 
of the Colonia weight. And whereas the present standard of England, of 
eleven ounces two pennyweight fine, to eighteen pennyweight of allay, is 
called, in the oldest accounts of the mint extant, the old standard, or the 
standard of the old sterlings; it is most probable that these pennies were of 
that standard, and that the pound of the Tower of such standard silver was 
then cut into 240 of these pennies. Whence the weight of the penny will 
be found twenty-two Troy graiijs and a half, and the intrinsic value of 
twenty shillings, or of 240 such pennies of fiill weight, was the same as the 
value of fifty-eight sbllJiugs and one penny halfpenny of our present coined 
money.’ 

Nevertheless, to avoid troubling the reader with fraotions, I shall, with 
the above-cited authors, suppose, that from the begitming of the reign of 
William the First, till after the death of the Second, the English 

pound must be understood to mean a pound weight of silver, containing 
three times the quantity of sHver contained in our present pound sterling, 
the shildiug and pennies weighing dso three times as much os ours. 

'‘It appears from a passage in Florence of Worcester, that the common 
mark in those days was two thirds of a poun% of silver, that is, twice the 
value of our present pound sterling. His words are these, ^Pacem inter 
fratres ea nMione oomposuere, ut Ur mille marcas, id est, 2000 libras ar- 
genti, singulis annis rex peraolveret oomid, &c/ And agreeably to this Mr. 
Madox shows in his BisUtry of the Exchequer, 'that nine marks of silver 
were equivalent to eix pounds in the reign of king Stephen; that is, they 
were then, as they have coBdimed ever since, Ifis. 4<f.’ He also observes 
from the Pipa-rolls, that, in die same reign, mu'ks of silver were ac¬ 
cepted in payment for one marie of gold. And that, in another instance un- 
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in the affair. “ Either I will be no longer king,” said he, 
“ or this man shall no longer be archbi.shop.” 

The delays allowed by law had expired: it was necessary 


der the reign of Henry the Second, six pounds in silver were paid for one 
mark of gold. 

“ The Ange\in pound, of ■which mention is sometimes made in the his¬ 
tory of those times, was but a fourth part of an English pound: fur Hove- 
den says, that by on ordinance of Richard the First, while he was in Sicily, 
during the crusade, one penfiy £J?iplish was to go in all markets for four 
Angevin pence. 

“Having thus shown how much silver was contained in the pounds and 
marks of those days, I shall next endeavour to show what proportion the 
value of silver then bore to the common value of it at present. 

“This has been estimated differently by authors who have treated, the 
subject, some thinking that it ought to be reckoned at twenty, some at fif¬ 
teen or sixteen, and some at ten times the present rate. 

“To form some conjecture, which of these compulations is nearest the 
truth, or rather to show that they are all much too high, I shall transcribe 
a few podsea^es from the contemporary authors. 

“And first, with regard to the price of corn in those times, (which is 
thought the best standard to judge by in determining this question) 1 find 
that, in the year 1126, the twenty-fifth of Henry the First, six shillings a 
quarter was thought on excessive price to be given for wheat. Henry of 
Huntington says, ‘Jsteest annus carissimus omnium nostri frw/Jon’s, in 
quo vendebatur onus equi frumentarium sex solldis' And Henry of Hove- 
den, whose liistory is carried down to the year 1201, describes this with 
the same, and even stronger expressions, ‘Hoc anno (id est, 112U.) 
magna, et annofitE tanta fait carilat, quantum nemo nostro in tempore vi- 
iit, quando vendebatur onus eq^ti frumentarium sex soVidis' By another 
passage in Henry of Huntington, it appears,‘that onus equi frumentarium 
was the same as sextariuSy what we now call a quarter, containing eight 
bushels. His words are these, ‘Circa hoc tempus (Edwardi Confessoris 
anno quinto) tania fames Angliam ,iuvasit, quod sextarius frumenti, qui 
equo uni aolet aase oneri, venunduetur quinqne solidis, et etiam plus' And 
six ebillings a quarter is tlie highest price that 1 find to have been given 
for wheat, from the times of Edward the Confessor till after the death of 
Henry the Second. What was the common or middle price of wheat in 
those days, 1 find no account in the contemporary authors. But, from a 
passa^ in Matthew Paris, it appears, that in the year 1244, when the value 
of money was certainly not V'wer than it hod been in the times of Henry 
the Second, two shillinge a quarter was thought a low price. ‘ Transiit igi- 
tur annus frugifer abundantar et fruciifer, tfa quod summx fi'umefiti 
adpircium dMorum solidorim descenebbat.' Summa frumenti ia & seam, 
or qMitar wheat. It must be observ'ed, that acoording to the same au- 
thox>tbe freceding year had also been sufidently fruitful in grains of all 
aofu et/metier (V. M. Par. sub anno 1243.) So that be¬ 
fore in the price of oorn by the produce of the year 124A» it could 

not haye been very high. Admitting then that the silver, which was con* 
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for Beket to present himself, and, on the other hand, he had 
been warned that if he appeared at court, it would not be 
without danger for his liberty or his life. In this extremity, 

tained in two sliilliug-s when Matthew PRri.«) wrote, weiglied aa much as bix 
ahilling’s of our present money, if we suppose that the value of silver was 
ten times as great, (w’hich is the lowest eomputation of the three atove* 
mentioned) the price of wheat here set down as an indication of great 
plenty, was very little short of what we give now in a year of great scarcity, 
t’ir. eight shillings a bushel. But if we reduce the value of silver in re¬ 
spect to commodities, to only five times the present, the price mentioned by 
Matthew Paris will then be under four shillings a bushel. And by the 
same way of computing, six shillings a quarter will be equivalent to what is 
now on exceeding high price, and may well be called a famine, viz about 
eleven shillings a bushel. Nevertheless it appears that, in the year 13 d 1, 
workmen were to take their wages in wheat at the rate of lOe^. a bushel, which 
is 6^. 8rf. a quarter. But it must be observed, that before that time, viz. 
in the yeex 134(i, the weight of the penny was brought down to twenty 
grains Troy (See Folkes on English coins, p. 11.) The increase of our 
trade, and of the specie in the kingdom, under Edward the First and Ed¬ 
ward the I'liird, may have also occasioned a diminution in the value of sil¬ 
ver with respect to commodities. Whereas money or bullion must have 
been more scarce in Englaud under Henry the Third, than it bad been from 
the Conquest til! the death of Henry the Second, by the great drains made 
from thence in the reign of Eichard the First, to support his crusade, and 
pay his ransom; and by the vast sums that were annually sent to Rome. 
Nor was any alteration yet made in the weight of the coin. The common 
or mean rate for wheat at Windsor market, for fifty years from 10,^0 to 
174b, w'as 5s, 4rf. a bushel. 

“About the year 1145, the tenant of a certEiin place woe to'pay yearly 
twenty shillings, or seven oxen, each wor^ three shillings. These oxen 
must have been lean; for when they were to be fat^ we find it so expressed 
in other agreements : and I suppose they were of a moderate size. Reck¬ 
oning therefore three shillings of the money in those days m equal in 
weight to nine of ours, and multiplying the Utter by five, « lean ox, of a 
moderate size, was then rated at a price equivalent to forty-five ehilliags of 
our present money. 

“ In the year 1105, the tenants of Shirebom were to pay eatber twopence, 
or four hens, which they would. If therefore we compute the twopence at 
eiipenoe, and multiply that by five, the price of these hens was equivalent 
to sevenpence halfpenny each at this time. • And a ben not fatted is com¬ 
monly valued at that rate in the country, or not much above it. 

" By a treaty mode in the year 1173, the earl of Toulouse agreed to pay 
to king Henry the Second, and to Richard his son, as eari o# Poictou, 100 
marks of silver per mnum, or, in lieu thereof, ten war-horses of price, each 
of which was to be worth at least ten marks of silver. ‘ Et prffiterea comes 
de saneto .^gidio dabit si* inde per annum lOO moroos argenti, velrf^en 
destranos de predo, ita quod unnsquisque eorum vaJeat ad minus ten mir- 
oas.' (V. Benediot Abb. sub ann, 1173.) The mark of silver being them 
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Collecting all his strength of soul, he resolFed to go forth, and 
to be firm. On the morning of the decisive day, he celebrated 
the mass of Saint Stephen, the proto-martyr, whose service 


two-tliirde of a pound, and every pound equal in weight lo three of our pre- 
sfenc pounds, according to all the fluthorities cited ulove, except Mr. Folkes, 
if we reckon the value of silver at five times the present, the price of each 
■of these horses will be equivalent to one hundred pounds sterling of our 
money now: and good war-horses may have been usually sold at that rate. 
William of Malmesbury says, that William Rufus bought one for fifteen 
marks of silver, and seems to mention it as a high price, ‘ Deturbatus equo 
quern eo die guindecim marcis argenti emernt.' (V. MaJmesb. lib, iv. de 
W. II. f. 08. sect. 20.) Yet in the yeajr J2U7, one Amph. Till, a foreign 
boron, imprisoned here by king John, was to pay, in part of his ransom, ten 
horses, worth thirty marks each, or in lieu of each horse, thirty marks ; an 
incredible price, if we compute the value of money much higher than the 
rate at which I have put it. Indeed this Amph. Till must have been a man 
of great note j for his ransom was fixed at no less than ten thousand marks; 
but some of his knights, or men at onus, w'bu were prisoners with him, 
were to be likewise set free on payment thereof. See the Record in Rymer’s 
Foedera, tom. i. p. 446, 447. sub ann. 1207. 

“Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, relates, that, in the year 1177, the 
abbess of Amesbury, being convicted of having three children after she had 
token the habit, was degraded and turned out of the convent; but that the 
king, to save Jier from perishing by hunger and want, promised to give her 
ten marks a year. ‘ A7 ne predicta Abhatissa degradata fame tt inopia 
periret, rex spopondit ei se daturum illi singulis aniiis decern marcas ar¬ 
genti; etpermisit eamabire quo veUet.’ (Benedict. Abbas sub aim. 1177.) 
Computing therefore the value of this sum ao before, her pension was equi> 
valent to one of a hundred pounds sterling in the present times; an income 
very sufficient to maintain her with decency in a retired way of living, such 
as was proper for a woman in her situation* 

“Ralph Flambard, bishop of Durham, having been imprisoned by the or- 
dera of Henry the First, in the Tower of London, was allowed by that king 
for the expense of bis table there two shillings a day: Quoildie ad victum 
juum duo9 iterileruiu^ solidos jussu regii hdbebat. V. Orderic. Vital. 1. x. 
p. 780. sub ann. 1101. But there being the weight of three of our present 
shillings in one Norman shilling, this allowance amounts to six of our 
shUlmgs a day; and then, if we estimate the value of silver at five times 
more than the present, this sum will be equivalent to thirty shilliugs a day, 
allowed in these times; a veQy sufficient provision for the table of a stale 
prisoner, even of the highest rank. 

‘^Tbe scutage levied in England by Henry the Second for the war of 
Totilouee^ was 160,000^. (as we are informed by Gervase of Canterbury, a 
eontemporary hiatoriaD:) ‘Hoc anno (1159) rex Henrious soutagiam de 
AngUa aecepi^ ctgue summa fuit centum millia, et quater vigiati milUa li- 
brgfom argenti.' If therefore each of these pounds weighed three of ours, 
as Sir Robert Atkyna end others suppose, this sum will amount to fire hun¬ 
dred and Ibitj thousand pounds of our money at present; as nmoh as one 
can imagine to have been raised by a composition, paid only by those of 
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commences by the words: “ The princes sat and spoke against 
me.” After the mass, he put on his pontifical robes, and 
taking his silver cross from the hands of him who usually bore 


tlie miluary tenants who diil peraDnally attend ihe king to Toulouse: our 
pre.seut land-tax, iit four sLiUiug^ in the pound upon the whole kingdom, 
producing under two millions, and the before-mentioned sum being equiva¬ 
lent to two millions seven hundred thou.sund pounds, if we compute the va¬ 
lue of silver at five times more than the preseut. 

‘‘ 1 have observed before, that, in the reign of Henry the Third, the value 
of silver was probably grputer, from there being less of it in England than 
in the limes of w'hich I write, Salisbury cathedral in that reign is said to 
have co.st 42,000 marks. These Mr. Folkes, in his table of the standard 
of our silver money, computes to have contained os much silver as Hl,36B/. 
of our present money; w'hich computation is somewhat lower than that I 
have fnllow’ed. But admitting it to be right, this sura multiplied, as the 
other sums above-mentioned, only by five, will make the expense of this 
building equivalent to 400,840/. laid out iu these days. 

“ The portion bequeathed to earl John, by king Henry the Second, was 
some lands in England, which produced four thousand pounds per annum, 
and the earldom of Mortagne, with all its appurtenauce.s. Four thousand 
pounds containing then the same weight of silver as twelve thousand now, 
the lands in England were worth to him, by the above computation, as much 
as an estate of sixty thousaud pounds a year would be in these days. The 
earldom of Mortagne must likewise have produced a considerable revenue. 
For it appears, by one of Becket’s letters, that Henrj' the Second agreed, by- 
treaty, to pay the earl of Boulogne an annual pension of lOOOf. sterling, in 
lieu of his claim to that earldom, and to some lesser fiefs, which had been 
granted to t>h@ house of Boulogne in this island. 

“ Upon the whole, it appears from the several passages above-cited, and 
from others which I have observed in history or records, that, from the 
death of Edward the Confessor to that of Henry the Second, the ordinary 
value of silver, compared with the present, could not be much above or be¬ 
low^ this computation. 

“As to the weight of silver in the old money pound, if any of my readers 
shall think it worth while to reduce the calcnlations according to the pro¬ 
portion Mr. Folkes has Ibid down, it may be easily done; and, by putting 
the value of silver somewhat higher, the amount will, upon the whole, be 
nearly the same. 

“It must be observed, that, before the eighteenth year of Edward the 
Third, it does not appear, that ever any gold ^as coined in England (except 
perhaps a few pieces in the kingdom of Northumberland, by the Saxons) or 
any silver, but pennies, halfpence, and farthings; all the other denomina- 
tione being only imaginary, as a pound sterling is now. We find indeed, 
that gold and silver Bimnta were sometimes received in payments here; but 
these were a foreign coin, and brought from the East, where they seem to 
have been as common as SequinM are now. Frequent mention is meuiJ’of 
them by all the historians of the Crusades; but they are rarely spoken of 
by ours. Neither ore they named in Domesday Book, nor in the public 
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it, he set forth, holding it in his right hand and the reins of 
his horse in the left. Alone, and still bearing his cross, he 
entered the great hall of council, traversed the crowd, and 
seated himself. Henry II. was then in a more retired apart¬ 
ment with his private friends, occupied in discussing, in this 
privy council, the means of getting rid of the archbishop with 
the least possible disturbance. The news of the unexpected 
array in which he had appeared confounded the king and his 
counsellors. One of them, Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, 
hastily left the private apartment, and advancing to the place 
where Thomas was seated; “Why dost thou come thus,” said 
he, “armed with thy cross?” and he laid hands upon the 
cross, in order to take possession of it, but the primate held 
it forcibly. The archbishop of York then joined the bishop 
of London, and said to Beket: “ It is defying the king, our 
lord, to come thus in arms to his court, but the king has a 
sword whose edge is sharper than that of a pastoral statf.” 
The other bishops, manifesting less violence, contented them¬ 
selves with counselling Thomas, for his own sake, to place his 
dignity of archbishop at the king’s mercy, but he did not heed 
them. 

While this scene was passing in the great hall, Henry was 
greatly angered to find his adversary sheltered under his pon¬ 
tifical attire; the bishops, wLo, at first, had perhaps consented 
to projects of violence against their colleague, were now silent, 
taking care not to encourage the courtiers to lay hands on the 
stole or cross. The king’s counsellors were at a loss what to 
do, when one of them said: “ Why not suspend him from all 
his rights and privileges by an appeal to the holy father? This 
were a way to disarm him.” This advice, hailed as a sudden 
inspiration, singularly pleased the king, and, by his order, the 
bishop of Chichester, advancing to Thomas Beket, at the head 
of his colleagues, addressed him thus: 

“ Some time thou wert our archbishop, and we were bound 

acta of Henry tho First or Stephen, nor in the last will pf king Henry the 
Second. Bat some mention is made of them in private deeds and leases, 
and also in the Eioheqner Bolls under Henry the Second. The silver Bi- 
saat, in the tvreifth century, was rated at two shilling Eng'lish; hut the 
vAne «f the gald one, at that time, is doubtful.”—Lyttleton's History of 
Hrnry II.> i. 401—411. 
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to obey thee; but because thou hast sworn fealty to our sove¬ 
reign lord the king, that is, to preserve to the utmost of thy 
power, bis life, limbs, and royal dignity, and to keep his laws, 
which he requires to be maintained, and, nevertheless, dost now 
endeavour to destroy them, particularly those which in a spe¬ 
cial manner concern his dignity and honour; we therefore 
declare thee guilty of perjury, and owe for the future no 
obedience to a perjured archbishop. "Wherefore, putting our¬ 
selves and all that belongs to us under the protection of our 
lord the pope, we cite thee to his presence, there to answer 
to these accusations.”' 

To this declaration, made with all the solemnity of legal 
forms, and all the emphasis of assured confidence, Beket 
merely replied: “ I hear what you say !”^ The great assembly 
of lords was then opened, and Gilbert Foliot charged before 
it the late archbishop with having celebrated, in contempt of 
the king, a sacrilegious mass, under the invocation of the evil 
spirit;® then came the demand of accounts of the revenues of 
the office of chancellor, and the claim of forty-four thousand 
marks. Beket refused to plead, alleging the solemn declara¬ 
tion which had theretofore released him from all ulterior 
responsibility. Hereupon the king rising, said to the barons 
and prelates: “ By the faith ye owe me, do me prompt justice 
on this my liegeman, who, duly summoned, refuses to answer 
in my court.” The Norman barons having put the matter to 
the vote, pronounced a sentence of imprisonment against 
Thomas Beket. "When Robert, earl of Leicester, charged to 
read the sentence, pronounced in the French language, the 
first words of the accustomed form : “ Hear the judgment 
pronounced against you,” the archbishop interrupted him : 
“ Son earl,” said he, “hear you first. You are not ignorant 
how serviceable and how faithful, according to the state of 
this world, I have been to the king. In respect whereof it 
has pleased him to promote me to tl^ archbishopric of Can¬ 
terbury, Grod knows, against my own will. For I was not 
unconscious of my weakness; and rather for the love of him 
than of God, I acquiesced therein: which is this day suffi¬ 
ciently apparmit; since God withdraws both himself and 

• 

* Gerras. Cantuu., Chron., ut sup. col. 1362 
* —Willelna. fllioB SCoph., ut eup. p, 44. 

* Rogar do Hovoden, loc. sup. cit. 
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the king from me. But in the time of my promotion, when 
the dection was made, prince Henry, the king’s son, to whom 
that charge was committed, being present, it was demanded 
in what manner they would give me to the ehurcH of Can¬ 
terbury? And the answer was, ‘ free and discharged from all 
the bonds of the court.’ Being therefore free and discharged, I 
am not bound to answer, nor will I, concerning those things, 
from which I am so disengaged.” Hereupon the earl said: 
“ This is very different from what the bishop of London re¬ 
ported to the king.’’ To which the archbishop replied, “ At¬ 
tend, my son, to what I say. By how much the soul is of 
more worth than the body, so much are you bound to obey 
God and me rather than an earthly king; nor does law or 
reason allow that children should judge or condemn their 
father: wherefore I disclaim the judgment of the king, of 
you, and of all the other peers of the realm, being only to be 
judged, under God, by our lord the pope: to whom, before 
you all, I here appeal, committing the church of Canterbury, 
my order, and dignity, with all thereunto appertaining, to 
God’s protection and to his. In like manner do I cite you, 
my brethren and fellow-bishops, because you obey man rather 
than God, to the audience and judgment of the sovereign 
pontiff; .and so relying on the authority of the catholic church, 
and the apostolical see, I depart hence.” 

After this sort of counter appeal to the power which his 
adversaries had first invoked, Beket rose and slowly traversed 
the crowd.* A murmur arose on every side; the Normans 
cried: “The false traitor, the peijurer, W’hither goes he? 
Why let him to depart in peace? Remain here, traitor, and 
hear thy sentence.”** At the moment of quitting the hall, the 
archbishop turned round, and, looking coldly around him: 

“ If my sacred order,” said he, “ did not forbid, I could 
answer in arms those who call me traitor and perjurer.”^ He 
mounted his horse, went to the house where he lodged, 
had the tables laid for a great repast, and gave orders to 
assemble all the poor people in the town. Numbers came, 
whom be fed. He supped with them, and that same night, 
while the king and his Norman chiefs were prolonging their 

m 

1 Sbaron Turaer, supra, p. 220. 

* Roger lie HoTeden, lor. cit. 

• Gervfts, Cantuar., CAroti., ut sup. col. 1393. 
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evening repast, he quitted Northampton, accompanied by two 
brothers of the Cistercian order, one of English race, named 
Skaiman, and the other of French origin, called Robert de 
Caune. "After three days journeying, he reached the marshes 
of Lincolnshire, and concealed himself in the hut of a hermit. 
Thence, under a complete disguise and the assumed name of 
Dereman, the Saxon turn of which insured obscurity, he 
reached Estrey, near Canterbury, where he stayed eight 
days; he then proceeded to the coast near Sandwich.' It was 
now the 10th of November, a period at which to cross the 
Channel becomes dangerous. The archbishop went on board 
a small vessel, in order to avoid suspicion, and after a perilous 
transit, landed near Gravelines, and thence, on foot, and in a 
wretched plight, reached the monastery of Saint Bertin, in 
the town of Saint Omer.^ 

On the news of his flight, a royal edict was published in all 
the provinces of the king of England, upon both shores of 
the ocean. In the terms of this edict, all the relations of 
Thomas Beket, in ascending and descending line, even the old 
men, pregnant women, and young children, were condemned 
to banishment.® All the possessions of the archbishop and 
of his adherents, or of those wFo \vere asserted to be such, 
were sequestrated into the hands of the king, who made pre¬ 
sents of them to those whose zeal he had experienced in this 
affair.^ John, bishop of Poitiers, who was suspected of friend¬ 
ship towards the primate and of favour to his cause, received 
poison from an unknown hand, and only escaped death by 
chance.* Royal missives, in which Henry II. called Thomas 
his enemy, and forbad any counsel or aid being given to him 
or his friends, were sent to aU the dioceses of England." 

* Ih. 2 Vita B. Thomse qujulrip., lib. ii. cap. hi. p. 64. 

^ Roger de Hoveden, ut sup. p. itiJO. Gervae. Cantuar., Met. Ponti/. 
Cantuar., ut mp. col. 1671. • 

“ The adult persoUB among them were com])eUed to take an oath, before 
they departed, that they would go to the archbishop, wheresoeter he was ; 
which was done in order to load him with the charge of their maiuteuance, 
and also to grieve liim with the spectacle of the distress they endured on 
his account.’'—Lyttleton's ffUtory of Henry //., iv. 80. 

t Epist. Job. Sarisb., ad Job. Pictav. Episcop.. apud Script, rer. Galliiff, 
&c., xvi. 521. 5 n. 521, 022. 

’ Litterte Henrici regis, apud Bivi Thomte Epist., lib. i. p. 26. 
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Other letters, addressed to the earl of Flanders and ail the 
high baroBs of that country, requested them to seize Thomas, 
late ttrehbiskop, a traitor to the king of England, and s,JvgitM>e 
with evil designs.' Lastly, the bishop of London, Gilbert 
Foliot, and William, earl of Arundel, waited on tbe king of 
France, Louis VII., at his palace of Compiegne, and gave 
him a despatch, sealed with the great seal of England, and 
conceived in the following terms :— 

“ To his lord and friend, Louis, king of the French, Henry, 
king of England, duke of Normandy, duke of Aquitaine, and 
carl of Anjou— 

“ Know that Thomas, late archbishop of Canterbury, after 
a public sentence, rendered in my court by the high court of 
the barons of my kingdom, has been convicted of fraud, of per¬ 
jury, and treason towards me, and has since traitorously fled 
nay kingdom, with evil deagns; I earnestly intreat you, there¬ 
fore, not to allow this man, laden with crimes, or any of his 
adherents, to dwell on your lands, or any of your subjects to 
lend to my greatest enemy help, aid or counsel; for I protest 
that your enemies, or those of your kingdom, should receive 
none from me, or from any of my people. I expect from yon 
that you will assist me in the vindication of my honour and 
the punishment of ray enemy, as you would have me to do 
for you, did you need it.”^ 

From his asylum at Saint Bertin, Thomas awaited the 
etfect of Henry’s letters to the king of France and the earl of 
Flanders, in order to know in what direction he might pro- 
cwed without peril. “ The dangers are many, the king’s hands 
are long” (wrote one of his friends, whom he had desired to 
feel the ground with Louis VII. and at the papal court, 

’ Vita B, Thomie, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 87. 

> Epiat. Henrid. Aaglis ad Ladovicuoi, ajnid Scrip, rer. Gallic., 
In., ivi. 107. 

“ WbcD be came to the wc-ds, ‘ Thomas, late arckhithvp of Oaitterbvry, 
tta tong asAed the mesaeagers whether the peiwon there meatioaed was no 
Irrinup- archtdahop of Caiaterbary, and who had deponed him ? Tltev ap- 
paatDg embarrasaed at tbe question, he aaid; ' 1 am a king aa well aa the 
kiag of Snglaiil; bat 1 would not have deprived the lowest clerk in mr 
Ungdom, nor do I think 1 hare power to do k. I know that this Tbomaa 
aOred ;ou aovneign long and faithfully in tbe othoe of chanoellor; and 
hie recompencB is now, that hie manlier, after having forced him to fly 
out of England, would alro drive him oat of fkance."—Lyttleton, tif stip. 
it, p. 89, 
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then establidied at Sens). “ I have not yet applied to the 
Roman church,” continues the same correspondent, “ not 
knowing what to seek there as yet; they will do much against 
you, and'little for you. Powerful and rich men will come to 
them, scattering money with both hands, which has ever 
greatly influenced Rome; whereas, poor and unaided as we 
are, what will the Romans care fur us? You tell me to offer 
them two hundred marks; but the opposite party will propose 
four hundred, and 1 warrant you that—through love for the 
king and respect for his ambassadors—they will rather take 
the greater sum than wait for the less.”* The king of France 
gave a favourable reception to Thomas Beket’s messenger, 
and after having taken counsel with his barons, granted to the 
archbishop and his companions in exile peace and security 
in his kingdom, adding graciously, that it was one of the 
ancient flowers of the crown of France to give protection to 
exile against their persecutors.^ 

As to the pope, who had then no interest in counteracting 
the king of England, he hesitated two days ere he received 
those who came to Sens on the part of the archbishop; and 
when they asked him to send Thomas a letter of invitation to 
his court, he positively refused.^ But, with the aid of the 
free asylum grunted him by the king of France, Beket came 
to the papal court without invitation. He was received 
coldly by the cardinals,^ most of whom at first treated him as 
a firebrand, and said he must check his enterprising tempera¬ 
ment. He set forth to them the origin and whole history of 
his quarrel with Henry II. “ I do not boast of great wis¬ 
dom,” said he, “but I should not be so mad as to oppose a 
king for trifles; for know, that had I consented to do his will 
in all things, there would now not be in his kingdom a power 
equal to mine.”® 'Without taking any decisive part in the 
dispute, the pope gave the fugitive permission to receive 
assistance in money and provisions fkom the king of France.® 
He allowed him ahK) to excommunicate all who had seized 

* Epist. Job. Sajrisbur, b 4 Thoxaftiu, apud Script, rer. Gallic, ivi. 507. 

* Viu B. Tbomffi quftdrip., lib. iL cap. vii. p. 71. 

• Noacii ad Tbomam Epist., ap^d Divi Thome EpiaL, lib. i. p. 33. * 

* Vito B. Thomae. lih. ii. cap. ici. p. 77. 

* Ib. 

• Epist. HerTei clerici fid Tbomaiu, ftpwti Script, rar. Gallic.^ 6tc., iii.P'lfl. 

. G 2 
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and detained the property of his church, excepting only the 
king, who had distributed it.' At length, he asked from 
him a statement in detail of the articles of Clarendon, which 
pope Alexander himself, at the solicitation of king Henry, 
had approved, as it would seem, without having very care¬ 
fully read them, if at all, Alexander, however, now deemed 
the sixteen articles utterly opposed to the honour of God and 
of holy church. He denounced them as tyrannical usurpa¬ 
tions, and harshly reproached Beket with the passing adlie- 
sion he had given to them on the formal injunction of a pon¬ 
tifical legate.^ The pope excepted from this reprobation six 
articles only,* and among them that which deprived the serfs 
of enfranchisement on becoming priests; and he solemnly pro¬ 
nounced anathema against the partisans of the other ten.‘ 

The archbishop then enlarged upon the ancient liberties of 
the church of Canterbury, to whose cause he said he had de¬ 
voted himself; and then accusing himself of having been in¬ 
trusively forced into his see, in contempt of those liberties, by 
the royal power, he resigned his ecclesiastical dignity into the 
hands of the pope.’ The pope reinvested him with it, saying, 
“that he, who had hitherto lived in affluence and delights,“ 

■ Ih. p. 244. 

* ArgUBiis eum et dure increpau.'!, (Vila D. ThoniCE, lib. ii. ctiii. xi. 

p. 7H.) 

3 [Arlicles 11—1C.] ^ Roger de Hoveden, u1 s\tp. p. 4!l(i. 

3 Ascendit in ovile CJnisti, Hed non per ipsum o.stium, velut qiicrn non 
caDonica vocavit electio, sed terror piiblicae potestatis iutruRit. (Vitii 
B, Tliomae, ut sup. p. 7U.)—“ My fathers and lords, it is unlawful to speaJc 
untruly anywhere, but more especially before Goii, aud in your presence : 
wherefore with tears I confess, that my miserable offence brought all tbe^e 
troubles upon the church of Plngland. I ascended into the fold of Cbii.'it, 
Dot by the true door, not having beeu called by a conouical election, but 
obtruded into it by the terror of seculiu* power, And though I undertook 
this charge unwillingly, yet was I induced to it, not by the will of God, 
but of man. What wonder then, if it has prospered ao ill with me ? Yet, 
if, through fear of the menaces of the king, 1 had given it up at hie desire, 
(os my brethren the bishops would fain have persuaded me to do,) 1 should 
have left a pernicious example to the catholic church: for which reason T 
deferred it till I could come into your presence. But now, acknowledging 
that ray enumnoe was not canonical, and fearing from thence a worse exit; 
peroeiTiug oleo ray strength uneqUBl to the burthen ; lest I should ruin the 
flock, whose unworthy pastor 1 am made, into your hands, 0 father, I re¬ 
sign the archbishopric of Canterbury.”—LytUeton, iv. 00. 

' Ut discos esse pauperum consolator, docente reljgionis motre ipsa 
paupertate. {Ib. p. BO.) 
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should now be taught, by the instructions of poverty, the 
mother of religion, to be the comforter of the poor when he 
returned to his see: wherefore he committed him over to one 
of the poor of Christ, from whom he was to receive, not a 
sumptuous, but simple entertainment, such as became a 
banished man and a champion of Christ.”* Beket was re¬ 
commended to the superior of the abbey of Pontigny, on the 
confines of Burgundy and Champagne, where he was, for the 
present, to live as a simple monk. He submitted, assumed 
the habit of the Cistercian monks, and followed in all its 
rigour the discipline of monastic life.** 

In his retreat at Pontigny, Thomas wrote and received 
many letters, and among them several from the bishops of 
England and the whole body of Anglo-Norman clergy, full 
of bitter irony. “Fame has brought us the news that, re¬ 
nouncing for the future aU plots against your lord and king, 
you humbly submit to the poverty to which you are reduced, 
and are expiating your past life by study and abstinence.** 
We congratulate you hereupon, and counsel you to persevere 
in this good path.” The same letter reproached him, in hu¬ 
miliating terms, with the lowness of his birth and his ingra¬ 
titude towards the king, who, from the rank of a Saxon and 
a nothing, had raised him high as himself.'* Such were the 
views of the bishops and lords of England with reference to 
Beket. They were indignant at what they called the inso¬ 
lence of the parvenu;® but among the lower classes, whether 
of clergy or laity, he was beloved and pitied, and ardent, 
though silent prayers were offered up that he might succeed 
in all he should undertake.® In general, he had as adherents 
all those who were hostile to the Anglo-Norman government, 
whether as subjects by conquest or as political opponents. 

* Vita B. Thonife ijualrip., lib. ii. cap. lii. p. 70. 

^ Non ^uideCQ spleudide, scd simpliciter, ut dccet eziitem et Cbristi 
Atblctsm... (Qervas., Chron. nt sup. col. 1398.) 

' Cleri Angliffi ad Tbomain epist. ut sup, lib. i. p. 169. 

‘ /6. 

s Arbitrantur aliqui...quod nescit opus vestrum de suporbid, non de vir- 
tutis procedsTc Teritste, (Epict. Amolpbi lexoviensis episc., apwi Aoheri 
Spicilegiiim, iii. p. 612, 513.) Quorum ope niti, quorum munixe oonulip, 
qnorum fnlciri suffragio debulscia e vobin, velut facto agmine, disocsserant. 

• III. p. 614. 
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One of those who most courageously exposed themselves to 
persecution to follow him, was a Welchman named Gulin.* 
Another, a Saxon by birth, was thrown into prison, and re¬ 
mained there a long time, on his account;^ and the poison 
given to the bishop of Poitiers seems to prove that there was 
fear entertained of his partisans in southern Gaul, whose po¬ 
pulation unwillingly obeyed a king of foreign race; he. had 
also zealous friends in Lower Brittany; but it does not appear 
that he had any warm partisans in Normandy, where obe¬ 
dience to king Henry was regarded as a national duty. The 
king of France favoured the antagonist of Henry II. from 
motives of a less elevated character, wholly exempt from any 
real affection, and simply for the purpose of embarrassing his 
political rival 

In the year 1166, Henry II. went to Normandy, and on 
the news of his landing, Thomas quitted the abbey of Pon- 
tigny and proceeded to Vezelay, near Anxerre. Here, in 
presence of the people assembled in the principal church on 
Ascension-day, he mounted the pulpit, and with the greatest 
solemnity, amid the ringing of bells and the light of the 
tapers, pronounced a sentence of excommunication against the 
drfenders of the constitutions of Clarendon, against the de¬ 
tainers of the sequestered property of the church of Canter¬ 
bury, and against those who kept priests or laymen imprisoned 
OB his account Beket also pronounced, by name, the same 
sentence against the Normaiis Richard de Lucy, Jocelin 
Bailleul, Alain de Neuilly, Benouf de Broc, Hugh de Saint 
Clair, and Thomas Fitz-Bemard, courtiers and favourites of 
the king.^ Henry was then at Chinon, a town in his earldom 
erf Touraine, and on the new sign of life given by his adversary, 
a of violent fury seized upon him ; carried beyond all 
self-possession, he cried that the traitor sought to kill him 
body and soul; that he was most unhappy in having none 
aiTvond him bnt traitors,* not one of whom thought of freeing 
him from the annoyances he endured at the bands of one single 

> Etaift. rer. CMUe. rt Fnrado., ivi. 39A; in Data s ad calc, pagine. 

a MfiM. B. Tbonffi ad Alexandram papacn, apud Script, rer. Gallic, st 

wri. p. 2*7. 

* Pans, i 106. Epist. B. Tboaue ad cpiacopos prorlncin Con¬ 

ti®, spud Script, rer. Gallic., kc., ubi nip. 
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mMi.* He took off his cap, and threw it on the ground, unr 
buckled his belt, divested himself of his clothes, and snatching 
the-silk coverlid from his bed, rolled in it before all his nobles, 
biting the mattress and tearing the wool and hair with his 
teeth.^ 

Coming a little to himself, he dictated a letter to the pope, 
reproaching him with protecting traitors, and he sent to the 
clergy of Kent an order to write in their own name to the 
sovereign pontiff, saying that they repudiated the sentences 
of excommunication pronounced by the archbishop.^ The 
pope replied to the king—begging him not to communicate 
his letters to any living soul—that he was ready to give him 
full satisfaction, and that he had deputed two extraordinary 
legates to him with power to absolve all excommunicated per¬ 
sons."* And, in point of fact, he sent to Normandy, under this 
title and with this power, William and Otho, cardinal-priests, 
the first openly sold to the king, and the second ill-disposed 
to the archbishop.® While these two ambassadors were tra¬ 
versing France, announcing on their way that they were about 
to content the king of England and confound hi.s enemy,* 
the pope, on his return to Italy, sent word to Thomas to 
place all confidence in them, and begged him, in consideration 
of the care which he had shown in choosing men favourable 
to his cause, to employ himself with the earl of Flanders in 
obtaining alms for the Roman church.’ 

But the archbishop was warned of the Kttle confidence 
these assurances merited, and bitterly complained, in a letter 
addressed to the pope himself, of the duplicity employed 
against him. “ There are some,” said he, “ who say that 
you have purposely prolonged my exile, and that of my com¬ 
panions in misfortune for a year, in order to makei, at our 
expenw, a more advantageous bargain with the king. I 

' Job. SarUb. Bjist. ad Bartholomeum ExomenBsiii epiacop. Ik. f. 911*. 

* Aaoaymi ad Th3mam Epist., apud Script, rer. Oaliio. et Francic., 
xvi. 257. 

3 Jb, 

* SaDrawrium Epist. Alexandii papte ad HenricuBi. Ik. p. 

° Epist. dvhaa. Sarisb., ib. 57S. Vita B. T bonwp ^uadriput., lib. ii. np. 
alii. p. QD. , 

» Ik. PL 91. 

^ Siimmariura Epist. Aleiandri III., paps od Thomam, apiid SoupA sor. 
Gallic, et Francic., isi. 277, 278. 
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hesitate to believe this; but to give me as judges such men 
as your two legates, is it not truly giving me the chalice of 
passion and of death?”' In his indignation, Thomas sent- to 
the papal court despatches in which he did not spare the king, 
calling him a tyrajit full of malice; these letters were given, 
and perhaps sold, to Henry II. by the Roman chancery.- 
Before entering, according to their instructions, upon a con¬ 
ference with the king, the legates invited the archbishop to 
a .private interview; he went to it full of a distrust, and a 
contempt ill concealed. The Romans conversed until him 
solely on the grandeur and power of king Henry, of the low 
estate from w'hieh the king had raised him, and of the danger 
he ran in braving a man so powerful and so beloved by holy 
church." 

Arrived in Normandy, the pontifical envoys found Henry II. 
surrounded by Anglo-Norman lords and prelates. The dis¬ 
cussion opened with the causes of the quarrel with the pri¬ 
mate; Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, stated the case; he 
said that the dispute arose from a sum of forty-four thousand 
marks, of which the archbishop obstinately refused to give an 
account, pretending that his ecclesiastical consecration had 
exempted him from all debt, as his baptism had freed him 
from all sin. Foliot added to these witticisms other jests 
about the excommunications pronounced by Beket, saying 
that they did not receive them in England from pure economy 
of horses and men, seeing that they were so numerous that 
forty couriers would not suffice to distribute them all. At 
Idle moment of separating, Henry humbly intreated the car¬ 
dinals to intercede for him with the pope, that he tvould de¬ 
liver him from the torment caused him by one single man. 
In pronouncing these words, the tears came into his eyes; 
cardinal William, who was sold to him, wept as from sympathy; 
cardinal Otho could scarce refrain from laughter.^ 

When pope Alexander^ reconciled with all the Romans by 
the death of his competitor Victor, had returned to Italy, he 

‘ Epist. Joli. Sarisb. ib., p. 553. 

* Epist. Johan. Piotav. Episcop. aJ Tliomam, ib. p. 282. 

• Adjiciantea inulta 4e magnituline principis at potentia, ie amore et 
honpre quern ecclesie romaUBe exhibuit, de fainilinritate et gratia et benehciis 
quBB in nos exercuit. (Epist, B. Thom® ad Alexand. III., papam, ubi 
jup. p. 2V7.) 

* Anonymi ad Tbomam, epist. ib. p. 301. 
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, sent from Eome letters to Henry II., wherein he announced 
.that Thomas should assuredly be suspended from all authority 
as archbishop, until he should regain the king’s favour.' 
Nearly at the same time, a diplomatic congress was held at 
Ferte-Bernard in Vendomois, between the kings of England 
and France. The former publicly exhibited the pope’s letters, 
saying with a joyous air: “ Thank Heaven, our Hercules is 
without his club. He can do nothing for the future against 
me or against my bishops, and his terrible threats are now 
merely ridiculous, for I hold in my purse the pope and all his 
cardinals.This confidence in the success of his intrigues 
gave the king of England a new ardour of persecution against 
his antagonist; and shortly after, the general chapter of 
Citeaux, of which the abbey of Pontigny was a dependent, 
received a despatch, wherein Henry II. signified to the priors 
of the order that if they valued their possessions in England, 
Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine, they must cease to harbour 
his enemy.^ 

The reception of this letter caused great alarm in the chap¬ 
ter of Citeaux. The superior immediately set out for Pon¬ 
tigny, with a bishop and several abbots of the order. He 
came to Beket, and, in the name of the order, said to him 
mildly, but significatively: “ God forbid the chapter should, 
on such injunctions, expel you; but it is a notification we 
give you, that you may in your prudence decide what is to be 
done.”^ Thomas replied, without hesitation, that he would 
prepare for his departure. He quitted the monastery of 
Pontigny in the month of November 1168, after two years 
residence there, and then wrote to the king of France to re¬ 
quest another asylum. On receiving his letter, the king ex¬ 
claimed: “ Ob, religion! religionl what has become of thee? 
They who call themselves dead to the world banish, for the 
world’s sake, an exile in the cause of God!”® He received 

» 

‘ Epist. Alexandri III., papee ad Henricum, 16 . p. 312. 

* Epist,-Joh. Sarisb. ad magistratum Lombardum, apud Script, rer. Gal¬ 
lic. et Franci^iTi. 393. 

3 Vita B. Thomee quadrip., lib. ii. cap xvii. p. 93. Thom® ad 
driim papam et Alexandri ad univereos CisteroieoBis ordinis fratres Epist., 
apud Script, rer. Gallic., xvi. 207, 208. Gerraa. Cantuar., Chron., vt 
col, 1400. 

* Geiroa. Cantuar., Chron., col- 1401. 

* Vita B. Thomte quadrip., hco rup. cit. 
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the archbishop cm his territory, bat it was evidently as a 
matter of policy that he showed himself, on this occasion,. 
m(»e bamaoe than the monks of Citeaux. 

About a year after, a recoociliation took place between the 
kings of France and of England; a meeting was appointed at 
Montiairail in Perche, to settle the terms of the truce; for, 
since the Normans had reigned in England, there had been 
bat brief intervals of peace between the two countries.* 
Meantime frequent assemblies were held in or near the towns 
oa the frontiers of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; and the 
contending interests were discussed with the greater facility, 
that the kings and lords of France and of England spoke 
exactly the same language. The former brought Thomas 
Beket with them to the congress of Montmirail. Availing 
theniselves of the influence which his state of dependence on 
them gave them over him, they had induced him to consent 
to make, under their auspices, his submission to the king of 
England, and to become reconciled with him,* the archbishop 
yielding to their interested solicitations, from weariness of his 
wandering life, and of the humiliation he felt in eating the 
iH^d (if strangers.® 

When the two antagonists met, Thomas, quelling his pride, 
placed one knee on the ground, and said to the king ; “ My 
lord, the whole quarrel existing between us, I submit entirely 
to your jodgment, as sovereign arbiter, in every point, saving 
the honour of God.’’* But the moment this fatal reservation 
passed the lips of the archbishop, the king, setting at nought 
Ms conciliatory proceeding and his humble posture, over¬ 
whelmed him with a torrent of abuse, calling him proud, un¬ 
grateful, and heartless; then, turning to the king of France : 
“Know you,” said he, “what would hefal me, were I to 
admit this reservation? He would pretend that all that pleases 
me, and does n<d please him, is contrary to the honour of 
God; and by means ofsthese two words, he would render me 

■ Simonis et logelberti prioium epist. euI Alexandruta ptpam, apud 
Script, rvr. GcUiw, xvi. 333. 

> Dl sc ronuB nft hunilisrct et riporem ejus komilitats precum et se- 
' t emollire. (/t.) 

* Arctatus regie coneilio et omnium BTcbiepiBcoporiim, epiecoponun et 
baronum acpuievit. (/!'.) 

t Salvo honors Dti (Vita B. ThoaMe (aadiip., 1^ ii. cap. xxr. p. 95.) 
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a nullity. But I will make him a concession. Certes, there 
hare been before me in England kings less powerful than I, 
and, doubtless, also, there have been in the see of Canter¬ 
bury, archbishops more holy than he; let him only act towards 
me as the greatest and most holy of his predecessors has 
acted towards the least of mine, and I shall be content.”' 

To this evidently ironical propoaitioo, comprehending fully 
as much mental reservation on the part of the king as Thomas 
had comprised in the clause, saving tke honour God, the 
whole assembly, French and English, cried out that it was 
quite enough, that the king humbled himself sufiBciently; and, 
the archbishop remaining silent, the king of France, in his 
turn, said to him : “Well, why do you hesitate? here is peace 
olFered you.” The archbishop calmly replied that he could 
not in conscience accept peace, yield himself up and hia 
liberty of action, unless saving the Aonovr of God. At these 
words, the whole assembly, of both nations, vied with each 
other in charging him with measureless pride, of outre- 
cuidance, as it was then called. One of the French barons 
loudly exclaimed, that he who resisted the counsel and unani¬ 
mous will of the lords of two kingdoms was no longer worthy 
of an asylum. Tlie kings remounted their horses, without 
saluting the archbishop, who withdrew, deeply dejected." No 
one in the name of the king of France olfered him food or 
lodging, and on his return he was compelled to live on the 
alms of priests and of the populace.® 

That his vengeance might be complete, Henry II. only 
needed somewhat more decision oo the part of pope Alex¬ 
ander. To obtain the deprivation, the object of all his 
effcwts, he exhausted the resources which the diplomacy of 
the time placed at his disposal, resources far more extensive 
that we at all imagine at the present time. The Lombard 
towns, the national cause of which was then comhiDed with 
that of the pope against the empero* Frederic I., almost aU 
received messages from the king of England. He offered the 
Milanese three thousand marks of silver, and to defray the 

' Ib. p, 9e. = Ib. 

^ Exinde nihil snnuBO sitij fwH rabiWtnm. .v«l sti^nis »Iiiis supM ejna 
(Biseria afflictwj tram r*hibmt nt (MSS. eol. Biklioth. reffiffi, 

eoBtinetior Vita yuidxvp. contractioT, eitataa tfod Script. Tax. 
riallif- Pt Franric.. xiv. in nnta n arl obI/' tibh- n 
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expenses of repairing their walls, which the emperor had de¬ 
stroyed; to the Cremonese, he offered three thousand marks; 
a thousand to the Parmesans, and as many to the Bolognese, 
if they would solicit from Alexander III., their ally, the de¬ 
gradation of Beket, or at least his translation to an inferior 
see.* Henry also applied to the Norman lords of Apulia to 
employ their credit in favour of a king, issue of the same race 
with themselves. He promised to the pope himself as much 
money as he should require to extinguish at Rome the last rem¬ 
nant of schism, and, further, ten thousand marks for liimself, 
with power absolutely to dispose of the nomination to the 
bishoprics and archbishoprics vacant in England.** The last 
offer proves that, in his hostility against archbishop Thomas, 
Henry II., at this time, by no means aimed at the diminution 
of the papal authority. New edicts forbad, under extremely 
severe penalties, the admission into England of the friends or 
relations of the exile, or of letters from him or his friends, or 
of letters from the pope, favourable to his cause, letters which 
might well be apprehended in the very probable event of some 
diplomatic manoeuvring on the part of the pontifical court.^ 
To maintain a correspondence with England, despite this 
prohibition, the archbishop and his friends employed the dis¬ 
guise of Saxon names,'* which, on account of the low condi¬ 
tion of those who bore them, awakened little disquietude in 
the Norman authorities. John of Salisbury, one of the ablest 
authors of the age, and who had lost his property from his 
attachment to the primate, wrote under the name of Godrik, 
and styled himself a knight in the pay of the commune of 
Milan.** As the Milanese were then at war with the emperor 
Frederic, he put down, in his letters, to the account of the 
latter, all the reproaches he intended to apply to the king of 
England. The number of those whom the Norman authority 
persecuted on account of this affair was considerably aug¬ 
mented by a royal decree, couched in these terms ; “ Let 

* Anonymi epist. apud Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., xvi. 602. 

2 n. 

‘ Gervas. Cantuu*., CAron., col. 1400. 
y * Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., xvi. 580, iu nota e. 

s Godwino filio Fadwini Bacerdotis miles 6UUS Go^cus salutem. (If/.} 
Qui me in ItAlii donasti oicgulo miliUri.. (Epist. Job. Suisbur., p. 
091.) 
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every Welshman, priest or layman, who shall enter England 
.without letters of licence from the king, be seized and thrown 
intoprisoBj and let all Welsh persons be expelled the schools 
in England.”' To understand the reason of this" ordinance 
and the point which most sensibly wounded the interests of 
the king and the Anglo-Norman barons in the resistance of 
^Thomas Beket, the reader must turn his attention for a mo¬ 
ment to the territories recently acquired or conquered from 
the Cambrian nation. 

Wales, overrun, as we have seen, by invasions in every 
direction, exhibited the same scenes of oppression and of 
national struggle which England had presented in the first 
fifty years of the Conquest. There were daily insurrections 
against the conquerors, especially against the priests who had 
come in the train of the soldiers, and who, soldiers themselves, 
under a peaceful hahit, devoured with their relations, settled 
with them, what war had spared.^ Forcing themselves on 
the natives as spiritual pastors, they seized, in virtue of the 
patent of a foreign king, the sees of the former prelates, 
elected by the clergy and people of the country. To receive 
the sacraments of the church from the hands of a foreigner 
and an enemy was, for the Welsh, an insupportable affliction, 
perhaps the most cruel tyranny of the conquest. Accord¬ 
ingly, from the moment when archbishop Beket raised his 
front against the king of England, the national opinion in 
Cambria strongly declared itself for the archbishop, first for 
the popular reason that every enemy of an enemy is a friend, 
and next, because a prelate of Saxon race, struggling with 
the grandson of the conqueror of the Saxons, seemed in some 
measure the representative of the religious rights of all the 
men forcibly united under the Norman domination.^ Although 
Thomas Beket was entirely a stranger to the Cambrian 
nation in affection as in birth, although he had never mani- 

• 

^ Gervas. Coutuar., Chron., col. 140U. 

* Plus militaris in multis ijuain clericalie existeus. (GiraJJ. Camlien- 
sis, De jure et statu mcnevens. ecclesid; Anglia Sacra, ii. 5^35.) Quo 
morbo laborant fere sinpali ab Anfli® linibus hie iiitruBi, terras eccleeiae 
flute.. alienavit, ut ubi militaribus. .manu amplieeima largiretur..nepoti sno 
contulit. {Ib. p. 534.) • 

3 Ecclesiasticam namqiie libertatem olim in regno perditam qnam dictiis 
martyr egregius caput ad hoc ^adiis exponeos. [Giraldus Cambrensis, De 
rehus a se jesiis; Anglia Sacra, ii. 023.) 
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fested the slightest indication of interest for it, tliis nation 
loved him, and in the same way, would have loved-also any 
stranger who, however distant, however indirectly, however 
nninfluenced by friendly views to it, had aw'akened in it the. 
hope of obtaining once more priests born in its bosom and 
speaking its language. 

This patriotic sentiment, deeply rooted in the people of 
Wales, was manifested with invincible determination in the 
ecclesiastical chapters, where foreigners and natives were 
mingled togetlier. It was scarcely ever possible to induce 
the latter to give their votes to any but a Welshman of pure 
race without any admixture of foreign blood;' and, as the 
choice of such candidates was never confirmed by the royal 
power of England, and as, on the other hand, nothing could 
overcome the inveteracy of the voters, there was a sort of 
perpetual schism in most of the churches of Cainhria, a schism 
more reasonable than many that have made more noise in the 
world. It was thus that with the cause of archbishop Thomas, 
whatever his personal motives, whether ambition, love of op¬ 
position and self-will, or the conscientious conviction of a 
great duty, was combined, in every direction, a national cause, 
that of the races of men reduced to servitude by the ancestors 
of the king whose adversary he had declared himself. 

The archbishop, deserted by the king of France, his former 
protector, and reduced to subsist upon alms, lived at Sens, in 
a poor inn. One day, while seat^ in the common room, 
conversing with his companions in exile, a messenger from 
king Louis presented himself, and said to them; “ The king 
my lord, invites you to proceed to his court.” “ Alas!” cried 
one of the spectators, “ it is doubtless to banish us, and so 
we shall be excluded from both kingdoms, and have no hope 
of assistance but from those thieves of Romans, who occupy 
themselves solely in seiaing the spoils of the unfortunate and 
the innocent-’”'' Thoy followed the messenger, sad and 
thoughtful, as men anticipating a great calamity. But to 
their great surprise, the king received them with extraordi- 


* Dici polcfit itHeDmqne Wiicoses libpnjs sd eligecdum Lalienas 
fiabiieriDt Qunquam.. quenipiam preier WaleUBem sibi prsficieut, et ilium 
l^atabvt 4liib neqae natori. npqse notrituri, Dec natioce, Bed nec educa- 
tiooe fetwisBui. (Gii^ldiis CambreUBia, Dt jurCf mft, p. 022.) 

3 Vila B. Thame quadr^port., lib. ii. c«p. urii. p. 06. 
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nary marks of affection and eren of tenderness. Ho wept on 
seeing them,' and casting himself at Thomas’s feet, said to 
him: “ It is you, my father, it is you alone who saw justly; 
all the rest’ of us were blind, in counselling you against God. 
I repent, my father, I repent, and promise, for the future, no 
more to desert you and yours.”® The true cause of this 
sudden change W’as a new project of war on the part of the 
king of France against Henry II. 

The pretext of this war was the vengeance exercised by 
the king of England upon the Breton and Poitevin refugees, 
whom the other king had given up to him on condition of his 
receiving them into his grace. It is probable that, in signing 
the treaty of Montmirail, king Louis had in no degree sup¬ 
posed that the clause in their favour, inserted out of very 
shiime, would be execut^; but shortly after, when Henry 11. 
had put the richest of the Poitevins to death, the king of 
France, having reasons of self-interest for renewing the war, 
availed himself of the bad faith of the Angevin towards the 
refugees,® and his first act of hostility w'as to restore to Thomas 
Beket his protection and support. Henry II. complained, by 
a special message, of this flagrant violation of the treaty of 
Montmirail. “ Go,” said the king of France to the mes¬ 
senger, “ go and tell your king, that if he adheres to the 
customs of his ancestor, I may surely adhere to my hereditary 
right to aid the exiled.”^ 

Ere long, the archbishop, resuming the offensive, hurled 
new sentences of excommunication against the courtiers, ser¬ 
vants, and chaplains of the king of England, and especially 
against the retainers of the prop«Mty of the see of Canterbury. 
He excommunicated so great a number, that, in the doubt 
whether the sentence had not been secretly ratified by the 
pope, there was not, in the king’s tdiapel, a single priest who 
at the service of the mass dared give him the kiss of peace.'’ 
Thomas furthar sMit to the bishop of Winchester, Henry, 
Stephen’s brother, and consequently a secret eaemy rf 


1 Obortis lacryiMift projscit se ad padea archkpaaaapt oam auigullu. 
(Gerviis. Cantuiir., (’/iron., col. 140(1.) 

* Vila B. TlionuB igaadripart., id p, M. s 

• Gerraa. Cautasr., Ckrtm., u( mif. 

* Vita. B. TbomB qoadrip., lib. ii., rap. zxTiii., p. 100. 

' Gervaa. Caauur., VhroK^ ool. 14J07. 
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Henry II., a mandate interdicting in England all religious 
ceremonies, except the baptism of infants and the confession 
of the dying, unless the king, within a certain time, gave 
satisfaction to the church of Canterbury.' One English 
priest, upon this mandate, refused to celebrate mass; but his 
archdeacon reprimanded him, saying: “If you were ordered 
by the archbishop not to eat again, would you abstain from 
eating?’’^ The sentence of interdict not having obtained the 
sanction of any bishop in England, was not executed; and 
the bishop of London departed for Rome, with messages and 
presents from the king.’ He brought back, purchased at 
heavy cost, a formal declaration, affirming that the pope had 
not ratified and would not ratify, the sentences of excommu¬ 
nication pronounced l)y the archbishop. The pope himself 
wrote to Beket, ordering him to rtjpal these sentences with 
the shortest delay.'* 

But the court of Rome, always careful to procure personal 
sureties on every occasion, required that each excommuni¬ 
cated person, on receiving absolution, should take an oath 
never to separate from the church.’ All of them, and espe¬ 
cially the king’s chaplains, would readily have consented to 
this, but the king would not permit it, preferring to leave 
them under the sword of Saint Peter (gladius heati Petri, 
spiculum beati Petri, os the phrase ran) than to deprive him¬ 
self of a means of disquieting the Romish church. To termi¬ 
nate this new dispute, two legates, Vivian and Gratian, went 
to Henry, at Domfront. He was hunting at the time of their 
arrival, and returned from the fore.st to visit them at their 
lodgings. During his interview with them, the whole band 
of hunters, with young Henry, the king’s eldest son, at their 
head, came to the inn where the legates were, shouting and 
sounding their horns to announce the taking of a stag. The 
king abruptly interrupting his conversation ■with the envoys 
from Rome, went to tlie hunters, complimented them, said 
that he made them a present of the animal, and then returned 

' Epist. B. TbomtB ad Winton. episcop. apiiit Script, rer. Gallic, ct 
Francio., xn., 308, 38D. 

^ X Willelmi ad Tbomam epiet. 1!). p. 337, 

* Epiat. B. ThumEe ad Joanu. Neapolit. ib. p 332, 

* Epiat. Aiexaudri papoe ad Tbojnam, ib. p. 338. 

‘ Anonymi id Tbomam epist. ii. 370. 
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to the legates, who exhibited no anger, either at the strange 
incident, or at the cavalier manner in -which the king treated 
them and the object of their mission.' 

A second conference took place in the park of Bayeux; the 
king proceeded thither on horseback, with several bisliops of 
England and Normandy. After some unimportant conver¬ 
sation, he asked the legates if they had clearly decided not to 
absolve his courtiers and chaplains without conditions. The 
legates said this was impossible. “ Then, by the eyes of 
God,” exclaimed the king, “ I never again in my life will 
hear speak of the pope,” and he hastened to his horse. The 
legates, after some show of resistance, granted all he asked.* 
“ Then,” said Henry II., “you will proceed to England, in 
Ol der that the excommunication may be raised as solemnly as 
possible.” The legates hesitated to answer. “Well,” said 
the king, impatiently, “ do as you please; but know that I 
take no account either of you or of ymur excommunications, 
and rare no more for them than for an egg,” He hastily 
mounted his horse, but the Norman archbishops and bishops 
ran after him, calling to him to dismount and renew the con¬ 
versation. “ I know, I know as well as you what they can 
do,” said the king, still continuing his way; “ they will 
place my lands under interdict; but I, who can take a walled 
town every day, can punish a priest who shall come and place 
my kingdom under interdict.”* 

At last, the excitement on, both sides being appeased, anew 
discussion was entered upon respecting the king’s quarrel 
with Thomas Beket. The legates said that the pope desired 
to see an end of this scandalous affair; that he would do much 
to obtain peace, and that he would undertake to make the arch, 
bishop more docile and tractable. “ The pope is my spiritual 
lord and father,” said the king, greatly softened; “ and I con- 
sent, for my part, to do much at his request; I will even re¬ 
store, if necessary, to him of whom vje speak, his archbishop, 
ric and my peace, for him and all those who, on his account, 
are banished from my lands.” The interview at which tho 

' Aaonjini sd Thomam epist. it. 370. 

^ Quo uudito, archiepiscopi episcopi quotquot erant, ad rnmcioa veu- 
runt, at supplicavemst eia quod hoc tacercnt, ipsi yero cam auunn* 
cultate con cess enuit. (It.) 

• It. 
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terms of peace were to be agreed upon was fixed for the next 
day; but at this conference, king Henry practised the expe¬ 
dient of reservations for which he so reproached the arch¬ 
bishop, and sought to insert the condition, “saving the honour 
and dignity of his kingdom.”* The legates refused to accede 
to this unexpected clause; but their modified refusal, though 
suspending the final decision of the affair, did not destroy the 
good understanding between them and the king. They gave 
full power to Rotrou, archbishop of Rouen, to go and by the 
pope’s authority relieve Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, 
from his sentence of excommunication.^ They sent at the 
same time, letters to Beket, recommending him, in the name 
of the obedience he owed to the church, humility, gentleness, 
and circumspection towards the king.^ 

It will be remembered with what assiduity William the 
Bastard and his councillor, Lanfranc, laboured to establish, 
for the better maintenance of the conquest, the absolute su¬ 
premacy of the see of Canterbury. It will also be remem¬ 
bered that one of the privileges attached to this supremacy, 
was the exclusive right of crowning the kings of England, 
least the metropolitan of York might one day be led, by the 
rebellion of his diocesans, to oppose a Saxon king, anointed 
and crowned by him, to kings of the conquering race. This 
danger no longer existing, after a century of possession, the 
politicians of the court of Henry II,, to weaken the power of 
Thomas Beket, resolved to'create a king of England, anointed 
and crowned without his participation.* 

For this purpose, king Henry presented his eldest son to 
tJie Anglo-Norman barons, and set forth, that, for the welfare 
of his vast provinces, a colleague in the royalty had become 
necessary to him, and that he desired to see Henry his son 
decorated with the same title as himself. The barons offered 
no obstacle to the views of their king, and the young man 
Tccmved the royal nnct\pn from the hands of the archbishop of 
York, assisted by the suffragan bishops of the province of Can¬ 
terbury, in Westminster Abbey, immediately dependent on 

' Ib. 3TI. 

• Epist. Alexandri. pupie »4 rotomag. et nirern. episcop. ap\id .Script, 
iw. et Ptancic., iri, 413. 

•* Viviani legati ad Thotnam epist,, ii. p. 393. 

s In odium amliipraiauliB et in leesionem dignitatia ecdesiEe cantoariensis, 
(VitaB, Thomffl quadripart., lib. ii., cap. xxxi. p. 102.)—Epist. B. Tlioniie 
^ Winlon. episcop. ajpud Script, rer. Gallic, et Fraucic., xvi. -129. 
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the latter see. All these circumstances constituted, according 
to the ecclesiastical code, a complete violation of the privileges 
of the English primacy.* At the banquet which followed the 
coronation, the king waited on his son at table, saying, in the 
effusion of his paternal joy, that from that day the royalty no 
longer belonged to him.^ He little expected, that in a few 
years, this phrase, so heedlessly uttered, would be raised up 
against him, and that his own son would call upon him no 
longer to bear the title of king, since he had .solemnly abdi¬ 
cated it. 

The violation of the ancient rights of the primacy took 
place with the consent of the pope; for previous to un¬ 
dertaking it, Henry II. had provided himself with an apo¬ 
stolic letter, authorising him to crown his eldest son how he 
pleased and by whom he pleased.^ But, as this letter was to 
remain secret, the Roman chancery did not scruple to send 
Thomas Beket another letter, equally private, in w'hich the 
pope protested that the coronation of the young king by the 
archbishop of York had been performed against his will, and 
that equally against his will had the bishop of London been re¬ 
lieved from his excommunication.'* At these manifest false¬ 
hoods, Beket lost all patience; and he addressed to a Roman 
cardinal, named Albert, in his own name and that of his com¬ 
panions in exile, a letter full of reproaches, the bitterness of 
which passed all bounds: 

“ I know not how it is that at the court of Rome it is ever 
the cause of God that is sacrificed; so that Barabbas is saved 
and Christ is put to death. This is the seventh year in which, 
by the authority of that court, I remain proscribed, and the 
church in suffering. The unfortunate, the banish^, the in¬ 
nocent, are condemned before you, for the sole reason that they 
are weak, because they are the poor of Jesus Christ, and that 
they demand justice. I know that the envoys of the king distri¬ 
bute or promise my spoils to the cardinals and courtiers; let 
the cardinals rise against me, if they will; let them arm for 
my destimction, not only the king of England, but the whole 
world; I will never swerve from the fidelity due to the church, 

' VitB B. Thanas, U>c cit. * 

* . .pAter filio diffcfttnsest ministrare et 86 regem non esseprotesUri. 

* Epist. B. Tbomse ad Alexand. papam, ubi sup. p. 411. 

< Ib. 480. 
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in life or in death, placing my cause in the hands of God, and 
ready to endure proscription and exile. It is my firm resolve 
never again to solicit the pontifical court. Let those repair 
to it who avail themselves of iniquity, and who return full of 
pride at having trampled on justice and made innocence a 
prisoner.”' 

This energetic attack had not the effect of making ultra¬ 
montane policy retrograde one single step; but positivemenaces 
on the part of the king of France, then at open rupture with 
the other king, lent efficacious aid to the remonstrances of the 
exile. “I demand,” wrote Louis VII. to the pope; “I de¬ 
mand that you at length renounce your deceitful and dilatory 
proceedings.”'' Pope Alexander, who found himself, us he 
expressed it, in the position of an anvil between two hammers," 
seeing that the hammer of the king of France was raised 
to strike, became all at once of opinion that the cause of 
the archbishop was really the cause of Heaven. He sent 
to Thomas a brief, suspending the archbishop of York and all 
the prelates who had assisted at the coronation of the young 
king; and even went so far as to menace Henry II. with 
ecclesiastical censure, unless he forthwith vindicated the 
primate against the courtiers who held his property and the 
bishops who had usurped his privileges.^ Henry II., alarmed 
at the good understanding between the pope and the king of 
France, yielded for the first time; but it was from motive.? 
of interest, and not from feat of a banished man, whom all his 
protectors abandoned and betrayed in turns. 

The king of England accordingly announced that he was 
prepared to open definitive negotiations for peace. The arch¬ 
bishop of York and the bishops of London and Salisbury sought 
to dissuade him from this. Labouring with their utmost efforts 
to prevent any reconciliation, they told the king that peace 
would be of no advantage to him, unless the donations made 
out of the property of tlie see of Canterbury were permanently 


* ... Atinam via romana non gratia jparemiaaet tat miseroa innocentes. 
(Epist. B. Thomee ad Albert. Card, ajmd Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., 
xvi. 417.) 

o ’ B. Thomas vita quadrip. lib. ii. cap. xndi. p. 104. 

• Inter duos malleos positus ... (Epist. Job. Sarisbur. apurf Script, rer, 
Gallic, et Francic., xvi.) 

* Epist. Alexand. HI. papie ad episoop. Cantioc., i6. xiv. p. iiO. 
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ratified, “ And it is known,” they added, “ that the annulling 
of these royal gifts will be the principal feature of the arch¬ 
bishop’s demands.”' Grave reasons of external policy deter¬ 
mined Henry II. not to adopt these counsels, though they 
perfectly agreed with his personal aversion to Thomas Beket. 
Negotiations commenced; there was an exchange of letters 
between the king and the archbishop, indirectly and by third 
'hands, as between two contracting powers. One of Thomas’s 
letters, drawn up in the form of a diplomatic note, is worth 
giving as a curious specimen of the diplomacy of the middle 
ages. 

“ The archbishop,” said Beket, speaking of himself, “ insists 
that the king, if the reconciliation take place, shall give him 
the kiss of peace publicly; for this formality is a solemn 
custom with all nations and all religions, and nowhere, with¬ 
out it, has any peace been concluded between persons pre¬ 
viously enemies. The kiss of any other than the king, of his 
son, for example, would not answer the end, for it might be 
inferred that the archbishop had re-entered into grace with 
the son rather than with the father; and if once this idea 
were spread abroad, what resources would it nut furnish to 
the malevolent? The king, on his part, might pretend that 
his refusal to give the kiss meant that he did not engage 
himself willingly, and might, therefore, afterwards break his 
word, without subjecting himself to the brand of infamy. 
Beside,s, the archbishop remembers what happened to Robert 
de Silly and the other Poitevins who made their peace at 
Montmirail; they were received into the grace of the king of 
England with the kiss of peace, and yet, neither this token of 
sincerity publicly given nor the consideration due to the king 
of France, mediator in the affair, secured to them peace or 
life. It is not, therefore, too much to demand this guarantee, 
in itself, even if given, so insecure.”^ 

On the 22nd July, 1170, in a vast.meadow^ between Fre- 
teval and Laferte-Bernard, a solemn congress was held for 
the double pacification of the king of France with the king of 
England and of the latter with Thomas Beket. The arch¬ 
bishop proceeded thither, and when, after the discussion of 

* Epist. B. Thom® ad Alexaudrum III. papam, ib. p. -itiO. 

^ Epist. B. Thom® ad Bemardam nivem. epiacop.; ib. p. 424, ut sufi. p. 439 
* III prato amiEiiissimo. (Vita B. Thom® quadrip., lib. iii. cap. i. p. 107.) 
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political affairs, the assembly approached his own, he had a 
conference apart, in the centre of the field, wdth his adver¬ 
sary. Xhe archbishop demanded of the king, first, that he 
should be allowed to punish the injury done to the dignity of 
his church by the archbishop of York and his own suffragans. 

“ The coronation of your son by another than myself,” said 
he, “has enormously wounded the ancient rights of my see.” 

“ But who then,” asked the king, warmly, “ who then crowned 
my great grandfather William, the conqueror of England? 
Was it not the archbishop of York ?” Beket replied, that at 
the period of the conquest the church of Canterbury w^as 
without a legitimate pastor; that it was, so to speak, captive 
under one Stigand, an archbishop repudiated by the pope, 
and, in this emergency, it ivas necessary that the prelate of 
York, whose title was better founded, should crown the Con¬ 
queror.* After this historical reference, the worth of which 
the reader can appreciate, and some other arguments, the 
king promised to remedy all Beket’s complaints; but as to 
the demand for the kiss of peace, he politely evaded it, saying 
to the archbishop: “We shall soon meet in England, and 
will embrace there. 

On leaving the king, Beket saluted him, bending his knee; 
and with a reciprocal courtesy, which astonished all present, 
Henry II., as he mounted his horse, arranged his robes, and 
held the stirrup for him.^ Next day some return of their old 
familiarity was remarked between them.* Eoyal messengers 
conveyed to the young Henry, the colleague and lieutenant of 
his father, a letter couched in these terms : “ Know that 
Thomas of Canterbury has made his peace with me, to my 
entire satisfaction. I command you then to give him and 
his all their possessions freely and peaceably.”® The arch¬ 
bishop returned to Sens to make ready for the journey; his 
friends, poor and dispersed in various places, prepared their 
slight luggage, and thep assembled to wait upon the king of 
France, who, in their own words, had not rejected them 

> Epist B. Thom® ad Aleaatidrum papam, ut svp. p. 439. 

’ WilleLm. filiiis Staph., Vita S. Thomas, vt sup. p. 68. 

Gerras. Cant., Chron., col. 1412. 

* t EpisU B. Thom® od Alex. III., ut sup. p. 441. 

“ Gervas. Cantuaj., Ghron., ut sup. p. 1413. 
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when the world abandoned them.* “ You are then about to 
depart?” said Louis VII. to the archbishop ; “• I would not 
lor my weight in gold have given you this counsel; and, if 
you will believe me, do not trust your king until you have 
received the kiss of peace. 

Several months had already elapsed since the reconcilia¬ 
tion interview; yet, notwithstanding the ostensible order 
'despatched by the king to England, no instance was known 
wherein the usurpers of property of the church of Canterbury 
had been made to restore it; on the contrary, they publicly 
ridiculed the credulity and simplicity of the primate, in think¬ 
ing himself restored to favour. The Norman, Renouf de 
Broc, went so far as to say that, if the archbishop came to 
England, he would not have time given him wherein to eat a 
whole loaf.^ Beket further received from Rome letters warn¬ 
ing him that the king’s peace was only a peace in words, and 
recommending him, for his own safety, to be humble, patient, 
and circumspect.^ He solicited a second interview, for the 
purpose of having an explanation upon these fresh points of 
complaint, and the meeting took place at Chaumont, near Am- 
boise, under the auspices of the earl of Blois.® On this 
occasion Henry’s manner was frigid, and his people affected 
not to notice the archbishop. The mass celebrated in the 
royal chapel was a mass for the dead, selected expressly, 
because, in this service, those present do not mutually 
give the kiss of peace at the gospel.® The archbishop and 
the king, before they separated, rode some way together, 
loading each other with bitter reproaches.^ At the moment 

' Trout aihiic paupsres et exules poterunt.. jui deserente eoa mundo, 
tam beiiigne Busceperaiit. (Vita B. Thoma3 ouadrip , lib. iii. cup. iii, p. 
110 .) 

‘ Epi.Bt. B. ThomEP ad Willelm. Senonenu. archiep., apud Script, rer. 
Gallic., xvi. 400. 

’ Eanulfus de Broeh.. jloriatus eat quod non diu gaudebimua de pace 
vestru, quia non comedemua panem integ;rum iu Anglia antequaiu ilJe, ut 
ininatur, nobia auferat Titara. (Epist. B. ThoiUEB ad Henricnm, i&. p. 455.) 

* SoBiniarium epist. Petri cardiualia ad Thomam, it, 

* Vita B. Thomte quadrip., lib. iii. cap. ii, p. 109. 

® Ke .si fjrte archipr®3ue alii miaate interesset, in miaaa oaculiiin poeis 
sibi offeret. (lb.) ^ 

^ ..uterque vicissim alter aJteri cpllata pridem beneficia improperavit. 
(75.) 
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of leavetaking, Thomas fixed his eyes upon Henry, in an ex¬ 
pressive manner, and said to him solemnly : "I believe I 
shall never see you again.” “ Do you then take me for a 
traitor?” warmly exclaimed the king, who understood the 
Ineaning of these words. The archbishop bowed and de¬ 
parted. I- 

Several times on the day of reconciliation, Henry II. had 
promised that he would come to Rouen to meet the prelate, 
pay all the debts he had contracted in exile, and thence ac¬ 
company him to England, or, at least, direct the archbishop of 
Rouen to accompany him. But on his arrival at Rouen, 
Beket found neither the king, nor the promised money, nor 
that any order to accompany him had been transmitted to the 
archbishop. He borrowed three hundred livres, and by means 
of this sum proceeded to the coast near Boulogne. It was 
now the month of November, the season of storms; the pri¬ 
mate and his companions were obliged to wait some days at 
the port of lyissant, near Calais.’ One day that they were 
walking upon the beach, they saw a man running towards 
them, whom they at first took to be the master of their vessel, 
coming to summon them on board;® but the man told them 
that he was a priest, and dean of the church of Boulogne, and 
that the count, his lord, had sent him to warn them not to 
embark, for that troops of armed men were waiting on the 
coast of England, to seize or kill the archbishop. My son,” 
answered Thomas, “were I sure of being dismembered and 
cut to pieces on the other shore, I would not stay my steps. 
Seven years absence is enough both for the pastor and for 
bis flock.” The travellers embarked; but willing to derive 
some advantage from the warning they had received, they 
avoided a frequented port, and landed in Sandwich bay, at 
the spot nearest to Canterbury.^ 

Notwithstanding their precautions, the report spread that 
the archbishop had landed near Sandwich. Hereupon the 
Norman Gervais, viscount of Kent, marched to that town, 
with all his men-at-arms, accompanied by Renouf de Broc 

* Willelm. filiuB Steph., nt sup. 71. 3 H, 

' * Epist. Joli. Sarisb., ubi sup. p. 013. 

* Vitft B. Thomee quadrip., lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 110. 

® Ib. cap. iv. p. 112. 
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.and Eenauld de Garenne, two powerful lords and Beket’s 
mortal enemies. At the same report, the burgesses of Dover, 
men of English race, took up arms, on their part, to defend 
the archbishop, and the people of Sandwich armed for the 
.same purpose, when they saw the Norman horse approach.* 
“If he has the audacity to land,’’ said the viscount Gervais, 
“ I will cut his head otf with my own hand.”^ The ardour 
6f the Normans was somewhat modified by the attitude of the 
people; they advanced, however, with drawn swords, when 
•Tohn, dean of Oxford, who accompanied the prelate, rushed 
to meet them, exclaiming t “ What are you doing? Sheathe 
your swords; would you have the king pass for a traitor?”® 
The populace collecting, the Normans returned their swords 
to their scabbards, contented themselves with searching the 
coffers of the archbishop for any papal briefs they might con¬ 
tain, and returned to their castles.® 

Upon the whole road from Sandwich to Canterbury, the 
peasants, artisans, and tradesmen came to meet the arch¬ 
bishop, saluting him, shouting, and collecting in great num¬ 
bers; but scarcely any man of wealth, or rank, or simply of 
Norman race, welcomed the exile on his return;® on the con¬ 
trary, they avoided the places through which he passed, shut¬ 
ting themselves up in their houses, and spreading from castle 
to castle the report that Thomas Beket was letting loose the 
serfs in town and country, who were following him, drunk 
with frenzied joy.** From his metropolitan city, the primate 
repaired to London, to salute the son of Henry II. All the 
citizens of the great city were collected in the streets to 
receive him; but he had scarcely entered it when a royal 
messenger stayed his progress in the name of the young king, 
and communicated to him the formal order to return to Can¬ 
terbury and to remain there.^ At this moment, a London 


* Gervtia. Cantuav., C/i)'£>n.,,CDl. HU. 

^ Epist. B. Thomee aJ Alexand. pap., ubi sup. p. 404. 

3 Epiat. Job. Sariab. ad Petrum abbat. St. Remigii, apud Script, rer. 
Gallic., x\'i, 013. 

* Et fortaaae aatellitee vita parasaent, uisi eoa compeacuiaset tumultua 
popularia. (Tb. 614.) ‘ 76. 01.5. 

® Willelm. filiua Stepb., p. 70. • 

t Deniinciavit ei. .ne prog;ederetur, nec civitatas ejua aut castella intraret, 
sed recipcret se cum anis infra ambitum eccleai® euK. (Epiat, Job. Sariab., 
ir( sup. p. 014.) Rofer de Hoveden, p. 021. 
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citizen, enriched by commerce despite the exactions of the 
Normans, advanced to Beket, and offered him his hand. 
“ And you, too!” cried the messenger, “ you, too, speak with 
the king’s enemy?—return at once whence you ciime!”' 

The archbishop received with disdain the young king’s 
order, and said that, if he retraced his steps, it was only be¬ 
cause he w'as recalled to his church by a great approaching 
solemnity—that of Christmas.^ Beket returned to Canter¬ 
bury, surrounded by poor men, who, at their own peril, arm¬ 
ing themselves with shields and rusty lances, formed an escort 
for him. They were several times insulted by men who ap¬ 
peared seeking to excite a quarrel, in order to furnish the 
royal soldiers with a pretext for interfering and killing the 
archbishop, without scandal, amidst the tumult. But the 
English bore all these provocations with imperturbable calm¬ 
ness.^ The order intimated to the primate to remain within 
the walls of the dependences of his church was published by 
sound of trumpet in every town, as an edict of the public 
authority; other edicts denounced as enemies to the king and 
kingdom all who should manifest any favour to him or his;'* 
and a great number of the citizens of London were cited be¬ 
fore the Norman judges to answer a charge of high treason 
for their reception of the archbishop, “ the king’s enemy,” in 
their city,-' All these proceedings of the men in power 
■warned Beket that his end was nigh; and he wrote to the 
pope, asking him to have the prayers for the dying offered 
up in his name.® He ascended the pulpit, and in presence of 
the people a.ssembled in the cathedral of Canterbury, preached 
a sermon on this text: “ I am come to die amongst you.”’ 

The court of Eome, pursuing its constant policy of never 
aUowing disputes in which it could interfere completely to 
subside, after having sent to the archbishop an order to ab¬ 
solve the prelates who had crowned the son of the king, had 
given him a fresh peripission to excommunicate the prelate 


‘ Willelm. filius Steph., locu s\ip. cil. 

* Vita B. Tliomffi ijuairip., lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 117. 
’ Willeljn. filiiia Stepli., ut sup. p. 77. 

* Roger de Hoveien, p. 521. 

‘ ’WiUelDi. filius Steph., he. sup. cit. 

‘ Roger de Hovefien, loc. sup, cit. 
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of York, and to suspend the other bishops.' This time, it 
was Henry 11. who was deceived by the pope; for he was 
entirely ignorant that Beket had gone to England provided 
with such letters.^ The latter had at first intended to employ 
them merely as a minatory means of making his enemies 
capitulate. But the fear lest these papers should be seized 
on his landing, made him afterwards determine upon sending 
them on before him," and thus the pope’s letter and the new 
sentences of excommunication became prematurely public; 
the resentment of the bishops, thus unexpectedly attacked, 
exceeded all measure. The archbishop of York and several 
others, hastened across the Channel to Henry, who was 
still in Normandy, and presenting themselves before him:' 
“ We intreat you,” they said, “ to protect the crown, the 
priesthood; your bishops of England are excommunicated 
because, according to your orders, they crowned the young 
king, your son.” “ Ha!” cried the king, in a tone which 
showed his utter surprise; “ then, if all who consented to the 
coronation of my son are excommunicated, by the eyes of 
God, I am so too!” “ Sire, this is not all,” continued the 
bishops; “the man who has done you this injury is setting 
the whole kingdom in a flame; he marches about with armed 
bodies of horse and foot, prowling round the fortresses, and 
seeking to take them.”" 

On hearing this grossly exaggerated statement, the king 
was seized with one of those fits of passion to which he was 
subject; he changed colour, and beating his hands together: 
“ What!” he exclaimed, “shall a man who has eaten my bread, 
who came to my court upon a lame horse, lift his foot to strike 
me? shall he insult the king, the royal family, and all the 
kingdom, and not one of the lazy servants w'hom I nourish at 
my table do me right for such an affront?”® These words 
went not forth in vain from the king’s lips; four knights of 
the palace, Richard le Breton, Hugh (Je Morville, WiUiam de 
Traci, and Renault Fitz-Ours, who heard him, making a vow 

* \itft B. Tlinmffi quudrip., lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 11:>. Guill. Neubrig., Be 
I'l'b. Aiiylic , p. 1H4, 1H5. i lt>. 

^ Literos quas impetravimug a majestate vestra, nobis auferreiit. 

B. Tbom® ad Alexand. papam, tiH sup, p. 404.) 

* Vita B. ThonuB quadrip., lib. iii. cap. viii. p. 11b. ® Bb. 

’ Vita B. XhomiB quadrip., lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 119. 
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together for life and death, suddenly departed for England, 
on Christmas day.* Their absence was not perceived, or 
still less, its cause suspected; and even while they were- gal¬ 
loping to the coast, the council of Norman barons, assembled 
by the king, named three commissioners to arrest and im¬ 
prison Thomas Beket, on a charge of high treason the con¬ 
spirators, however, who were in advance of the royal com¬ 
missioners, left them nothing to do. 

Five days after Christmas-day, the four Norman knights 
arrived at Canterbury. This city was all excitement on 
account of new excommunications which the archbishop had 
just pronounced against persons who had insulted him, and, 
in particular, against Renouf de Broc, who had amused himself 
with cutting off the tail of one of his horses.^ The four 
knights entered Canterbury with a troop of armed men whom 
they had collected from the castles on their way.* They first 
required the provost of the city to order the citizens to march 
in arms, on the king’s service, to the archbishop’s palace; the 
provost refusing, the Normans ordered him, at least to take 
measures that, throughout the day, no citizen should stir, 
whatever might happen.-^ The four conspirators, with twelve 
of their friends, then proceeded to the palace and to the apart¬ 
ment of the primate.® 

Beket had just finished dinner, and his followers were still 
at table; he saluted the Normans on their entrance, and de¬ 
manded the object of their visit. They made no intelligible 

answer, but sitting down, looked fixedly at him for some 

minutes.’ Renault Fitz-Ours at length spoke : “We come 
from the king,” said he, “ to demand that the excommu¬ 
nicated be absolved, that the suspended bishops be re-esta¬ 
blished, and that you yourself do penance for your oflTences 

towards the king.”® “ It was not I who excommunicated 

the archbishop of York,” replied Beket, “ but the sovereign 
pontiff; it is he, consequently, who alone has the power to 

' Ih. cap xii. p. 150. 

2 Willelm. filiuij Stepli., vt sup. p. 78. 

* Ruger de Hoveilen, p. 021, 

* Vita B. Thomee quadrip., lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 120, 121. 

® Willelm, filiue Steph., ut sup. p. 81. ® Ib. 

^ 7 Yeueuum aspidum ^uod sub labiis gerebaut per moram ali^uantulum 
compreBserunt ailentio. (Vita B. Thoms quadrip., loc. sup. vit.) 

® Jb. cap. xiv. p, 123, 
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absolve him. As to the others, I will re-establish them if 
they will make their submision to me.”‘ “ But of whom, 

then,” asked Renault, “ do you hold your archbishopric? 
from the king, or from the pope?”—“ I hold the spiritual 
rights from God and from the pope, and the temporal rights 
from the king.” “ What! it is not, then, the king who gave 
you all?”—“By no means,” replied Beket.^ The Normans 
Inurmured at this answer, denounced the distinction as a 
quibble, and became impatient, moving about on their chairs 
and twisting their gloves.® “You threaten me, it w'ould 
appear,” said the primate; “but ’tis in vain; were all the 
swords in England drawn against me, you would get nothing 
from me.” “ We will do more than threaten,” answered 
Fitz-Ours, suddenly rising, and the others followed him to 
the door, crying; “ To arms!”* 

The door of the apartment was immediately closed behind 
them; Renault armed himself in the outer court, and taking 
an axe from the hands of a carpenter who was at work there, 
struck the door to force it open.® The archbishop’s people, 
hearing the blows, intreated the primate to seek refuge in the 
church, which communicated w'ith his apartment by a cloister 
or gallery; he refused, and they were impelling him thither, 
W'hen one of the attendants remarked that the vesper bell had 
rung. “ Since it is the hour for my duty, I will go to the 
church,” said the archbishop; and having his cross borne 
before him, he slowly traversed the cloister, and advanced 
towards the high altar, separated from the nave by an iron 
grating, the door of which was open.® He had scarcely set 
foot on the steps of the altar, when Renault Fitz-Ours ap¬ 
peared at the other end of the church, in his coat of mail, 
his long, two-edged sword in his hand, crying: “ A moi, a 
moi, vassaux du roi!” The other conspirators were imme¬ 
diately behind him, armed like himself from head to foot, and 
brandishing their swords. The persons who were with the 

' Vita B. TLomsE qualrip., cap. xiv. ]i. 123. 

“ Willelm. filius Steph., ut sup, p. 82. 

“ ClijTothecas coDtorquentibus brachia fufiose jactantibus. (Vita D. 
Thamte quad., ut sup. p. 126.) , 

< Willelm. filius Steph., p. 83. “ Ib. p. 84. 

“ .. quasi fugam erubeacens, grndum fixit. (Vita B. Thcmiffi quadrip., 
lib. iii. cap. it. p. 129, Willelm. filius Steph. p. 83.) 
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primate proposed to shut the grating ; he forbad this, and 
left the altar to prevent it; they earnestly intreated him to 
take refuge in the subterranean church, or to ascend the 
stairs, which, by many windings, led to the roof of the edifice. 
This adyice was equally rejected. Meantime, the knights 
advanced; a voice exclaimed; “ Where is the traitor?” No one 
answered. “Where is the archbishop?” “Behold him,” re¬ 
plied Beket, “ but there is no traitor here ; what came you to 
do in the house ofGkid, in such attire? what is your object?” 
“Your death.” “I am prepared to die; you will not .see 
me avoid your swords ; but in the name of Almighty God, I 
forbid you to touch any of my companions, priest or layman, 
great or small.” At this moment he received a blow from 
the flat of a sword on his shoulders, and he who struck him 
said: '‘Fly, or thou diest.” He did not stir; the knights 
endeavoured to drag him out of the church, feeling scrupulous 
of killing him in it. He struggled with them, and declared 
firmly that he would not withdraw but would compel them 
to execute their intention.s or their orders in the sacred place.' 

During this struggle, the priests in attendance upon the 
primate all fled and abandoned him, with one sole exception, 
the cross-bearer, Edward Grim, the same who had so fear¬ 
lessly expressed his opinions after the council at Clarendon. 
The conspirators, seeing that he was totally unarmed, took 
little notice of him, and one of them, William de Tracy, 
raised his sword to strike' the archbishop on the head ; but 
the faithful and courageous Saxon immediately extended his 
right arm to parry the blow: the arm was cut off', and Thomas 
received but a slight wound.^ “ Strike, strike, all of you!” 
cried the Norman to his companions; and a second blow on 
the head prostrated the archbishop with his face to the earth; 
a third blow split his skull, the stroke being so violent that 
the sword broke on the pavement.* A man-at-arms, named 
William Maltret, contemptuously kicked the motionless body, 
saying: “ Thus die the traitor who troubled the kingdom and 
excited the English to revolt.”^ 

• Vita B. Thome (jaadrip., lib, iii. cAp. x\ii. pp. 139, 130. 

* Edwardus, Vita S. Thom<E, ut sup. p. Roger de Ho^'eden, p. 

?>22. Vita B. Thoafite^quadrip., lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 131, 

* Vita B. Tbomee, p. 133 
< OuilL Neubrig., p. 723, in notis. 
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And, indeed, an historian relates that the inhabitants of 
Canterbury arose and collected tumultuously in the streets.' 
Among them was seen not one rich man or noble; all these 
remained within their houses, and semeed intimidated by the 
popular excitement.^ Men and women, by their dress readily 
recognisable as Saxons, hastened to the cathedral church and 
rushed in at every door. At sight of the body, still ex¬ 
tended near the steps of the altar, they wept, and exclaimed 
that they had lost their father; some kissed the feet and 
hands, and others dipped their garments in the blood which 
covered the pavement, On their side, the Norman authorities 
did not remain inactive; and an edict, proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet, forbad any one to say publicly that Thomas of Can¬ 
terbury w'as a martyr.^ The archbishop of York ascended 
the pulpit to announce his death as an effect of the divine 
vengeance, saying that he had perished like Pharaoh, in his 
crime and in his pride,'* Other bishops preached that the 
body of the traitor ought not to repose in holy ground, but 
should be cast on a dunghill or left to rot on a gibbet.® An 
attempt was even made by the soldiers to get possession of 
the body of the Norman king’s enemy; but the priests were 
warned in time, and hastily buried it in the vaults of their 
church.® 

These efforts of the powerful to persecute even beyond the 
tomb the man who had dared to withstand them, rendered 
his memory still more dear to the oppressed population; they 
made a saint of him, in defiance of the Norman authority 
and without the sanction of the Eoman church.^ As Wal- 
theof before him, Thomas Beket worked, upon the spot 
w'here he had died, miracles visible to Saxon imaginations, 
and the report of which, hailed with enthusiasm, spread over 
England. Two years elapsed ere the new saint 'w'as acknow¬ 
ledged and canonized at Rome; and all that time it was with 

• Roger de Hoveden, he. tup. cit, 

^ Fleury, Mist. Ecclesin^t.^ xv. 310. 

3 Epist. Job. Sarisb., ad Johan. Pictav. episcop. apud Script, rer. Gallic, 
tt Fniiicic., x\i. 017. 

‘ Epist. Job. Sarisb. ad Gnillelm. SenDsens. orcliiepisc., ih. p. 0:20. 

^ Epist. Joh. Sarisb. ad Job. Pictav. epiac., vi sup. ® Ib. 

' Ul martyris hujns gloria nee d*ecreto pontiAcis, nee edicto principifl 
utcillatur, sed Christo prscipue auctore iuTalescat. (Epist. Job. Sarisb. 
ud Guill. Senoueiis,, ut stip.) 
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no slight danger that those who believed in him named him 
in their masses, and that the poor and sick visited his tomb.* 
The cause he had maintained with such inflexible determina¬ 
tion, was that of mind against power, of the weak against the 
strong; and, above all, that of the conquered of the Norman 
conquest against the conquerors. Under whatever aspect we 
view his story, this national attribute is discernible; it may¬ 
be deemed subordinate to others, but its existence cannot be 
denied. It is certain that the popular voice associated in the 
same regret the memory of St. Thomas of Canterbury and 
the recollection of the conquest. It was said, incorrectly 
perhaps, but with a poetry, the meaning of which is unequivo¬ 
cal, that the death of the saint had been sworn in the same 
castle and in the same chamber, in which was sworn the oath of 
Harold, and the oath of the chiefs of the army to the Bastard, 
previous to the expedition against England.^ 

A circumstance worthy of remark is, that the only primate 
of Norman race who, prior to the English Beket, had opposed 
lay authority, was a friend to the Saxons, and, perhaps, the 
only friend they had found among the race of their conqueror.s. 
This was Anselm, he who pleaded against Lanfranc the cause 
of the saints of old England. Anselm, become archbishop, 
endeavoured to revive the ancient custom of ecclesiastical 
elections in lieu of the absolute right of royal nomination, in¬ 
troduced by William the Conqueror. He had to combat at 
once William Rufus, all the bishops of England, and pope 

* Quod viti I’lnpii ((ui eum insatialjilitcr oderaut iatuentes, iubibUEi-uiit 
nomine public® potpstaiis iie miracula (|U6c fiebaiit quisjuam publicuie 
pi-Kfeiumerct. (Epist. ejusd. ad Joan, picl., vt sup.) [The circumstaiict 
teminds one of the verses made upon a similar prohibition in'France: 

De par le Boi, 

Defense a Dieu, 

Plus faire miracles 
Daos ce lieu.] 

^ La cliambf^ d'el burc a estrange deBtinee, 

Meiute dure novelle a sovent escultee; 

Beneilz i fu Harald par seretneut donnee, 

L* 0 Bt d'Augleterre i fu d’el bastard afiee, 

Et la mort saint ThomEis iifiee et juree. 

(Vie de St. Thomas de Cantorbery, par Garnier de Pont-St.-Maxence, 
^ MSS. de la BibUothfeque royale, Supplement Franjais, No. 
foL 84.) 
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Urban, who supported the king and the bishops.' Perse¬ 
cuted in England and condemned at Rome, he was compelled 
'to retire to France, and in exile wrote as Thomas Beket 
wrote afteFhim; “Rome loves monej more than justice; 
there is no help in her for him who has not wherewithal 
to purchase it.”^ After Anselm came other archbishops, 
more docile to the traditions of the conquest; Raoul, William 
•de Corbeil, and Thibaut, Beket’s predecessor. Nonfe of them 
attempted to enter into oppo.sition with the royal power, 
and union reigned between royalty and the priesthood, as in 
the time of the invasion, until the fatal moment when an 
Englishman by birth obtained the primacy. 

A fact no less remarkable is, that a few years after the 
death of Thomas Beket, a priest arose in Wales, who, following 
his example, but from motives more unequivocally national, 
and with a less tragic result, struggled against Henry II. and 
against John, his son and second successor. In the year 
1176, the clergy of the ancient metropolitan church of Saint 
David, in Pembrokeshire, chose for a bishop, subject to the 
ultimate approbation of the king of England, Girauld de 
Barri, archdeacon, the son of a Norman, and the grandson of 
a Norman and a Welshwoman.® The priests of St. David 
selected this candidate of mixed origin, because they knew 
perfectly well, says Girauld de Barri himself, that the king 
would never allow a Cambrian of pure race to become the chief 
of the principal church of Wales.® This moderation was vain, 
and the choice of a man born in the country, and Welsh by 
his grandmother, was regarded as an act of hostility to the 
royal power. The property of the church of Saint David 
was sequestrated, and the principal priests of that church were 
cited to appear before king Henry in person, at his castle of 
Winchester.® 

Henry asked them menacingly how they had dared, of 
themselves and without his order, nj^t merely to choose n 
bishop, but to elect him; then, in his own bed-chamber, he 

' Eodmer, Hist, nova, p. iil—32. 

^ . . . Quid subventionis, quid cunailii, quid Bolaminis ibi leperient, qui 
non habent quod dent ? (Id. p. 32.) 

• (jirold. Cambrensio, De rebus a sc gestis, .Anglin Sacra, ii. 466. 

■* Id. De jure et statu Menevens. cedes.; ib. p. .“idl. * Id- lb. 

VOL. II. I 
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ordered tlieni to elect forthwith a Norman monk named 
Peter, whom they did not know, who was not introduced to 
them, and whose name only was told to them. They accepted 
him tremblingly, and returned to their country, where shortly 
after bishop Peter arrived, escorted by a number of servants, 
and accompanied by relations, male and female, among whom 
he distributed the territorial possessions of the church of 
S&int David. He imposed a tax on the priests of that church,* 
took the tithe of their cattle, and exacted from all his diocesans 
extraordinary aids and presents at the four great festivals of 
the year. He so cruelly afflicted the people of the country 
that, despite the danger they incurred in resisting a bishop 
imposed by the Anglo-Normans, they drove him from his 
church, after having endured him for eight years.* 

Whilst the elected of king Henry H. was pillaging the 
church of St. David, the elected of the clergy of that church 
was living proscribed and an exile in France, without aid or 
encouragement, for the king considered, that by protecting an 
obscure bishop of the petty country of Wales, he could not 
do the king of England any material injury or annoyance. 
Girauld, destitute of aU resources abroad, found himself 
obliged to return home, notwithstanding the danger he might 
incur there; and on the eve of quitting Paris he went to 
pray in the chapel which the archbishop of Reims, brother of 
king Louis VII. had consecrated to the memory of Thomas 
Beket, in the church of Saint Germain I’Auxerrois.^ Arrived 
in England, his powerless position secured him exemption from 
maltreatment; nay, by a private arrangement with the Nor¬ 
man prelate whom the Welsh had driven from Saint David’s, 
he was charged ad interim and simply as bishop’s substitute 
with the episcopal functions. But he soon renounced his 
office in disgust at the vexations to which he was sub¬ 
jected by bis principal, who every day sent him orders to 
excommunicate one or more of his own partisans and most 
devoted friends.^ The Normans of England had just under¬ 
taken the conquest of Ireland. They offered Girauld, whom 
they did not wish to be a bishop in his native land, three 
bishoprics and an archbishopric in Ireland; but, though 
( 

> Girald. Cambreu.sis, ib. p. ,')36-8. 2 Id, De rebv$ a se emstis, p. 470. 

• Id,, Dejtire et statu Mencvms. eccics., p. SI4,' 
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the grandson of one of the conquerors of Cambria, Girauld 
would not consent to become an instrument of oppression to 
a fcweign nation. “ I refused,” he says, in his narrative of 
his own life", ‘‘because the Irish, like the Welsh, will never 
accept or receive as bishop, unless upon compulsion, a man 
not born amongst them.” 

In the year 1198, in the reign of John, son of Henry II., 
the Norman bishop of Saint David’s died in England; and 
hereupon the Welsh chapter, by an unanimous act of will and 
of courage, without awaiting the order of the king of Eng¬ 
land, again proceeded to an election, and, for the second time, 
nominated Girauld de Barri.‘ On receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, king John flew into a violent passion. He had the 
election declared null by the archbishop of Canterbury, in 
virtue of the pretended right of religious supremacy over 
all Britain, which six hundred years before the Cambrians 
had so energetically refused to acknowledge. The elect of 
Saint David’s denied this supremacy, declaring that his 
church had been, from all antiquity, metropolitan and free, 
without subjection to any other, and that consequently no 
primate had power to revoke its elections.^ Such had, in 
fact, been the right of the church of Saint David’s, previous to 
the conquest of Pembrokeshire in the reign of Henry 1. One 
of the first operations of Norman authority had been to 
abolish this prerogative, and to extend over the Cambrians 
the ecclesiastical unity established in England as a curb for 
the Anglo-Saxons. “Never in my life,” said Henry I., 
“ will I permit the Welsh to have an archbishop.”^ 

Thus the dispute as to ecclesiastical privilege between 
Girauld and the see of Canterbury, was nothing more or 
less than one of the phases of the great question of the sub¬ 
jection of Wales. A strong army could alone settle the dis¬ 
pute, and Girauld had no army. He went to Borne to the 
pope, the common resource of men,who had no other, and 
found at the pontifical court an envoy from the king of Eng¬ 
land, who had anticipated him, laden with magnificent 
presents for the sovereign pontiflF and the cardinals.‘ The 
elected of Saint David's brought with him nothing but old, 

• 

* Id. Dejure et statu Menrvens, seeks., p. OS.O. 

3 Ib, p. D34. * Id., 2)e rebus a se ^estis, p. 475. 

^ Id. De statu, &c. p. 554. 
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■worm-eaten title-deeds, and the supplications of a nation 
which had never been rich.' 

In anticipation of the decree to be procured from the Sacred 
College by king John’s ambassador, Regnault Foliot, (who, 
by a curious chance, bore the same name with one of Beket’s 
mortal foes,) that at no time had there been an archbishop of 
Sai|it David’.s, all the possessions of that church and the private 
property of Girauld de Barri were confiscated. Proclama¬ 
tions denounced as traitor to the king the self-styled elect of 
the Cambrians, the audacious man who sought to raise against 
the king his subjects of Wales. Raoul de Bienville, bailiff' 
of Pembroke, a gentle ruler, merciful to the conquered, 
was deprived of his office, and one Nicolas Avenel, notorious 
for his ferocious character, came from England to replace 
him.^ This Avenel published an address to the Welsh in 
these terms: “Know all that Girauld the archdeacon is 
the king’s enemy, and aggressor against the crown; if any of 
you dare to hold correspondence with him, such man’s house, 
his land, and his goods shall be given to the first comer.” In 
the intervals of three journeys that Girauld made to Rome, 
and between which he had to remain in concealment to avoid 
violence, menacing injunctions were conveyed to his former 
residence. One of them ran thus: “We order and counsel 
thee, as thou Jovest thy body and thy limbs, not to hold any 
chapters or synods in any place within the king’s territory; and 
consider thyself warned that thy body and all that belongs to 
thee, wherever thou mayst be found, will be placed at the 
mercy of the lord king in good custody.”^ 

After a period of five years, during which the court of 
Rome, following its usual policy, prefaced its final sentence 
by vague decisions alternately favourable and unfavourable 
to both parties, Girauld was formally condemned, upon the 
testimony of some Welshmen, induced by poverty and fear 
to sell themselves to the Normans, and whom Regnault 
Foliot took to Rome with great ceremony to bear witness 
against their own country. Terror and bribes at length 
brought even the members of the chapter of Saint David to 
desert the bishop of their choice, and to acknowledge the 

' ' Curia Romana ijuaiB corrumpi (quod absit) posse putabat. (ft. p, S09.) 

• Ut atrocius ageret, quoniam crudelis extiterat. (Ib. p. Slid,) 
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supremacy of a foreign metropolis. "When Girauld de Barri 
after his deprivation, returned to his country, none dared 
open their dpor.s to him; and the persecuted of the conquerors 
was shunned as a leper. The Normans, however, had nc 
desire to make him undergo the fate of Thomas Beket, and 
he was only cited before a .synod of bishops in England, to b< 
censured and to receive his sentence of canonical degradation 
’The Norman prelates amused themselves with rallying hia 
on his vast labours and their small success. “You must bf 
mad,” said the bishop of Ely, “ to take so much trouble to dc 
people a good which they do not desire, and to make there 
free in spite of themselves; for you see that they now disown 
you.” “ You say the truth there,” answered Girauld, “ and 
I was far from expecting such a result. I did not think that 
the priests of St. David, who so recently were members of a 
free nation, were* capable of bowing beneath the yoke like 
you English, so long since serfs and slave.s, and with whom 
slavery has become a second nature.” 

Girauld de Barri renounced all public affairs, and, devoting 
himself entirely to literature, under the title of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, Girauld the Cambrian, he obtained greater celebrity 
in the world as an elegant writer, than he had done as the 
antagonist of power. In fact, f?w people in Europe, in the 
twelfth century, took any interest in the question whether 
or no the last remnant of the ancient population of the Celts 
should lose its religious and civil independence among foreigners. 
There was small sympathy abroad in such a calamity; but in 
the heart of Wales, in that portion of the country whither the 
terror of the Norman lances had not yet penetrated, the ex¬ 
ertions of Girauld for Wales were an universal subject of 
conversation and of praise. “ Our country,” said the chief 
of Powis, in a political assembly, “ has sustained great struggles 
with the men of England; but none of us ever did so much 
against them as the elected of Saint David’s; for he has stood 
as a rock against their king, their primate, their priests, 
against all of them, for the honour of Wales.”' At the court 
of Llewellyn, the chief of North Wales, at a solemn banquet, 
a bard arose, and took his harp to celebrate the devotion of 
Girauld to the cause of Saint David and of the Welsh nation^' 

^ Giraldus Cambrensis, jDe^ure, See., p. 559. 

* Jura soncti Davidis contra Angliom totam. (Ib.) 
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So long as our land shall endure,” said the poet, in extem¬ 
pore verse, “ let his noble daring be commemorated by the 
pens of those who write and the mouths of those jvho sing.”' 

We of the present day may well smile at these squabbles 
between kings and bishops, which made so much noise in 
centuries less enlightened than our own; but we must ac¬ 
knowledge that among these disputes there were some, at 
least, of a very grave nature. To the Roman chancery, the 
centre of the diplomacy of tlie middle ages, there often came 
appeals founded upon justice and upon truly national inte¬ 
rests; and such, we must confess, were seldom deemed worthy 
of being the objects of a pontifical bull. Neither bull nor 
brief of pope Alexander III. menaced Henry II. when eight 
Welsh chiefs appealed to that pope against the foreign bandits 
whom the kings of England quartered upon them under the 
titles of priests and bishops. “ These bishops, come from 
another land,” said the chiefs in their petition, “detest us, us 
and our country; they are our mortal enemies; how can they 
take an interest in the welfare of our souls? They have been 
placed among us, as in ambush, to shoot at us from behind, like 
Parthians, and excommunicate us at the first order they receive. 
Whenever an expedition is making ready in England against 
us, suddenly the primate of Cahterbury places an interdict upon 
the territory they purpose to invade; and our bishops, who 
are his creatures, hurl anathema upon the whole people in a 
body, and, by name, upon the chiefs who arm to fight at their 
head. Thus all among us who perish in the defence of our 
country die excommunicate.”^ 

If the reader will picture to himself the horror of such a 
situation, at a time when Catholicism reigned dominant from 
one end of Europe to the other, he will at once comprehend 
how fearful an engine of subjection the Christian conquerors 
po^essed, who had a reserve of churchmen in the train of 
their steel-clad battaliens. He will readily conceive how 
naen of courage and natural good sense addressed themselves 
to the pope, supplicated him, and put their trust in him; he 
will conceive that men, who were neither prebendaries nor 
monks, rejoiced, in the middle ages, to see those who crushed 
the people under the feet of their chargers, themselves called 


' Ib, 


S Ih. 
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upon to render an account to a power too often their accom¬ 
plice in oppression and in contempt of man. He will feel less 
pity-’ for the grandees of the age when the dart of excom¬ 
munication chances to fall on their mailed cuirass; for they 
often applied it to strike unarmed populations. Having once 
planted in another man’s field their bandroled lance, they 
denounced for every defender of the paternal inheritance, death 
*in this life, and, by the mouth of the priests, everlasting dam¬ 
nation in the next; over the body of the dying they held out 
their hand to the sovereign pontiff, and dividing with him the 
spoil of the vanquished people, nourished by voluntary tributes 
those ecclesiastical thunders which sometimes glanced upon 
themselves, but which, when hurled in their service, struck 
a sure and mortal blow. 
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FROM THE INVASION DF IRELAND BY THE NORMANS ESTA¬ 
BLISHED IN ENGLAND TO THE DEATH OF HENRY 11. 
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Characlr*)' of the Irish—Atlempty of the popes upou Irelnnil—Tlif^ir indif- 
fereut success—Errlesiastical revoludoii in Ireluud—l-npopularity there 
□f the papal power—Enierprise of Henrv Jl. and the pope ag-uiust Ire¬ 
land—Bull of Adi’jan IV.—Norman settlers in Wales—Allmnee between 
thorn and an Irish king-—First establishment of the Augflo-Normans in 
Irslaud—Their election of a leader—Their noiiij[uests — Jealousy of 
tlieJii on the part of Henry II.—He proceeds to Ireland—Subuiissiou 
of se\eral Irish chieftains—Cowaidice of the Irish bishops—Dis¬ 
quietudes of Henry II.—Conduct of the clergy of Nominudy— 
Fictitious narrative of the death of Thomas Beket—Letter of 
Henry 11. to the pope—Departure of the king for Normandy—His 
reconciliation with the louit of Rome, and rehabilitation of Beket 
—Scenes of liypocrisy—Bull of Alexander HI.—Domestic troubles of 
Henry Ir.—Discovery of a conspiracy — I'rince Henry acknowledged 
king in France—His manifesto—Frogress of the quarrel — General 
abandonment of Henry II.—His return to England, and penance at the 
tomb of Beket—Motive.s and results of this proceeding—Bertiand de 
Born—The Troubadours—llecouciliation of the royal family—Hosti¬ 
lities between Richard and Henry—Interview bet^Yeen king Henry and 
prince Geoffroy at Limoges—Death of Henry the younger—Interview 
between king Heurv and Bcritand de Born—Re-establiahment of peace- 
—Fresh revolt of Richard—The kings of France and England assume 
the cross—The crusades—Resumpliun of liostilities—Death and burial 
of Heury H. 

The reader must now quit Britain and Gaul, to which this 
history has hitherto confined him, and, for some moments, 
transport himself to the Western Isle, called by its inhabi- 
tants'Erin, and by the English Ireland.' The people of this 
island, brothers of the Scottish highlanders, and forming with 
them the last remains of a great population, which, in ancient 
times, had covered Britain, Gaul, and part of the Spanish 
peninsula, had several of the physical and moral characteris- 

ly » 

^ In the Greek and Latin languages, Herne, lerna, Invernia, Ouerniu,. 
Jhcrnia. The Saxons spell it 
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tic.s which distinguish the original races of the south. The 
major portion of the Irish w'ere men with dark hair and im¬ 
petuous passions, loving and hating w'ith vehemence, prompt 
to auger, yet’of a sociable disposition. Enthusiasts in many 
things, and especially in religion, they mixed up Christianity 
with their poetry and their literature, the most cultivated, 
perhaps, of all western Europe. Their island counted a 
host of saints and learned men, venerated in England and in 
Gaul, for no country had furnished more Christian mission¬ 
aries, uninfluenced by other motives than pure zeal to com¬ 
municate to foreign nations the opinions and faith of their 
own land.' The Irish were great travellers, and always in¬ 
gratiated themselves with the people they visited, by the 
extreme facility with which they conformed to their customs 
and modes of life." 

This facility of manner was combined in them with an in¬ 
tense love of their national independence. Invaded at various 
periods by different nations of the north and of the south, 
they had never admitted a prescription of conquest or made 
voluntary peace with the sons of the stranger; their old 
annals contain narratives of terrible acts of vengeance ex¬ 
ercised, often after the lapse of a century, by the natives on 
their conquerors." The remnant of the ancient conquering 
races, or the small bands of adventurers who from time to 
time had sought lands in Ireland, avoided the effects of this 
patriotic intolerance, by incorporating themselves with the 
Irish tribes, by submitting to the ancient social order esta¬ 
blished among the natives, and by learning their language. 
This w'as the case with the Danish and Norwegian pirates, who, 
in the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, founded on 
the eastern coast several colonies, where, renouncing their 
former life of robbery, they built towns and practised com¬ 
merce. 


‘ Exemplo putnim, commotus oulcire legeodi, 

Ivit ,il HUismoB Sophia mirabile claros. 

(Collectanea de rebus Hibernicis, i. 11-.) 

* Quid Hibbrniam wemorem, coutempto pelugi discriaiiue, pene totam 
cum grege philosophormn ad littora nostra migrontem ? quorum quisquis 
peritior est, ultio sibi indicit exilium. (Epist. Herici monaclii ad Corolun^ 
calvum, apud Script, rer. Gallic, el Francic., vii. 503.) 

* See in Le Catholit^ue, xiv. No. 42, a dissertation by the Baron dEok- 
atein dq the origin of the Irish nation, 
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When the Roman church bad established its dominion in 
Britain by the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, she laboured 
incessantly to extend [over Erin the empire she claimed to 
exercise over all the worshippers of Jesus Christ. As in 
Ireland there were no pagan conquerors to convert, the popes 
were fain to content themselves with seeking, by letters and 
messages, to induce the Irish to establish in their island an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy similar to that of the continent, andj 
like it, calculated to serve as a step to the pontifical throne. 
The men of Erin, like the Britons of Cambria and of Gaul, 
having spontaneously organized Christianity in their country, 
without in anyway conforming to the official organization de¬ 
creed by the Roman emperors, had no fixed and determinate 
episcopal sees. Their bishops were simple priests, to whom 
had been confided, by election, the purely honorary charge of 
superintending or visiting the churches. They did not 
constitute a body superior to the rest of the clergy; there 
were no different degrees of hierarchy among them; in a 
word, the church of Ireland had no archbishop, and not one 
of its members needed to visit Rome to solicit or buy the pon¬ 
tifical Thus enjoying full independence of foreign 

churches, and administered, like any other free society, by 
dective and revocable chiefs, this church was at an early 
period stigmatized as schismatic by the consistory of Saint 
John Latran; a continuous system of attack was directed 
against it, with that perseverance inherent in the successors 
of the old senate, who, by dint of one unvarying will applied 
to one unvarying purpose, bad subjugated the universe. 

The new Rome had not, like the old, legions issuing from 
her gates to conquer nations; all her power was in address 
and in her skill to make alliance with the strong; an unequal 
alliance for the latter, which, under the names of friends and 
sons, rendered them subjects and vassals. The victories of the 
conquerors, and especially those of the still pagan barbarians, 
presented, as may have been observed more than once in this his¬ 
tory, the most ordinary occasions for the political aggrandize- 
meot cffthe pontifical court. It carefully watched the rise of the 
first thought of ambition in the invading kings, as the moment 
at which to enter into association with them; and, in default 
of foreign conquests, it loved and encouraged internal despot¬ 
ism. Hereditary monarchy was the system it best liked, 
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because under hereditary monarchy it only needed to gain 
possession of the mind of one family to acquire absolute 
authority over a whole nation. 

Had such a system prevailed in Irelaitd, it is probable that 
the religious independence of this country would have been 
early destroyed by mutual agreement between the popes and 
+he kings. But, although the Irish had chiefs to whom the 
Latin title of reges might be applied, and was, in fact, applied 
in public acts, the greater number of these kings, and their 
perpetual dependence on the various Irish tribes, whose simple 
name served them as a title,* gave slight hold to Roman policy. 
There was, indeed, in Erin, a chief superior to all the rest, who 
was called the great king or the king of the country, and who 
was chosen by a general assembly of the chiefs of the differ¬ 
ent provinces;^ but this elective president of the national 
confederation swore to the whole nation the same oath which 
the chiefs of the tribes swore to their respective tribes, that of 
inviolably observing the ancient laws and hereditary customs. 
Moreover, the share in power of the great king was rather the 
execution than the decision of general affairs, all of which 
were regulated in councils held in the open air, upon a hill, 
surrounded by a deep ditch;® here, the laws of the land were 
made, and here the disputes between province and province, 
town and town, and occasionally between man and man, were 
contested, sometimes in a very tumultuous manner.* t 

It may be easily understood that such a social order, whose 
basis Was the people themselves, and where the impulsion 
always emanated from the variable and passion-led moss, was 
little favourable to the projects of the court of Rome. Ac¬ 
cordingly, despite all their efforts with the kings of Ireland, 
during the four centuries and a half which elapsed between 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saions and the descent of the 
Normans into England, the popes effected not the slightest 
change in the religious practices and organization of the 
dergy of Eh-in, or the smallest tribute from the inhabitants of 


* Kvery Irish tribe or clan Lad a family name common to all its mem- 
Dera. 

* Rex Hiberuis, maximus rex; in Irish, ardrifl^h. 

^ Montana colloijaia. (Harris, ffiternica.) 

* lb. Spenser’s State of Ireland, 
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the island.' After the conquest of England, the intrigues of 
the primate Lanfranc, a man devoted to the simultaneous 
aggrandisement of the papal power and of the Nonnan domina¬ 
tion, energetically directed upon Ireland, began to make some 
alight impression on the national mind of the priests of this 
island; Lanfranc combining with his credit os a man of 
learning and eloquence, other efficacious means of persuading 
and seducing, for he had accumulated great wealth, the result 
of his share of the pillage of the Anglo-Saxons, and, if ancient 
testimonies are to be believed, of selling to the bishops of 
Norman race the pardon of their violence and excesses,^ 

In the year 1074, an Irishman, named Patrick, after having 
been elected bishop by the clei'gy and people, and confirmed 
by the king of his province and by the king of all Ireland, 
went to be consecrated at Canterbury, instead of contenting 
himself, as was the ancient custom, with the benediction of 
his colleagues; this was the first act of obedience to the laws 
of the Roman church, which required that every bishop 
should be consecrated by an archbishop who had received the 
pallium, and it was not long ere these new seeds of religious 
servitude bore their fruit. From that time, several Irish 
bishops accepted in succession the title of pontifical legate in 
Hibernia ; and about the period at which this history has 
urived, Christian, bishop of Lismore and papal vicar, con- 
jointiy with Papirius, a Roman cardinal, undertook to reor¬ 
ganize the church of Ireland, according to the views and 
interests of the court of Rome. After four years’ efforts he 
succeeded, and in a synod attended by the bishops, abbots, 
kings, chiefs, and other magistrates of Hibernia, with the 
consent of all present, say the old acts, and by apostolical 
authority, four archbishops were instituted, to whom were 
assigned, as fixed sees, the tides of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tnam.® But notwithstanding the appearance of national 
consent given to these, measures, the ancient spirit of inde¬ 
pendence still prevailed : the clergy of Ireland exhibited little 
docility in their submission to the new hierarchal order, and 

* Tbpre were not even titbee; tbe Irish clerg}- subeisle l on voluntary 
gsfta and offerings, 

* Willelm. Mahmesb. Vita pontijic. 

* Gmld* Cimbwns. Topographia Ifibemiai Camden, Anglica, Iliber- 
nica, &c. p. 742. 
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the people had infinite repugnance towards the foreign prac¬ 
tices, and especially to the money-tributes which it was 
sought, under various names, to levy for the benefit of the 
ultramontane church. Still dissatisfied with the Irish, despite 
their concessions, the court of Rome continued to call them 
bad Christians, lukewarm Christians, rebels to apostolical 
discipline; it watched as closely as ever an occasion to obtain 
better hold upon them, by associating its ambition with some 
temporal ambition, and this occasion soon offered itself. 

When Henry, son of Geoffroy Plantegenest, became king 
of England, it occurred to him to signalize his accession as 
first king of Angevin race, by a conquest almost as important 
as that of his paternal ancestor, the Norman WUhara. He 
resolved to take possession of Ireland, and, following the ex¬ 
ample of the Conqueror of England, his first care was to send 
to the pope a proposition to concur in this new enterprise, as 
his predecessor, Alexander II., had taken part in the first.' 
The reigning pope was Adrian IV., a man of English birth, 
whose family name was Breakspear, and who, by expatriating 
himself at a very early age, had escaped the miseries of his 
condition. Too proud to work in the fields or to beg in Eng¬ 
land, says an ancient historian, he adopted a bold resolution, 
inspired by necessity;^ he went to France, then to Provence, 
then to Italy, entered a rich abbey as secretary, became abbot, 
then bishop, and finally pope;® for the Roman church was 
thus far liberal, that she made the fortune of all who devoted 
themselves to her service, without distinction of origin. On 
the pontifical throne, Adrian seemed to have forgotten all the 
resentment of an Englishman against the oppressors of his 
nation; far from showing anything of that spirit which, a few 
years afterwards, animated the opposition Of Thomas Beket, he 
exhibited the greatest complaisance towards king Henry II. 
He received very graciously his message relative to the pro¬ 
ject of subjugating Ireland, and with tljp sanction of the sacred 
college, replied to it in a bull, from which we will make some 
extracts:— 

“Adrian, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to his 

• 

* Mallb. Paris, i. 05. ■ Guill. Neubrig., p- l-b 

> Toniiuam de pulvere elevatus sit, ut sederet in medio priocipnm. (III. 
p IQO.) 
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dearly bekrred son in Jesus Christ, the illustrious king of 
England, salutation and apostolic benediction. 

“ Thon bast let us to know, dearly beloved son in Jesus 
Christ, that thou desirest to enter the island of Hibernia, to 
anhject the people there to the yoke of the laws, to extirpate 
the seeds of vice, and also to enforce the payment to the 
blessed apostle Peter, of the annual pension of a penny for 
each house. According to this laudable and pious desire, thd 
favour it merits, and a gracious reply to thy request, we con¬ 
sent that, to extend the limits of holy church, to arrest the 
course of vice, to reform men’s manners, implant virtue, and 
propagate the Christian religion, thou enter into that island, 
and execute there, according to thy prudence, whatever thou 
shall judge fitting for the honour of God and the salvation of 
souls. We command that the people of that country receive 
thee and honour thee as their lord and master, saving the 
right of the churches, which must remain intact, and also the 
annual pension of a penny from every house to the blessed 
Peter and to the most holy Roman church. 

“ If, then, thou thinkest fit to put into execution what 
thou hast conceived in thought, employ all thy care in form¬ 
ing that people to good manners, so that, by thy efforts and by 
those of men of known sufficiency in faith, word, and life, the 
church may in that country be adorned with a new lustre; 
that the religion of Christ may be planted there and grow; 
that, in a word, everything concerning the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls may, by thy prudence, be ordered 
in such a manner that thou mayest become worthy to obtain 
in heaven eternal recompence, and upon earth a glorious 
name in all ages.”' 

This flow of mystic eloquence served, we may see, as a 
sort of decent envelop for a political compact exactly similar 
to that id* William the Bastard with pope Alexander 11. 
Henry IL wonld probably have hastened to accomplish, like 
William, his singular religions mission, if another conquest, 
that of Anjou from his own brother Geoffrey, had not at the 
precise moment diverted his attention. He next fought 
against the Bretons and Poitevins, who, unluckily for their 
safety, preferred their national independence to the yoke of a 


‘ Bymer, Fwdera, vul. i. pars, i, p- 10. 
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friend of the church. Lastly, the rivalry of the king of 
France, ever at work openly or secretly, and, above all, the 
long end serious quarrel with the primate of Canterbury, pre¬ 
vented his going to conquer in Ireland tempm^ royalty for 
himself, and for the pope spiritual royalty and the rent of a 
penny for each house. When Adrian IV. died, his bull still 
slept, awaiting employment, in the treasure-chest of the royal 
Charters of England, and it would perhaps have ripened there 
during the whole of the king’s life, had not unexpected events 
created an occasion for bringing it out to daylight. 

We have seen above how Norman and Flemish adventurers 
had conquered Pembrokeshire and part of the western 
coast of Wales. In establishing themselves in the domains 
usurped by them, these men had not quitted their old manners 
for habits of order and repose; they consumed in gaming 
and debauchery all the revenues of their lands, which they 
drained instead of bettering, calculating upon new expeditions, 
rather than upon economy, for the repair of their fortunes. 
Briefly, in the condition of great landed proprietors, of rich 
seigneurs terriens, to use the language of the epoch, they had 
retained the character of soldiers of fortune, ever disposed to 
run the chances of a foreign war, either on their own account 
or in the pay of others. It was under this aspect they were 
remarked by the people of Erin, who, in the prosecution of 
their commerce, often visited the coasts of Wiles. For the 
first time, they saw, in the vicinity of Ireland, a colony of men 
trained to wear those complete suits of steel which the language 
of the period called armure Franyaise the sight of the 
coats of mail and great Flemish war-horses of the companions 
of Richard Strongbow, a new thing for the Irish, who were 
only acquainted with light arms, caused them great surprise.^ 
The travellers and merchants on their return spread mar¬ 
vellous accounts of the strength and warlike skill of the new 
inhabitants of the west of Britain, ^ust at this time, the 
chief of one of the eastern provinces of Ireland was at 
war with a neighbouring chief; struck with the accounts he 
heard of the conquerors of Pembrokeshire, he bethought him- 

* Armatura Gtillica. (Girald. Cambreosis, De lUavdibilibys TVallitt'-) 

- Nudi et inemies ad bella procedaut [Giraldua Cambransis, Topog. 
UlhcDiiiT^ p, 7UH.) IiieiTOes corpore pii^aiit. (Job. Bromton, p- 1075.) 
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Self of askiog some of them to enlist in bis service for high 
pay, Had to aid him in destroying his enemy, whose downfal 
he prosecuted with that passionate fury which the Irish ever 
exhibited in their civil wars.* 

The Normans and Flemings of Wales, although decorated 
since their conquest with the titles of honour designating the 
rich and powerful, in the French language of the middle 
ages, saw nothing strange in the proposition of the Irish¬ 
man Dermot Mac Morrogh, chief or king of the province of 
Lagheniagh, or Leinster. Having made an agreement with 
him as to the pay^ and the duration of the service, they em¬ 
barked, four hundred knights, squires and archers, under the 
command of Robert Fitz-Stephen, Maurice Fitz-Gerauld, 
Herve de Mont-Maurice and David de Barry.^ They sailed 
in a straight line from the westernmost point of Wales to the 
easternmost point of Ireland, and landed near Wexford, a 
town founded by the Danes in one of their expeditions of 
mixed piracy and commerce. This town, which formed part 
of the territory of Dermot 3Iac Morrogh, had been taken from 
him by a stratagem of his adversary and the defection of the 
inhabitants. Its present garrison came out to meet the 
hostile army and its auxiliaries; but, when they saw the horses 
barbed with iron and the steel-clad warriors of Wales, in all 
their panoply, wholly new to them, a sort of panic terror 
seized upon them; though far more numerous, they dared 
not venture an engagement in the open fields, and burning in 
their retreat all the surrounding villages and all the pro¬ 
visions they could not carry with them, they shut themselves 
up within the walls of Wexford.^ 

Dermot and the Normans besieged it, and made upon it three 
consecutive assaults, with little success, because the great horses, 
the lances twelve feet long, the cross-bows, and cuirasses of 
mail of the assailants, were mainly of advantage in the open 
field. But the intrigues of the bishop of Wexford,* who had 
influence enough to reconcile the inhabitants with their king, 
opened the gates to the ally of the foreigners, who, enter- 

' Gindd. Cambrensis, JJiberiiht exfuynata; C'lmiden, Juglica, tc., p. 
yO. Hemingford, CliTon., apud Her. Angl. Script., (tiiile) ii. 408. 

• Spe lucri profiisiorifl. (Hemingford, loc. sup. cit.) 

• Qiiald, Csmbrensis, Bibenia expiigjtalas, p. '/Ol. 

• Id. p. 702. • Ib. 
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ing the town without striking a blow, immediately marched 
in a north-westerly direction to pursue his adversaries 
and deliver his kingdom. In this expedition, the military 
skill and complete armour of his allies were a vast assistance 
to him. The most formidable weapons of the people of Erin 
were a small steel axe, long javelins, and short, but very 
sharp arrows. The Normans, secured by their armour from 
Injuries by such weapons as these, rode in upon the natives, 
and while the shock of their great chargers overthrew the 
small horses of Ireland, attacked with their strong lances or 
large swords, the rider, whose only defensive armour was a 
shield of light wood and long tresses of hair, plaited on each 
side of the head.' The whole province of Leinster was re¬ 
conquered by Mae Morrogh, who, delighted with the pro¬ 
digious aid given him by the Normans, after having faithfully 
paid them their hire, invited them to dwell with him, and 
offered them, as an inducement, more lands than they pos¬ 
sessed elsewhere.® In the effusion of his gratitude, he 
gave to Robert Fitz-Stephen and to Maurice Fitz-Gerauld 
the government and revenue of the town of Wexford and its 
precincts; to Herve de Mont-Maurice two districts on the 
coast, between Wexford and Waterford; and to the rest, lands 
proportionate to their rank and military talent.* 

This intervention of strangers in the internal quarrels of the 
country, and above all, the establishment of these foreigners 
in permanent colonies in the towns and on the territory of the 
kiug of Leinster, alarmed all the surrounding provinces, and 
private enmity to Dermot was converted into national hos- 
tility.^ He was placed, as a public enemy, ufider the ban of 
the Irish confederation, and, instead of one king, well-nigh 
all the kings of the country declared war against him. The 
new colonists, seeing their cause closely bound up with his, 
resolved to exert every effort to support him while defending 
themselves, and at the first murmur pf the gathering storm 
they sent some of their followers to England to collect fresh 

' Id. Topographia Hibernim. Bpsaser, State 0 / Ireland. These long 
tresses were oelled in Irish, glits. 

' Hemiogford, loc. $up, cit, * 

* Gimldiu Csmbrensis, Hibernia expojfnaia, p. 703. 

* Hemingfoid, loc. tap. dK 
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vagabond-adventurers, Normans, French, and even English, 
They were promised pay and lands; numbers came, whom 
king Dermot received as he had done the first, raising the 
fortune of each on his landing far above its previous condi¬ 
tion,(Ithe depression of which was self-declared by the sur¬ 
names of some of them, such ns Raymond le Pauvre,' who, 
without changing the appellation, became a high and puissant 
baron on the eastern coast of Ireland. 

The foreign colony, gradually augmented under the auspices 
of the chief of Leinster, who now saw in it his only protec¬ 
tion, had, despite its engagements, a tendency to separate its 
cause from that of the Irish king, and to form of itself an in¬ 
dependent society. Ere long, the adventurers disdained to 
march to battle under the leadership of the man whose pay 
they were receiving, a man ignorant of skilled w'arfare—of, 
as the phrase then ran, lesfaits d’armes de la chevalerie. They 
desired to have a captain of great military reputation, and in¬ 
vited over to command them, Richard, son of Gilbert Strong- 
bow, and grandson of the first earl of Pembroke,^ This man, 
noted among the descendants of the conquerors of Wales as 
possessor of the most extensive domains, was at this time so 
impoverished by his excessive expenditure, and so harassed 
by his creditors, that, to avoid their pursuit and to repair his 
fortunes, he did not hesitate to comply with the summons of 
the Normans in Ireland.^ 

His reputation and his rank procured for him many fol¬ 
lowers. He landed, with several vessels filled with soldiers 
and munitions of war, at the same spot where the allies of 
Dermot had landed two years before, and was received with 
great honours by his countrymen and by the king of Leinster, 
fain to welcome this new friend, who might yet one day 
become formidable to himself.'* Richard, joining with his 
army the Norman colony, assumed the command of the united 
forces, and attacked Wyterford, a city of the kingdom of Mum- 
ham or Munster, nearest to the territory Occupied by the Nor- 

■ Paure-r according to the old French orthography. Piicr, or Power, 
ie still the name of a noble Irish family. 

’ Et guia nondum habebat proprium principem, nec pro voto pastorem.. 
VHemingfoni, ut sup.) 

> n. 

< Ib _Giraldus Cambrensia, Hibernia expugnata, p. 7C0. 
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mans. This city, founded by the northern corsairs, as is 
evidenced by its Teutonic name, was taken by assault. 

The Normans left a garrison in it, and, advancing north¬ 
wards, attacked Dyvlin or Dublin, another city founded by 
the Danes, and the largest and richest on the eastern coast. 
Supported by all the troops of king Dermot, they took Dublin, 
whence they made incursions in different directions upon the 
■open country, seizing upon some districts, obtaining others by 
capitulation, and laying the foundations of many fortresses, 
edifices still rarer in Ireland than they had been in England 
before the conquest.' 

The Irish, vividly struck with the rapid progress of the 
foreigners, attributed it to the Divine anger, and, mingling a 
sentiment of humanity with their superstitious fears, thought 
to allay the scourge come upon them from England, bj 
emancipating all the men of English race who, captured 
by pirates or purchased, had become slaves in Ireland.' 
This generous resolution, decreed in a great council ol 
the chiefs and bishops of the country, did not sheathe the 
sword of Richard Fitz-Gilbert. Master of the kingdom ol 
Leinster, in the name of the Irishman Dermot, whose daugh. 
ter he married,^ and who became the protege and vassal o; 
his late mercenaries, the Norman threatened to conquer al. 
the country with the help of new supplies of adventurers whon 
he summoned from England. 

But the rumour of the prodigious aggrandisement of this 
new power reaching king Henry II. aroused his jealousy.^ 
So far he had beheld without uneasiness, and even with satis, 
faction, the establishment of the warriors of Pembroke on the 
coasts of Ireland, and their connexion with one of the kings 
of the country, who was thus engaged against his countrymer 
in an hostility favourable to the designs of the king of Eng¬ 
land, should he ever realise his plan of conquest. But th( 
possession of a great portion of the isjpnd by a man of Nor¬ 
man race, who every day augmented his forces by opening an 
asylum to adventurers, and who could already, if he chose, 

* Heminpford, loc. cit. 

* Girflidus Cambreuaig, Ifibertiia expnjnata^ p. 770. f 

• Hemingford, ?oc. cit, 

■* Fama de maguis semper majora vulgante. (Girald. Camb., 
Hemiiigford, toe. cit. 
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pay to the pope the rent of a penny for each house, greatly 
alarmed the king’s ambition. He issued a threatening pro¬ 
clamation, ordering all his liegemen then in Irelajid to return 
to England before the approaching festival of Easter, under 
penalty of forfeiture of all their property, and perpetual 
banishment. He also forbad any vessel from his territories in 
England or the continent to proceed to Ireland under any 
pretext. This prohibition arrested the progress of Richard 
Strongbow, who suddenly found himself cut off from all sup¬ 
plies of men, provisions, or arms.' 

From want of personal daring, or of the means of maintain¬ 
ing himself by his own strength, Richard endeavoured to 
negotiate an accommodation with the king, and sent one of 
his lieutenants, Raymond le Gros, to wait upon him in Aqui¬ 
taine. The envoy was ill received by the king, who would 
not reply to any of his propositions, or rather replied to them 
in a very expressive manner by confiscating all Richard’s do¬ 
mains in England and d\'^ales. At the same time, the Nor¬ 
man colony in Leinster underwent a fierce attack from the 
men of Danish race established on the north-eastern coast of 
Ireland, in conjunction with the native Irish. The confede¬ 
rates were supported by Godred, king of the Isle of Man, a 
Scandinavian by name and origin, and chief of a mixed people 
of Gauls and Teutons. They attempted to recover Dublin; 
the Normans resisted, but fearing the effects of this new 
league formed against them at a moment when they \vere de¬ 
prived of all external aid in consequence of the royal ordi¬ 
nances, they thought they could not do better than to recon¬ 
cile themselve.s with the king, at whatever cost. Henry II. 
required very hard conditions, but the earl of Pembroke and 
his companions submitted to them. They gave to the king 
the city of Dublin and the best of the other towns they had 
conquered. In return, the king gave hack to Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert his confiscatedj. domains, and confirmed to the Nor¬ 
mans in Ireland their territorial possessions there, to hold in 
fief of him on condition of fealty and homage. From supreme 
chief that he then was, Richard Strongbow became seneschal 
in Ireland of the king of England; and the king himself im¬ 
mediately set forth to visit the new possessions he had thus 
easily acquired.^ 

* liiem, ib. 2 lidem, ib. 
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The rendezvous assigned to the royal army was on the 
western coast of Pembrokeshire. Before going on board hia 
vessel, Henry II. paid his devotions in the church of Saint 
David, and Recommended to Heaven the expedition he was 
about to undertake, as he said, for the advancement of holy 
church. He landed at Waterford, where the Norman chiefs 
of the kingdom of Leinster, and Dermot Mac Morrogh, still 
Jdng in name, but whose titular royalty necessarily expired 
on the landing of the foreign king, received him as, in that 
century, vassals received a .sovereign lord.’ Their troops 
formed a junction with his army, and marching westward, 
the combined forces reached the city of Cashel without oppo¬ 
sition. The inhabitants of the surrounding districts, hopeless 
of successfully resisting so powerful an army, emigrated in 
crowds to the mountainous country beyond the JShannon. 
The kings of the southern provinces, left by this panic terror 
at the mercy of the foreigner, were obliged to obey his sum¬ 
mons, to swear fealty to him, and to declare themselves tri¬ 
butaries.^ The Normans divided out among themselves the 
land.s of the fugitive Irish; and when the latter returned, 
driven back by distress, the conquerors received them in the 
quality of serfs on their own fields. Norman garrisons were 
placed in the towns, Norman officers superseded the old na¬ 
tional chiefs, and a whole kingdom, that of Cork, was given 
by king Henry to Robert Fitz-Stephen, one of the captains 
of adventurer,s who had opened for him so facile a road into 
Ireland.^ 

After having thus shared out and organized the province.s 
of the south, the king proceeded northwards to the great city 
of Dublin. Immediately upon his arrival, in the name of his 
right of lordship, founded, as he said, upon donation by the 
church, he summoned all the Irish kings to appear at his 
court to take the oath of faith and homage.'* The kings of 
the south attended, but the sovereign of the great western 
province of Connaught, to whom belhnged at this time the 
supremacy over all the rest, and the national title of king of 
the country, replied that he would attend no man’s court, he 
liimself being the only chief of all Ireland.® The altitude 

‘ Ih' 2 >fatthe'w Paris,!. 120. • 

* OiralduB CambreuaU, ut sup, p. 770. 

* Jb. * Joli. Bromton, cul. 1070. 
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and ruggedness of the mountains, and the extent of the 
marshes of his province, permitted him with impunity to set 
this example of patriotic haughtiness.' It was alike in yain 
that the summons of the king of England reached the north 
of the island; not a chief of the province of Thuall or Ulster 
came to do homage at the Norman court of Dublin; and the 
nominal sovereignty of Henry II. remained bounded by a 
line from north-east to south-west, from the mouth of the 
Boyne to that of the Shannon.^ 

A palace of wood, polished and painted in the Irish fashion, 
was constructed at Dublin, and it was here that the chiefs 
who had consented to place their hands as vassals in those 
of the foreign king,^ passed Christmas. Here was dis¬ 
played for several days all the pomp of Norman royalty; and 
the Irish, a docile and sociable race, fond of novelty and sus¬ 
ceptible of vivid impressions, took pleasure, if we may believe 
the ancient authors, in viewing the splendour winch surrounded 
their masters, their horses, their arms, and the gold adorning 
their dresses.'* The members of the clergy, and especially 
the archbishops, installed a few years before by the pontificd 
legates, played a great part in this submission to the law of 
the strongest The prelates of the western and northern pro¬ 
vinces, indeed, did not, any more than the political chiefs of 
these provinces, attend at Dublin; but those of the south and 
east swore fidelity to king Henry, towards and against all 
men.® They addressed the bearer of the bull of Adrian IV. 
in this verse, so often applied' by the clergy to conquerors : 
“ Blessed is he w'ho cometh in the name of the Lord.” But 
Henry II. was not content with these uncertain proofs of 
obedience and resignation; he required others of a more solid 
nature, demanding that every Irish bishop should give him 
letters, signed and sealed, in the shape of a formal charter, 
by which all declared that of their own free will and motion 
they had constituted “ king and lord of Ireland, the glorious 
, Henry Fitz-Empress, atid his heirs for ever.”® 

King Henry resolved to send these letters to the reigning 
pope, Alexander III., to obtain from him a formal confirma- 

> Matth. Paris, ttbi sup. ‘ Giraldua Camb., loc. sup, cit. 

*■ ® Roger de Hoveden, p. S82. 

* Oiraidus CambrODsis, loc, sup. cit. 

» Job. Bromton, col. 1070. 


8 Ib. 
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tion of the bull of pope Adrian. To prove in a striking man¬ 
ner his intention to execute the clauses stipulated in that bull 
for'the advantage of the Romish church, he assembled in the 
city of Cashel a synod of Irish bishops and Norman priests, 
chaplains, abbots, or simple monks, to arrange the definitive 
establishment of the papal dominion in Hibernia. This synod 
prescribed the strict observance of the canons prohibiting 
■marriage within the sixth degree of consanguinity, a law quite 
new to Ireland, where, in the utmost innocence, were con¬ 
tracted a host of unions reprobated by the church in the other 
Christian countries. The council of Cashel also passed other 
resolutions, having for their object the general enforcement 
of canonical discipline, and it was decreed that the services 
of the churches of Ireland should for the future be modelled 
upon those of the churches of England. “ Hibernia,” said the 
acts of this council, “ being now, by the grace of divine pro¬ 
vidence, subjected to the king of England, it is just that she 
should receive from that country the order and the rules best 
adapted for reforming her, and for introducing into her a bet¬ 
ter manner of life.”* 

These events took place nearly two years after the murder 
of Thomas Beket, at a period when king Henry found him¬ 
self compelled by political necessity to display infinite humi¬ 
lity towards the pope; all his former haughtiness in reference 
to cardinals and legates, and his resolution to maintain against 
the episcopal power what he then called the rights and dig¬ 
nity of his crown, had now vanished. The need to obtain 
the sanction and support of the sovereign pontiff for the se¬ 
curing his authority in Ireland, was not the only cause of 
this change; the death of the primate of Canterbury had also 
contributed to it. However great the king’s desire had been 
to be relieved of his antagonist; however emphatically he 
might have expressed this desire in his passion, the circum¬ 
stances of the assassination, committed in broad daylight, at 
the foot of the altar, displeased and* disquieted him. “ He 
was vexed,” says a contemporary, “ at the manner in which 
the martyrdom took place, and feared to be called a traitor, 
for having, in sight of all men, given his full peace to the holy 
man, and then immediately sent him to perish in England. 

* tjirald. Gambrensis, ioe. cit. 

» Gervaa. C&atuEur., Citron, ut sup. col. 1419. 
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The political enemies of Henry II. had eagerly availed 
themselves of this accusation of treason and perjury; they dis¬ 
seminated it zealously, and gave the name of the field of traitors 
to the meadow in which the reconciliation of the' primate and 
the king of England had taken place.* The king of France 
Exhausted himself in invectives and messages to excite in 
every quarter hatred towards his rival, and more especially 
to renew the insurrection of the provinces of Aquitaine and 
Brittany. Following the example of the Anglo-Saxon popu¬ 
lation, but from wholly different motives, king Louis did not 
await a decree of the Roman church to exalt as a saint and 
martyr him whom he had by turns assisted, abandoned, and 
again assisted, at the dictate of his own interest. The im¬ 
pression of horror which the murder of the archbishop had 
produced on the continent furnished him with a pretext for 
breaking the truce with king Henry, and he flattered himself 
that he should have the sovereign pontiff as an auxiliary in 
the war he proposed to recommence. “ Let the sword of 
Saint Peter,” he wrote, “ be drawn from the scabbard to 
avenge the martyr of Canterbury. For his blood cries aloud 
in the name of the universal church, and demands satisfac¬ 
tion from the church.”** Thibaut, earl of Blois, vassal of the 
king of France, who desired to extend, at the expense of the 
other king, his territories around Touraine, was still more 
•violent in the despatches he sent to the pope. “ The blood of 
the just,” he said, “ has been spilled; the dogs of the court, the 
familiars, the servants of the king of England, became the 
ministers of his crime.® Most holy father, the blood of the 
just cries to you; may the Father Almighty inspire you with 
the will, and give you the power to avenge it.”'* 

Lastly, the archbishop of Sens, who styled himself primate 
of the Gauls, pronounced a sentence of interdict upon all the 
continental provinces of the king of England.® This was a 
potent means of arousing popular discontent in these pro- 

L- 

' Pntam proditorum. (Vita B Thom® quadrip., lib. iii. cap. i. p. 107.) 

* Epiat. Ludovici regia ad Aiexandmm 111, papam, apud Script, rer. 
Gallic, at Francic., xvi. 166. 

’ Epiat. Tbeobaldi ad Alexand. III. papam, ii. p. 100, 
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‘ Epiat. Willelm. Sesoneas. arobiep. ad Alex. III. papam, ib. p. 167 and 
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\'nces, for the execution of a sentence of interdict was ac- 
C 'lnpanied by lugubrious forms, which made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the mind. The altars were stripped, the crucifixes 
placed on the ground, the bones of the saints were taken from 
their shrines and .strewed over the pavement of the churches, 
the doors were taken away and replaced by heaps of bushes 
and thorns, and no religious ceremony took place, except the 
baptism of infants and the confession of the dying.' 

The Norman prelates, who bore no political hatred to 
Henry II., did not execute this sentence; and the archbishop 
of Rouen, who assumed the authority of primate of the con¬ 
tinental provinces subject to the king of Kngland, forbad, 
by pastoral letters, the bishops of Anjou, Brittany, and Aqui¬ 
taine, to obey the interdict until it had been ratified by the 
pope.- Three bishops and several Norman priests departed 
on an embassy to Rome to exonerate Henry H. from the 
accusation of murder and perjury.^ No member of the 
Aquitan clergy took part in this mission, the king dis¬ 
trusting them, from their having manifested a disposition un¬ 
favourable to his cause. We can judge of the spirit which 
animated them by the following letter, addressed to the king 
himself, by William de Trahinac, prior of the abbey of 
Grandmont, near Limoges, an abbey to which Henry was 
greatly attached, and the church of which he was at this 
time rebuilding. “Ah! lord king, what is this I hear of 
you? I would not have you ignorant that, since the day I 
learned you had fallen into a mortal sin, I sent away the 
workmen who, in your pay, were building the church of our 
house of Grandmont, in order that there might no longer be 
anything in common between you and us.”* 

While the king of France and the other enemies of Henry II. 
were directly charging him with the murder of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and endeavouring to represent the crime of the 
four Norman knights as the result of an express mission, the 
friends of the king were labouring to Ipread an entirely dif¬ 
ferent version of the affair. They represented the violent 
death of Thomas Beket as a mere accident, in which the 

’ Epist. Alexandrum III. papse ad Botbomag. arcliiep., id. p. 40D. ^ 

® Epist. Botrodi Botbomag. archiep., ib. p. 477. 

^ Epist. Anouymi ad Richardum Pictav., arohidiac., id. 478, 470. 

^ EniRt. dinll TraViina/t oil 'Honn/itim * th n 4-71 . 
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king’s animoBity had no share. A fictitious narrative of the 
facts, drawn up and signed by a bishop, was sent to pope 
Alexander III., in the name of all the clergy of Noimandy. 
The Norman prelates related, that being one day with the 
king to discuss the aflairs of the church and of the state, they 
had suddenly learned from some persons just returned from 
England, that certain enemies of the archbishop, driven to 
extremities by his provocations, had thrown themselves upon 
him and killed him;* that this melancholy news had been for 
some time concealed from the king, but that at last it had 
neoeesarily reached his ears, it being impossible to allow Ifim 
longer to remain ignorant of a crime, the punishment of 
which appertained to him by the right of power and the 
sword; that at the first words of this sad recital, he had 
burst into lamentations, and given way to a grief which re¬ 
vealed the soul of the friend rather than that of the prince, 
now appearing stupified, now uttering cries and sobs; that he 
had passed three whole days shut up in his chamber, refusing 
all nourishment and all consolation, and seeming to have the 
project of putting an end to his life. " So much so,” added 
the narrators, “ that we, who at first lamented the fate of the 
primate, began to despair of the king, and to believe that the 
death of the one would calamitously involve that of the 
other. At length his intimate friends ventured to ask him 
what afflicted him to this degree, and prevented his returning 
to himself: ‘ It is,’ he answered, ‘ that I fear the authors and 
accomplices of this abominable crime have promised them¬ 
selves impunity, relying upon my former displeasure towards 
the archbishop, and that my reputation may suffer from the 
malevolence of my enemies, who wiU not fail to attribute all 
h) me; but, by Almighty God, I have in no way concurred 
therein, either by wUl or by acquiescence, unless it be con¬ 
strued into a crime on my part that heretofore I misliked 
the archbishop.’ ”** 

This story, in which the exaggeration of the sentiments, 
the dramatic display, the attempt to exhibit the king as the 
tender friend of the primate, are manifest proofs of falsity, 
obtained little credit at the court of Rome or elsewhere. It 
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did not prevent the malevolent from propagating the equallj 
false report, that Thomas Beket had been killed by the ex¬ 
press, order of Henry II. To weaken this impression, the 
king resolved himself to address to the pope an account of 
the murder and of his own deep regret, more conformable 
with the truth than that of the prelates of Normandy, but 
stiU inexact.* The king took care not to admit that the four 
assassins had left his court after having heard him utter an 
exclamation of fury which might pass for an order, and he 
exaggerated his kindness towards the primate, alike with the 
offences of the latter. “ 1 had,” he said, “restored to him my 
friendship and the full possession of his property; I had 
allowed him to return to England at my expense; but, on his 
return there, instead of the joys of peace, he brought with 
him sword and flame. He questioned my royal dignity, and 
excommunicated my most zealous followers without reason. 
Then, those ■whom he had excommunicated, and others, no 
longer able to support the insolence of this man, threw them¬ 
selves upon him and killed him, which I cannot relate with¬ 
out great grief.”^ 

The court of Rome at first made a great noise about the 
sacrilegious outrage committed upon the Lord’s anointed; and 
when the Norman clergy sent thither, presented their creden¬ 
tials, and pronounced the name of Henry, by the grace of 
God, king of England, all the cardinals arose, exclaiming: 
“ Hold! hold!”^ But w'hen, on quitting the hall of audience, 
each had privately seen the glitter of the king’s gold,^ they 
became much more tractable, and consented not to consider 
him a direct accomplice in the murder. Thus, despite the 
public clamour and the efforts of his enemies, the king of 
England was not excommunicated; and two legates proceeded 
from Rome to receive his justification and to absolve him.* 
Things had arrived at this point, when Henry II. departed 
for Ireland, and by its easy conquest gave a diversion to his 

* Fox this letter and other documenis connected "witii the hi.story of 
Beket, see Appendix, Nos. Ill,—XVII. 

* Epist, Henrici regie ad Alexand. III. papain, ih. xri. 470. 
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disquietude. But this very success placed him in a new re¬ 
lation of dependence on the papal power. In the midst of 
his military and political labours in the country he had just 
conquered, he had his eyes unceasingly fixed upon the oppo¬ 
site coast, anxiously awaiting the coming of the Boman am¬ 
bassadors. When, at length, in the Lent which closed the 
year 1172, he learned that the cardinals Albert and Theodin 
had arrived in Normandy, ho laid aside everything else to 
visit them, and departed, leaving his conquests in Ireland to 
the care of Hugh de Lacy.' 

King Henry had already obtained from the court of Borne 
the erasure of his name from the list of persons excommuni¬ 
cated for the murder of Thomas Beket; but this court, then 
sovereign in such cases, still allowed the accusation of indirect 
complicity to weigh upon him.^ An absolute and definitive 
pardon was not to be pronounced until after fresh negotiations 
and fresh pecuniary sacrifices. In case the king should not 
submit to the conditions of the treaty, the legates were charged 
to lay England and the continental possessions of England 
under interdict, which would open to the king of France ad¬ 
mission to Brittany and Poitou. But, on the other hand, if 
Henry 11. yielded to all their demands, the legates were to 
oblige the king of France, by the threat of a similar sentence, 
immediately to conclude peace with the other king.^ 

The first interview of the king of England with the two 
cardinals took place in a convent near Avranches. The de¬ 
mands of the liomans, thoroughly alive to the difficult posi¬ 
tion in which the king was placed, were so exorbitant, that 
the latter, notwithstanding his resolution to go a great way 
to please the church, refused to submit to their proposals. 
He said, on leaving them: “ I return to Ireland, where I 
have much to do; as to you, go in peace throughout my ter¬ 
ritories, wherever you please, and accomplish your mission.”^ 
But Henry II. reflected that the weight of his affairs in Ire¬ 
land would soon be tob heavy for him, unsupported by ponti¬ 
fical favour; and on their side, the cardinals became less ex- 

> Roger, de Hoveden, p. 528. Giraldus Comli., Hibernia ex^v^nata, 
p, 778. 
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acting. Thej again met, and after mutual conces.sions, peace 
was concluded between the court of Rome and the king, 
who, according to the official report of the legates, manifested 
great humility, fear of God, and obedience to the church.' 
Tile conditions imposed upon Henry II. were, a money tri¬ 
bute towards the expenses of the war against the Saracens, 
the obligation to repair in person to that war, or to take the 
cross, as it was then called, and lastly, the abolition of the 
statutes of Clarendon, and of all other laws, ancient or mo¬ 
dern, which should be condemned by the pope.^ 

Ill pursuance of previous arrangement, the king went in 
state to the cathedral of Avranches and, laying his hand on 
the Gospel, swore before all the people, that he had neither 
ordered nor desired the death of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and that, on learning it, he had felt more grief than joy. The 
leg.ates repeated to him the articles of peace and the promises 
he had made, and he swore to execute them all in good faith 
and without fraudulent reservation.® Henry, his eldest son 
and colleague in royalty, sivorc this at the same time with him; 
and, as a guarantee of this double promise, the conditions were 
drawn up in a charter, at the foot of which was affixed the 
royal seal.^ This king, so lately full of haughty assumption 
in reference to the pontifical power, called upon the cardinals 
not to spare him. “Lord legates,” he said, “here is my 
body; it is in your hands; and know, for a certainty, that 
whatever you order, I am ready to obey it.” The legates 
contented themselves with making him kneel before them as 
they gave him absolution for his indirect complicity, exempt¬ 
ing him from the obligation to receive upon his bare back 
the stripes ordinarily administered to penitents.® The same 
day he fonvarded to England letters sealed with his great 
seal, announcing to all the bishops that they were thenceforth 
dispensed from keeping their promise to observe the statutes 
of Clarendon,® and to the nation, that peace was re-established, 
to the honour of God and of the church, of the king and of 
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the kingdom.* A pontifical decree, declaring the archbishop 
saint and martyr, with which the legates had come provided 
as a diplomatic document necessary to their purpose, was also 
sent to England, with orders to promulgate it iii the churches, 
public squares, and in all the places where previously those 
who had dared to call the assassination of the kinff’s enemy a 
crime, had been flogged and pilloried. 

On the arrival of this news and of the brief of canonization, 
there was great commotion among the high personages of 
England, laymen and clergy, thus suddenly called upon to 
change their language and opinion, and to adopt a.s an object 
of public worship the man whom they had persecuted with 
such fierce inveteracy. The earls, viscounts, and barons who 
had awaited Thomas Beket on the sea-shore, to kill him, the 
bishops who had insulted him in his exile, who had envenomed 
the king’s hatred against him, and brought to Normandy the 
denunciation which occasioned his death, assembled in the 
great hall of Westminster, to hear the reading of the papal 
brief, which was couched in these terms ;— 

“We give you all to wit, whoever you be, and enjoin you 
by our apostolic authority, solemnly to celebrate the memory 
of Thomas, the glorious martyr of Canterbury, every year on 
the day of his passion, so that by addressing your prayers 
and vows to him, you may obtain the pardon of your offences, 
and that he, who living underwent exile, and dying suffered 
martyrdom for the cause of Christ, being invoked by the 
faithful, may intercede for ue'with God.”“ 

Scarcely was the reading of this letter concluded, when all 
the Normans, priests and laymen together, raised their voices 
and exclaimed: “ Te D^um laudamus.^’ While some of the 
bishops continued to chant the verses of the hymn of thanks¬ 
giving, the others burst into tears, saying, with passionate 
sobs: “Alasl miserable creatures that we are! we had not 
for our father all the respect we owed him, neither in his 
exile, nor when he rltumed from exUe, nor even after his 
return.^ Instead of assisting him in his troubles, we obsti¬ 
nately persecuted him. We confess our error and our ini¬ 
quity.” And as though these individual exclamations were 

1 Epist. Heniici Anglis regie ad Bartbolomeum exonensis episcop , il. 
p. 43V. 
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not enough to prove to king Henry II. that hia faithful bishops 
of England could turn whichever way the wind of his royal 
will blew, they arranged among themselves that one of them 
should, in public, in the name of the others, pronounce their 
solemn confession,' Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London, once the 
most eager persecutor of the primate, the man most deeply 
compromised with the pontifical court for the part he had 
taken in the persecution of the new saint, and in the catas¬ 
trophe which had crowned them, swore publicly that he had 
not participated in the death of the archbishop, either by 
deed, word, or writing. He was one of those who, by their 
complaints and their false statements, had so violently excited 
the king’s anger against the primate; but an oath wiped out 
all; the Eomish church was satisfied, and Foliot retained his 
.see. 

The political advantages which were to result from this 
great change were speedily obtained by the king of England. 
First, by the mediation of the legates, he had an interview 
with the king of France on the frontiers of Normandy, and 
concluded peace upon conditions as favourable as he could 
hope for.* Next, as the price of the relinquishment he had 
just made of his former projects of ecclesiastical reform, he 
received from pope Alexander III. the following bull relative 
to the affairs of Ireland: “ Alexander, bishop, servant of the 
servants of God, to his dearly beloved and illustrious son 
Henry, king of England, salutation, grace, and apostolic 
benediction. 

“ Seeing that the gifts granted for good and valid cause by 
our predecessors, ought to be ratified and confirmed by us, 
having maturely weighed and considered the grant and privi¬ 
lege of possession of the land of Hibernia, belonging to us, 
delivered by our predecessor Adrian, we ratify, confirm, and 
grant, in like manner, the said grant and privilege, reserving 
the annual pension of a penny from eajh house, due to Saint 
Peter and the Roman church, as well in Hibernia as in Eng¬ 
land, and providing also that the people of Hibernia be re¬ 
formed in their lives and in their abominable manners, that 
they become Christian in fact as in name, and that the church 


* Hadulf de Diceto, col. 660. 
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of that country, as rude and disorderly as the nation itself, be 
brought under better laws.”' In support of this donation of an 
entire people, body, and goods, a sentence of excommunication 
handed' over to Satan all who should dare to deny the rights 
of king Henry and his heirs over Ireland. 

Everything now appeared settled in the most satisfactory 
manner, for the great grandson of the conqueror of England. 
The man who had troubled him for nine years was no more; 
and the pope who had made use of the obstinate determina¬ 
tion.of that man to alarm the ambition of the king, now 
amicably aided the king in his projects of conquest. That 
nothing might disturb his repose, he dispensed him, by abso¬ 
lution, from all the remorse w'hich might trouble his con¬ 
science, after a murder committed, if not by his order, at least 
to please him. He even exempted him, by implication, from 
the obligation of punishing those who had committed that 
murder, in excess of zeal for his interest f and the four Nor¬ 
mans, Traci, Morville, Fitz-Ours, and Le Breton, dwelt safely 
and at peace in a royal castle in the north of England. No 
justice prosecuted them but that of public opinion, which 
spread a thousand sinister reports respecting them; for exam¬ 
ple, that even animals were horrified at their presence, and 
that the dogs refused to touch the bones from their table. In 
gaining the sanction of the pope against Ireland, Henry II. was, 
by this augmentation of external power, amply recompensed 
for the diminution of his influence over ecclesiastical affairs; 
and there is nothing to show that he did not readily assent to 
the latter sacrifice. A pure taste for good was not the motive 
which had actuated him in his legislative reforms; and it will 
be remembered that he had already more than once proposed 
to the pope to abandon to him the statutes of Clarendon, and 
still more, if on his side he would consent to sacrifice Thomas 
Beket. Thus, after protracted turmoil and agitation, Henry II. 
enjoyed in repose the delight of satisfied ambition; but this 
calm was of brief duration; new vexations, with which, by a 
singular fatality, was again mixed up the memory of the arch¬ 
bishop, soon afflicted the king. 


' Hymer, Ftcdtra, (LondoD, 1016) toI. i. pare. i. p. 45. Job. Brointou, 
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The reader bears in mind that, during the life of the 
primate, Henry, being unsuccessful in persuading the pope to 
deprive him of his title, had resolved to abolish the primacy 
itself, and with this view had caused his eldest son to be 
crowned by the archbishop of York. 

This step, apparently of no other importance than that it 
attacked in its foundation the hierarchy established by the 
conquest, had consequences which none had foreseen. As 
there were two kings of England, the courtiers and flatterers 
having, as it were, double employment, divided themselves 
between the father and the sun. The younger and more 
active in intrigue sided with the latter, whose reign otfered a 
longer perspective of favour.' A peculiar circumstance more 
especially procured him the affection of the Aquitaus and 
Poitevins, able, insinuating, persuasive men, eager after 
novelty, and prompt to avail themselves of any opportunity of 
weakening the Anglo-Norman power, which they obeyed 
with reluctance. The good understanding between Eleanor 
of Guienne and her husband had long ceased to exist. The 
latter, once in possession of the honours and titles which the 
daughter of earl William had broughtto him as her portion, and 
for which, as the old historians say, he had alone loved and 
married her,- kept mistresses of every rank and nation. The 
duchess of Aquitaine, passionate and vindictive as a woman 
of the south, endeavoured to inspire her sons with aversion 
towards their father, and by treating them with the utmost 
tenderness and indulgence, to raise up in them a support 
against him.^ Ever since the eldest had shared the royal 
dignity, she had given him friends, councillors, and confidants, 
who, during the father’s numerous absences, excited as much 
as possible the ambition and pride of the young man.'* They 
had little difficulty in persuading him that his fathei', in 
crowning him king, had fully abdicated in his favour; that 
he alone was king of England, and that no other person ought 
to assume the title or exercise the sovA’eign authority.' 

The old king, asHenry II. was now designated, soon perceived 
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the evil designs which the confidants of his son sought to in¬ 
culcate upon him; he several times obliged him to change his 
friends, and to dismiss those whom he most loved.* • But 
these measures, which the continual occupations of Henry II. 
upon the continent and in Ireland prevented him from follow¬ 
ing up, angered the young man without correcting him, and 
gave him a sort of right to call himself persecuted, and to 
complain of his father.** Things were in this position when 
peace was re-established, by the mediation of the pope, be¬ 
tween the kings of France and of England. One of the 
causes of their last quarrel was that king Henry, when 
crowning his son by the hands of the archbishop of York, had 
not, at the same time, crowned his son’s wife. Marguerite, the 
daughter of the king of France.® This grievance was now 
remedied; and Marguerite, crowned queen, requested to visit 
her father at Paris. Henry II., having no reasons to oppose 
to this demand, allowed the young king to accompany his 
wife to the court of Fr.ance; and, on their return, found his 
son more discontented than ever:"* he complained of being a 
king without land or treasure, and of not having a house of 
his own in which to live with his wife;* he w'ent so far as to 
ask his father to resign to him, in full sovereignty, the king¬ 
dom of England, the duchy of Normandy, or the earldom of 
Anjou.® The old king counselled him to remain quiet, and 
to have patience until the time when the succession to all his 
territories would fall to him naturally. This answer raised 
the anger of the young man to the highest point; and from 
that day forth, say the contemporary historians, he did not 
address a single word of peace to his father.'* 

Henry II. entertaining fears ns to his conduct, and de¬ 
siring closely to observe him, made him travel with him in the 
province of Aquitaine. They held their court at Limoges, 
where Raymond, count of Toulouse, quitting his alliance 
with the king of France, came to do homage to the king of 
England, pursuant to ^e vacillating policy of the southerns, 
ever balancing and passing alternately from one to the other 

' Eobert. de Monte, nhi mijt. p. 310. • Ib. 
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of tbe kings their enemies.' Count Eaymond made a ficti¬ 
tious transfer to his ally of the territory he governed, which 
was then by a similar legal fiction returned to him to hold in. 
fief, he taking in respect of it the oath taken by a vassal to 
whom a lord really conceded an estate. He swore to observe 
to Henry fealty and honour, to give him aid and counsel 
towards and against all, never to betray his secrets, and to 
•reveal to him, on occasion, the secrets of his enemies.^ When 
the count of Toulouse came to this last portion of the oath of 
homage:—“I have to warn you,” he said to the king, “to 
secure your castles of Poitou and Guienne, and to distrust your 
wife and son.”® Henry took no public notice of this informa¬ 
tion, indicating a plot which the count of Toulouse had been 
solicited to join; but he availed himself of several large 
hunting-parties, as they seemed, composed of his most de¬ 
voted adherents, to visit the fortresses of the country, place 
them in a state of defence, and assure himself of the men 
who commanded them.® 

On their return from this progress in Aquitaine, the king 
and his .son stopped to sleep at Chinon, and in the night, the 
son, without notice to his father, quitted him, and proceeded 
to Alenfon. The father pursued, but failed to overtake 
him; the young man went to Argentan, and thence during 
the night into the territory of France.® As soon as the old 
king heard this, he mounted his horse, and with the utmost 
possible rapidity visited the whole frontier of Normandy, 
inspecting the fortresses, and placing them in a state of 
defence against surprise. He then sent despatches to all 
his castellans of Anjou, Brittany, Aquitaine, and England, 
ordering them to repair and guard with redoubled care 
their fortresses and towns.® Messengers also repaired to 
the king of France, to learn what were his intentions, and 
to claim the fugitive in the name of paternal authority. 

• 
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Km^ Louie received these ambassadors in full court, having 
at his right hand young Henry, attired in royal robes. When 
the messengers had presented their despatches, accord¬ 
ing to the ceremonial of the time: “From whom bring you 
this message?” asked the king of France. “From Henry, 
king of England, duke of Normandy, duke of Aquitaine, 
earl of the Angevins and of the Manceaux.” “ That is false,” 
answered the king, “ for here at my side is Henry king of 
England, who has nothing to say to me through you. But 
if it be the father of this king, the late king of England, to 
whom you give these titles, know that he is dead since the day 
on which his son assumed the crown; and if he still pretends 
to be king, after having, in the sight of the world resigned 
the kingdom to his son, it is a matter w^e shall soon remedy.”* 
And, in effect, young Henry was acknowledged sole king 
of England, in a general assembly of all the barons and bi¬ 
shops of the kingdom of France. King Louis VII. and, 
after him, all the lords, swore, their hands on the Gospel, to 
assist the son with all their power to conquer the territories 
of his father. The king of France had a great seal made 
with the arms of England, that Henry the Younger might 
affix this token of legality to his charters and despatches. 
As a first act of sovereignty, the latter made donations of 
lands and honours in England and upon the continent to 
the principal lords of France, and to other enemies of his 
father. He confirmed to the king of Scotland the conquests 
which his predecessor had made in Northumberland; and 
gav'e to the earl of Flanders the whole county’of Kent, with 
the castles of Dover and Rochester. He gave to the count 
of Boulogne a vast domain near Lincoln, with the county of 
Mortain in Normandy; and to the earl of Blois, Amboise, 
Chateau Reynault, and five hundred pounds of silver from the 
revenues of Anjou.“ Other donations were made to several 
barons of England and, Normandy, who had promised to de¬ 
clare against the old king; and Henry the Younger^ sent 
despatcbes, sealed with his new royal seal, to his own friends, 
his mother’s friends, and even to the pope, whom he endea- 


1 Gnill. Neubrig., De reb. Anglic., p. 197. 
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voured to gain over by the offer of greater advantages than 
the court of Rome then derived from its friendship with 
Henry II. This last letter was, in some measure, the mani¬ 
festo of insurrection; for it was to the sovereign pontifl' that 
were then made the appeals which, in our times, are ad¬ 
dressed to public opinion. 

A singular peculiarity of this manifesto is, that Henry the 
Younger assumes therein all the titles of his father, except 
that of duke of Aquitaine, doubtless the better to conciliate 
the favour of the people of that country, unwilling to ac¬ 
knowledge any right over them but that of the daughter of 
their last national chief. A still more remarkable circum¬ 
stance is the origin which the young king attributes to his 
quarrel with his father, and the manner in which he justifies 
himself for having violated the commandment of God, which 
prescribes honour to father and to mother. “I pass over in 
silence,” says the letter, “my own personal injuries, to come 
to that which has most powerfully influenced me. The re¬ 
probate villains who, even in the very temple, massacred my 
foster father, the glorious martyr of Christ, Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury, remain safe and unharmed; they have still 
deep root in the land; no act of royal justice has pursued 
them after so frightful a crime. I could not endure this 
negligence, and this was the first and principal cause of the 
present discord. The blood of the martyr cried out to me; 
I could not comply with his demand, I could not give him 
the vengeance and the honours due to him; but I at least 
evinced my respect for him by visiting his sepulchre, in the 
sight and to the astonishment of the whole realm. My 
father was greatly incensed against me for so doing; but 
I, certes, heed not the offending a father, when the alter¬ 
native is offending Christ, for whom we ought to abandon 
both father and mother. This is the origin of our dissen¬ 
sions; hear me then, most holy father^ and judge my cause; 
for it will be truly just, if it be justified by thy apostolic 
authority.”* 

To appreciate these assertions at their just value, it will be 
sufficient to recal to mind the proclamations issued by the 
young king himself, when Thomas Beket came to Londonj 
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Then, it waa by his express command that access to the capital 
and to all the towns in England, except Canterbury, was for¬ 
bidden to the archbishop, and that every man who had' pre¬ 
sented his hand to him, in token of welcome, was declared a 
public enemy. The remembrance of these notorious facts 
was still fresh in the memory of the people, and hence, doubt¬ 
less, the general surprise occasioned by the visit of the perse¬ 
cutor to the tomb of the persecuted, if the visit, indeed, be 
not altogether fabulous. To this statement, set forth with all 
the forms of deference that could flatter the pride of the 
Roman pontilf, the young king added a sort of scheme of the 
new administration which he proposed to institute through¬ 
out his father’s states. Should God grant him permission to 
conquer them, he intended, he wrote, to reinstate ecclesiastical 
elections in all their liberty, without the intervention in any 
way or degree of the royal power; he proposed that the 
revenues of vacant churches should be reserved for the future 
incumbent, and no longer be levied for the revenue, not being 
able to endure that the “ property of the cross acquired by the 
blood of the Crucified, should administer to that luxury and 
splendour, without which kings cannot live.” That the 
bishops should have fuU power to excommunicate and to in¬ 
terdict, to bind and to loose, throughout the kingdom, and 
that no member of the clergy sbonld ever be cited before lay 
judges, as Christ before Pilate. Henry the Younger ofiered 
further to add to these regulations any which the pope might 
be pleased to suggest, and lastly, intreated him to write 
otficially to all the clergy of England, “that by the inspira- 
tion of God, and the intercession of the new martyr, her king 
fed conferred liberties upon them which would excite their 
joy and gratitude.”^ Such a declaration would indeed have 
b^n of great assistance to the young man, who, looking upon 
hra father as already dead, styled himself Henry the Third. 
But the court of R^e, too prudent lightly to abandon the cer¬ 
tain for the uncertain, was in no baste to answer this despatch, 
and until fortune should declare herself in a more decisive 
manner, preferred the ^liance of the father to that c£ the 
son. 

■ Besides this B(», who was commonly called tim young king, 
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in the Norman language, li reys Josnes, and lo reis Joves in the 
dialect of the southern provinces, the king of England had three 
others: Richard, whom, notwithstanding his youth, hi.s father 
had created earl of Poitiers, and who was called Richard of Poi¬ 
tiers; Geoffroy, earl of Brittany, and lastly, John, surnamed 
Sans-terre (Lackland), because he alone, of them all, had 
neither government nor province.' The latter was too young 
to take a part in the quarrel between his father and his eldest 
brother; but the two others embraced the cause of the latter 
under the influence of their mother, and secretly urged on by 
their vassals of Poitou and Brittany.^ 

It was with the vast portion of Gaul now united under the 
authority of Henry II., as it had been with the whole of Gaul, 
in the time of the Frank emperor, Lodewig, commonly called 
Louis-le-pieuN, or le Debonnaire. The populations who dwelt 
south of the Loire would no more be associated with those 
who resided north of that river, or with the people of England, 
than the Gauls and Italians of the empire of Charlemagne 
with the Germans under the sceptre of a German king. The 
rebellion of the sons of Henry 11. concurring with these na¬ 
tional distastes, and associating with them, as formerly that 
of the children of Louis-le-Debonnaire, could not fail to repro¬ 
duce, although in a more limited arena, the dark scenes which 
signalized the discords of the family of the Frank Caesars.^ 
The sword once drawn between father and son, neither 
would be permitted to return it at his pleasure to the scab- 
bai’d; for connected with the two rival parties in this domestic 
war there were nations, there were popular interests, which 
would not turn with the vacillations of paternal indulgence or 
of filial repentance. 

Richard of Poitiers and Geoffroy of Brittany quitted Aqui¬ 
taine, where they resided with their mother Eleanor, to join 
their eldest brother at the court of France. Both arrived there 
in safety; but their mother, on her way to the same court, 
was arrested, disguised as a man, and thrown into prison by 
order of the king of England.^ On the arrival of the two 
young brothers, the king of France made thSm swear solemnly 

* Gislebertus Monteiisis Hannoiu, CKron., apud Script, rer. GalJic. et 
Francic., xiii. !>C5. 
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as their elder brother had done, never to conclude a peace or 
truce with their father, but through the barons of France. 
The war then commenced on the frontiers of Normandy.* As 
soon as the news of these event.s spread over England, the 
whole country was in a state of excitement. Many men of 
Norman race, and especially the younger men, declared for 
the son’s party the Saxon population, as a body, remained 
indifferent to the di,9pute; individually, the serfs and vassalS 
took the side which their lord adopted. The citizen.? were en¬ 
rolled, whether they would or no, in the cause of the earls or 
viscounts who governed the towns, and armed, either for father 
or son. 

Henry II. was now in Normandy, and well nigh each day 
witnessed the departure from his palace of one or more of his 
most trusted courtiers, men who had eaten at his table, and 
to wdiom he had, with his own hands, given the belt of knight¬ 
hood.^ “It wms for him,” says a contemporary, “ the extreme 
of grief and despair to see, leaving him for the enemy, one 
after the other, the guards of his chamber, those to whom he 
had confided his person and his life; for almo.st every night 
some one departed, whose absence was discovered at the. 
morning call.”^ In this deserted condition, and amidst the 
dangers it presented, the king displayed much apparent tran¬ 
quillity. He followed the chase more earnestly than ever;^ 
he was gay and affable to the companions who remained with 
him, and replied with gentleness to the demands of those w'ho, 
profiting by his critical position, required exorbitant remune¬ 
ration for their fidtdity.® His greatest hope was in the assist¬ 
ance of foreigners. He sent to great distances, soliciting the 
aid of kings who had sons.’ He wrote to Rome, soliciting 
from the pope the excommunication of his enemies; and in 
order to obtain in this court an influence superior to that of 
his adversaries, he made to the apostolic see that admission of 
vassalage, which William the Conqueror had so haughtily' 
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refiiseil.' His letter to pope Alexander III. contained the 
following passages; “ You, whom God has raised to the sub¬ 
limity of the pastoral functions, to give to his people the know¬ 
ledge of salvation, though absent in body, present in mind, I 
throw myself at your feet. To your jurisdiction appertains the 
kingdom of England, and I am bound and held to you by all the 
obligations which the law imposes on feudatories. Let England 
then experience what the Eoman pontiff can effect, and as 
you do not employ material weapons, defend the patrimony of 
the blessed Peter with the spiritual sword. 

The pope nn;t this demand by ratifying the sentences of 
excommunication which the bishops who remained faithful to 
the king had hurled against the partisans of his sons.^ He 
sent, moveover, a special legate, charged to re-establish do¬ 
mestic peace, and to take care that this peace, whatever its 
conditions in other respects, should be productive of some 
new advantage to the princes of the Roman church. 

Meantime, on one side the king of France and Henry the 
Younger, and on the other, the earls of Flanders and Brit¬ 
tany, passed in arms the frontier of Normandy. Richard, 
the second sou of the king of England, had repaired to Poitou, 
and most of the barons of that country rose in his cause, rather 
from hatred to the father than from love for the sons.'* Those 
who, in Brittany, some years before, had formed a national 
league, revived their confederation, and armed apparently 
for count Gcoffroy, but in reality for their own independence.'’’ 
Thus attacked at once on several points, the king of England 
had no troops on whom he could fully rely, but twenty thou¬ 
sand of the mercenaries, then called Brabangons, Coteream, 
or Routiers, bandits in time of peace, soldiers in time of war, 
serving indifferently every cause; as brave as any other 
troops of the period, and better disciplined.® With a por¬ 
tion of this army, Henry II. arrested the progress of the 
Jggg of France; the other portion he sjnt against the revolted 

* See ante, Book VJ. 
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Bretons, who were defeated in a pitched battle by the mili¬ 
tary experience of the Brabanfons, and compelled to retreat 
to their castles and to the town of Dol, which the king of 
England besieged and took in a few days.* 

The defeat of the Bretons diminished the ardour, not of 
the sons of king Henry and their Norman, Angevin, or 
Aquitan partisans, but of the king of France, who, above 
all things, desired to carry on the war at the least possible 
expense. Fearing to be involved in a too great expenditure 
of men and money, or desirous of essaying other political com¬ 
binations, be one day said to the rebellions sons, that they 
would do well to effect a reconciliation with their father. 
The young princes, constrained by the will of their ally to a 
sudden return of filial aflection, follow'ed him to the place 
appointed for the conference of peace.^ Not far from Gisors, 
in a vast plain, there stood a gigantic ehn, whose branches had 
been artificially bentdown to the earth, forming a covered circle, 
under which, from time immemorial, the interviews of the 
dukes of Normandy and the kings of France had taken place.® 
Thither came the two kings, accompanied by their arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, earls, and barons. The sons of Henry H. 
made their demands, and the father seemed disposed to make 
them considerable concessions. He offered to the eldest, one 
half of the royal revenues of England and four good for¬ 
tresses in that country, if he chose to reside there, or, if he 
preferred it, three castles in Normandy, one in Maine, one in 
Anjou, and one in Touraine, with all the revenues of his 
ancestors the earls of Anjou, and half the revenues of Nor¬ 
mandy.^ He offisred, in like manner, lands and revenues to 
Bichard and Geoffroy. But this facility cm his part, and his 
earnest desire to remove permanently every source of dissen¬ 
sion between his sons and himself, alamed the king of 
France,® who, no longer desiring peace, allowed the partisans 
of Henry’s sons, who greatly feared it, to create obstacles 
and intrigues tending to break off the negotiations thus 
favourably commenced.® One of these men, Robert de Beau- 
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mont, earl of Leicester, went so far as to insult the king of 
England to his face, and to lay his hand on his sword.* He 
was withheld from actual violence by the surrounding nobles; 
but the tumult which ensued stayed all accommodation, and 
hostilities soon recommenced between the father and the sons. 
Henry the Younger and Geoffroy remained with the king of 
France; Richard returned to Poitou; and Robert de Beau¬ 
mont, who had personally menaced the king, went to England 
to join Hugh Bigot, one of the richest barons of the land, and 
a zealous partisan of the rebellion.^ 

Ere earl Robert could reach his town of Leicester, it was 
attacked by Richard de Lucy, the king’s grand justiciary. 
The earl’s men-at-arms made a vigorous defence, and com¬ 
pelled the Saxon burgesses to fight for them; but part of the 
rampart giving way, the Norman soldiers retreated into the 
castle, leaving the town to its fate.^ The buigesses conti¬ 
nued their resistance, unwilling to yield at discretion to men 
who deemed it a venial sin to kill an insurgent Englishman. 
Obliged at length to capitulate, they purchased, for three 
hundred pounds of silver, permission to withdraw from the 
town, and to proceed wherever they thought fit.‘ They 
sought a refuge upon the lands of the church: some went to 
Saint Alban’s, and many to Bury Saint Edmund’s, named 
after a martyr of English race, who, according to the popu¬ 
lar notion, was ever ready to protect his countrymen against 
the tyranny of the foreigner.s. On their departure, the town 
was dismantled by the royal troope, who broke down the 
gates and levelled the walls.® While the English of Leices¬ 
ter were thus punished because their Norman govemw had 
taken part in the revolt, one of the lieutenants of that gover¬ 
nor, AnquetU Malory, having collected a body of earl Robert’s 
vasaala and partisans, attacked Northamptoo, held by its vis¬ 
count for the king. The viscount obliged the burgesses to 
take up arms for his party in the same^way that those of Lei¬ 
cester had been compulsorily armed on the other side. A 
great number were killed and wounded, and two hundred 
taken prisoners.® Such was the calamitous part played by 
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the population of English race in the civil war of the sons of 
their conquerors. 

The natural sons of king Henry had remained faithful to 
their father, and one of them, Geoffroy, bishop of Lincoln, 
vigorously urged on the war, besieging the castles and for¬ 
tresses of the barons on the other side.' Meantime, Richard 
hod been fortifying the towms and castles of Poitou and An- 
goumois, and it was against him that the king now marched 
with his faithful Braban^ons, leaving Normandy, where he 
had most friends, to combat the king of France. He laid 
siege to Saintes, then defended by two castles, one of -which 
bore the name of the Capitol, a reminiscence of old Rome 
preserved in several cities of southern Gaul.'' After taking 
the fortresses of Saintes, Henry attacked w'ith his war ma¬ 
chines the two towers of the episcopal church, wherein the 
partisans of Richard had fortified themselves.’’ He took it, 
with the fort of Taillebourg and several other castles, and, on 
his return to Anjou, devastated all the frontier of Poitou, 
burning the houses, and uprooting the vines and fruit trees."* 
He had scarcely arrived in Normandy, when he learned that 
his eldest son and the earl of Flanders, having assembled a 
large naval force, were preparing to make a descent upon 
England.-’’ This news decided him upon immediately re¬ 
turning to that country; he took with him, as prisoners, his 
wife Eleanor, and bis daughter-in-law Marguerite, the daugh¬ 
ter of the king of France.® 

From Southampton, where he landed, the king proceeded 
to Canterbury, and, as soon as he beheld its cathedral church, 
at three miles dijrtance, he dismounted from his horse, quitted 
his silken robes, took off his shoes, and continued his journey 
barefoot upon the stony and, at that moment, muddy road.’' 
Arrived at the church which contained the tomb of Thomas 
Beket, he prostrated himself with his face to the earth, 
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weeping and sobbing, in sight of all the people of the town, 
attracted thither by the ringing of the bells.* The bishop of 
London, the same Gilbert Foliot who had been the greatest 
enemy of Beket in lii.s lifetime, and who, after his death, had 
proposed to throw his body upon a dunghill, mounted the 
pulpit, and, addressing the congregation: “All you here pre¬ 
sent,” he said, “ know that Henry, king of England, invoking, 
for the .salvation of his soul, God and the holy martyr, pro¬ 
tests before you that he neither ordered, wished, nor wilfully 
caused, nor desired in his heart the death of the martyr. 
But, as it is possible, that the murderers availed themselves 
of some words imprudently escaping him, he declares that 
he seeks penitential cha.stisement of the bishops here assem¬ 
bled, and consents to submit his bare back to the discipline 
of the rod.”^ 

And in effect, the king, accompanied by a great number of 
Norman bishops and abbots, and by all the Norman and 
Saxon priests of the chapter of Canterbury, proceeded to the 
subterranean church, where two year.s before the body of the 
archbishop had been placed as in a fortress to remove it from 
the insult.s of the royal officers.’ Here, kneeling upon the 
tomb-stone, and stripping off his clothes, he placed himself, 
with bare back in the posture in which his justiciaries had 
placed the English who were publicly whipped for having 
received Thomas on his return from, exile, or for having 
honoured him as a saint. Each of the bishops, the parts 
being previously arranged, took one of those whips with 
several lashes, used in the monasteries to inflict ecclesiastical 
correction, and which, for that reason, were called disciplines. 
Each struck two or three gentle blows on the king’s shoulders, 
saying : “ As thy Redeemer was scourged for the sins of men, 
so be thou scourged for thy own sin.”'* From the hands of the 
bishops, the whips passed into those of the priests, who were 
in great numbers, and for the most part of English race.’ 
These sons of the serfs of the conquest impressed the marks 
of the whip upon the flesh of the grandson of the Conqueror, 
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with a secret satisfaction, revealed by some bitter jests in the 
contemporary narratives of the aflFair.* 

But neither this joy nor this triumph of a moment, pro¬ 
duced any fruit for the English population; on the contrary, 
that population was duped in this scene of hypocrisy acted be¬ 
fore it by the king of Angevin race. Henry II. seeing the 
greater number of his continental subjects turning against 
him, recognised the necessity of rendering himself popular 
with the Saxons in order to gain their support. He thought 
lightly of a few strokes of a whip, could he at such a price 
<d)tain the loyal services which the English populace had 
rendered to his ancestor, Henry I. In fact, since the murder 
of Thomas Beket, the love of this new martyr had become the 
passion, or more accurately, the madness of the English na¬ 
tion. The religious worship with which the memory of the 
archbishop was surrounded, had weakened, had superseded, 
well nigh every patriotic reminiscenoe. No tradition of na¬ 
tional independence was more powerful than the deep im¬ 
pression produced by those nine years, during which a primate 
of Saxon race had been the object of the hopes, the prayers, 
the conversation of every Saxon. A marked proof of sympathy 
with this popular sentiment was, then, the most effective at- 
tiwction by which the king could draw the native English to 
him, and render them, in the words of an old historian, “ ma¬ 
nageable in bit and harness,This was the true cause of 
the pilgrimage of Henry II. to' the tomb of him whom he bad, 
first, loved as the companion of his pleasures, and afterwards 
mortally hated as his political opponent. 

“After having been thus whipped, of his own free -will,'’ 
says the contemporary narration, “ he persevered in his 
prayers to the holy martyr, all day and all night, taking no 
nourishment, leaving the church for no need; as he had come, 
BO he i<emuned, allowing no carpet or similar thing to be 
placed under hie knpes. After mating, he made the circuit 
of the sippOT <Anrch, prayed before aU the altars and all the 


' Digciplinalee percnseiones yelut qiiaBdom secundaR qnadrA' 

geaas apostolicHB, inuDO regias anuonas et ueqiie tunc inauditnfl, accppit. 
ConauetmUliee etiam Olas, quse inter tuortyrem et ipsnm fueruiil tolius di.s- 
Beiisioms mdas et iniquBS. (Vita B. Thomee quodrip., 

t/f sup,) 

* En populo phalcras I (Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic., xvi.) 
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relics, and then returned to the tomb of the saint. On 
Saturday, when the sun had risen, he heard mass; then, 
having drunk water blessed by the martyr, and filled a flask 
with it, he joyously departed from Canterbury.”' 

This ostentatious display of contrition had entire success; it 
was with perfect enthusiasm that the burgesses of the towns, 
and the serfs of the country, heard it preached in the churches 
that the king had reconciled himself with the blessed martyr, 
by penitence and tears.^ It happened, by chance, that at 
the same time, William, king of Scotland, who had made an 
hostile incursion upon the English territory, was defeated and 
made prisoner near Alnwick in Northumberland. The Saxon 
population, passionately intent upon the honour of Saint Tho¬ 
mas, viewed in this victory a manifest token of the benevo¬ 
lence and protection of the martyr, and from that day forth 
sided with the old king, whom the saint thus evidently 
favoured. Acting upon this superstitious impulse, the native 
English enrolled themselves in crowds under the royal banner, 
and fought with ardour against the accomplices of revolt. 
Poor and despised as they were, they formed the great mass of 
the population, and nothing can resist such a power when it 
is organized. The enemy were defeated in every county, their 
castles taken by assault, and numbers of earls and barons made 
prisoners. “ So many were taken,” says a contemporary, 
“that they could hardly procure cords enough wherewith to 
bind them, or prisons enough w'herein to confine them.”* This 
rapid series of victories arrested the project of descent upon 
England formed by Henry the Younger and the earl of Flan¬ 
ders.' 

But on the continent, where the populations subject to the 
king of England had no national a&ction for the English 
Beket, the affairs of Henry II. prospered no better after his 
visit and his flagellation at the martyr’s tomb than before. 
On the contrary, the Poitevins and B/etons recovered from 
their first defeat, and renewed more firmly their patriotic 
associations. Eudes de Porrhoet, whose daughter the king of 
Kngland had formerlj dishonoured, and whom the same king 
had subsequently banished, returned from exile, and again 

t* 

1 Gervas. Cantutir., Chron., col. 

2 Giraldua CEimbreusis, Siheryiia expugnata, p. 782. 

® Ib. * Chron. Albini, p. 4S8. 
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rallied in Brittany all who were weary of the Norman domi¬ 
nation.* The malcontents made some daidng excursions that 
gave to Breton temerity celebrity all over the continent. In 
Aquitaine, Richard’s party also resumed courage, and fresh 
troops of insurgents assembled in the mountainous parts of 
Poitou and Perigord, under the same chiefs who, a few years 
before, had risen in arms at the instigation of the king of 
France.^ Hatred of the foreign power collected around tlte 
lords of the castles the inhabitants of the towns and villages, 
men free in body and goods; for servitude did not exist south 
of the Loire, as it did north of that river.® Barons, castellans, 
and portionless sons of castellans, also adopted the same side, 
from a motive less pure, the hope of making a fortune by the 
war.* They opened the campaign by attacking the rich 
abbots and bishops of the country, most of whom, according 
to the spirit of their order, supported the cause of established 
power. Tliey pillaged their domains, or, arresting them on 
the highways, shut them up in their castles till they paid 
ransom.® Among these prisoners was the archbishop of 
Bordeaux, who, according to the papal instructions, had ex¬ 
communicated the enemies of the elder Henry in Aquitaine, 
as the archbishop of Rouen excommunicated them in Nor¬ 
mandy, Anjou, and Brittany.'’ 

At the head of the insurgents of Guienne figured, less from 
his fortune and rank, than from his indefatigable ardour, 
Bertrand de Born, seigneur of Haute-Fort, near Perigueux, 
a man who combined in the highest degree all the qualities 
necessary to the fulfilment of a distinguished part in the middle 
ages.’ He was a warrior and a poet, a man ever under the 
impulsive influence of an excessive need of action, of emo¬ 
tion; of an activity and an ability which he employed wholly 
in political affairs. But this agitation, vain and turbulent in 
appearance, was not without a real object, without a close 
reference to the welfare of his native land. This extraordi- 

* Ib. p. 000. * Acheri Spicilegiiini, iii. 005. 

^ Chron. Albini, loc. sup. cit. 

^ Gaufredue VosienBis, Chron., ttbi sup. p. 210. 

^ Addenda Clironic. Richardi Pictay., apud Script, rer. Gallic, et Fraucic., 
xii. 410. 

• Ib. 

^ BafiiouArd, Ofwix des pcesies ori^inalet dct Troubadours, \. 70. 
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narj man appears to have had the profound conviction, that 
his country, adjoining the states of the kings of France and of 
England, had no other escape from the dangers which ever 
threatened it, on one side or the other, but in war between 
its two enemies. Such seems to have been the idea which, 
during Bertrand’s life, guided his actions and his conduct. 

“ At all times,” says his Provencal biographer, “ he desired 
that war should be between the king of France and the king 
of England, and if the kings made peace or truce, he worked 
and toiled to undo that peace or that truce.”‘ With this view, 
Bertrand employed all his address to develop and envenom 
the quarrel between the king of England and his sons; he 
was one of those who, gaining an ascendancy over the mind 
of young Henry, aroused his ambition and excited him to 
revolt.^ He gained equal influence over the other sons, and 
even over their father, ever to their detriment and to the 
profit of Aquitaine. This is the testimony rendered of him 
by his ancient biographer, with all the pride of a man of the 
south, setting forth the moral superiority of one of his coun¬ 
trymen over the kings and princes of the north: “ He was 
master whenever he pleased of king Henry of England and 
his sons, and always did he desire that they should all of 
them, the father, the sons and the brothers, be at war with 
each other.”^ 

His efforts, crowned with complete success, obtained for 
him an ill reputation with those who saw in him only a 
counsellor of domestic discord, a man seeking maliciously, 
to speak the mystic language of the period, to raise bldod 
against flesh, to divide the head from the members.^ , It is 
for this reason that Dante makes him, in his Inferno, suffer 
a punishment analogous with the figurative expression by 
which his offence was designated. “I saw', and still seem to 
see, a body without a head advancing towards us, carrying 
its severed head in its hand by the haij, like a lantern. Know 

‘ E s’il arian patz ni treva, ades ae fenara e a'percuasava ab aoa sirveutea 
de desfaz patz. (Id. ih.) 

• Id. ii. 

* Seiugner era, totas vea quan ee volia, del rei Enric d'Eiiglaterra et de^ 
lila de lui; maa totz teiupa "volia que ill agueason guerra enaems, lo poire, 
et lo fils, e’l fraire I'un ab I’autre. (TA.) 

‘ Ilagar, de Hoveden, p. 5.34. 
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that I am Bertrand de Born, he who gave ill counsel to the 
young king.”' 

But Bertrand did something more: he was not content 
with giving to young Henry that counsel against his father 
which the poet terms ill counsel; he gave to liim similar coun¬ 
sel against his brother Richard, and when the young king 
was dead, to Richard against the old king; and lastly, when 
the latter was dead, to Richard against the king of Franco, 
and to the king of France against Richard. He never 
allowed them to remain for an instant upon a good under¬ 
standing, but constantly animated them one against the other, 
by the sirventes or satirical songs so greatly in vogue at that 
time.^ 

Poetry then played a great part in the politics of the 
countries south of the Loire. No peace, no war, no revolt, 
no diplomatic transaction, took place that was not announced, 
proclaimed, praised or blamed in verse. These verses, often 
composed by the very men who had taken an active part in 
the events that formed their subject, were of an energy 
almost inconceivable to him who regards the ancient idiom of 
southern Gaul, in the eft'eminate aspect it has assumed since 
the French dialect has replaced it as a literary language.® 
The songs of the Iruhadores,* or Provencal, Toulousan, 
Dauphinese, Aquitainan, Poitevin, and Limousin poets, 
rapidly circulated from castle to, castle, from town to town, 
doing in the twelfth century the oflSce of newspapers, in the 
country comprised between the Vienne, the Isere, the moun¬ 
tains of Auvergne and the two seas. There was not os yet 
in this country any religious inquisition; men there freely 
and openly criticised that which the people of the other 
portions of Gaiil scarcely dared to examine. The influ¬ 
ence of public opinion and of popular passions, was every- 


1 Sappi chi’ son Beltrum dd Boruio, quelli 
Che diedilJ Re Giovanii’ i mai conforti. 

[Inferno, cauto xxvili.) 

2 ET«iy poetical compoaitioa amohgthe Proven^aJe which treated of any 
other subject than love, called Sirrent^s, in old French Seryantoii, as 
being of a class inferior to amorous or ckevakrcsf^ue poetry. 

* Baynouard, ut sujp. pfissim. 

* * Trobairtt in the oblique cases frob^ulory trouveur, inventoT. The po¬ 
pulation of Outre-Loire. according to (to system of gnunmtr and pronoDcia- 
tioB, used the word trouvhe in every case. 
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where felt, in the cloisters of the monks as in the castles of 
the barons; and, coming to the subject of this history, the 
dispute between Henry 11. and his sons so vividly excited 
the men of Aquitaine, that we find the impress of these emo¬ 
tions even in the writings, generally characterized by very 
little animation, of the Latin chroniclers. One of these, an 
anonymous dweller in an obscure monastery, cannot refrain 
from interrupting his narrative with a poetical prose version 
of the war song of the partisans of Richard. 

“Rejoice, land of Aquitaine, rejoice, land of Poitou; the 
sceptre of the northern king recedes. Thanks to the pride of 
that king, the truce is at length broken between the realms 
of France and of England; England is desolate, and Nor¬ 
mandy mourns. We shall see the king of the south coming 
to us with his great army, with his bows and his arrows. 
Woe to the king of the north, who dared raise his lance 
against the king of the south, his lord; his downfall approaches, 
and the stranger will devour his land.” 

After this outburst of joy and of patriotic hate, the author 
addresses Eleanor, alone of the family of Henry II. dear to 
the Aquitans, because she was born among them. 

“ Thou wert taken from thy native land and carried among 
strangers. Reared in abundance and delicacy, thou didst 
enjoy a regal liberty, thou didst live in the bosom of riches, 
thou wert amused by the sports of thy women, by their songs, 
sung to the sound of the guitar and of the drum; and now, 
thou lamentest, thou weepest, thou art consumed with grief; 
return to thy cities, poor prisoner. 

“Where is thy court? where are thy young companions? 
where thy counsellors? Some, dragged far from their country, 
have suffered an ignominious death; others have been de¬ 
prived of their sight; others, banished men, wander over the 
face of the earth. Thou criest, and none listen to thee, for 
the northern king keeps thee inclosed like a besieged city: 
cry out then, cease not to cry out; raise thy voice as a 
trumpet, that thy sons may hear thee, for the day approaches 
in which they will deliver thee, and thou shalt again behold 
thy native land.”* 

To these expressions of love for the daughter of the ancienti 

' Addenda Chron. SicUanli PioUv., ubi mp. p. 420. 

M 2 
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national chiefs, succeeds a malediction upon the cities, which, 
of choice or necessity, still stood out for the king of foreign 
race, and warlike exhortations to those of the other side, 
menaced with an attack of the royal troops. 

“ Woe to the traitors of Aquitaine! for the day of chastise¬ 
ment is at hand. Rochelle dreads that day; she doubles her 
walls and her moats; she surrounds herself on every side 
with the Sea, and the sound of this great work i,s heard be¬ 
yond the mountains. Flee before Richard, duke of Aquitaine, 
ye who inhabit that shore; for he will overthrow the proud, he 
wiU destroy the chariots and those who guide them; he will an¬ 
nihilate all, from the highest to the lowest, who refuse him 
admittance to Saintonge. Woe to those who seek aid from the 
king of the north! Woe to you, rich men of Rochelle, who 
confide in your riches! the day wiU come when there will be 
no escape for you, when flight will not save you; when the 
bramble, instead of gold, will fill your mansions; and when 
the nettle will grow on your walls. 

“ And thou, maritime citadel, whose bastions are high and 
strong, the sons of the stranger will come to thee; but soon 
they will all flee to their own country, in disorder and covered 
with shame. Fear not their threats, raise thy front boldly 
against the north; stand upon thy guard, place thy foot on 
thy entrenchments; call thy neighbours, that they may come 
in strength to thy aid; range in a circle around thee all who 
inhabit thy bosom and cultivate thy land, from the southern 
frontier to the gulf wherein the ocean foams.”' 

The success of the royal cause in England soon allowed 
Henry II. to cross the Channel with his faithful Brabanrons 
and a body of Welsh mercenaries, less disciplined than the 
Brabaneons, but more impetuous, and disposed, from the very 
hatred they bore the king, to wage furious war upon his 
sons.^ These men. skilled in the art of military ambuscade 
and of partisan war(jire among woods and marshes, were 
employed in Normandy to intercept the convoys and provi¬ 
sions of the French army, then besieging Rouen,® They 
succeeded so well in this by dint of activity and address, 
that this great army, apprehending famine, suddenly raised the 

* Ih. ^ Eoger. de Hovedec, p, 540. 

3 Benedict. Petroburg., p. 100. 
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■siege and withdrew. Its retreat gave king Henry the oppor¬ 
tunity of assuming the offensive. He regained, inch by 
inch, -all the territory that his enemies had occupied durin"’ 
his absence; and the French, once more iveary of the enor¬ 
mous expenses they had so fruitlessly undergone, again in¬ 
formed Henry the Younger and his brother Geoffrey that 
they could no longer assist them, and that if they could not 
done maintain the war against their father, they must be 
reconciled with him.* The two princes, whose power was 
limited without foreign aid, were fain to obey. They aUowed 
themselves to be conducted to an interview between the two 
kings, at which they made, perforce, diplomatic protestations 
of repentance and filial tenderness. 

A truce was agreed upon, which would give the king of 
England time to go to Poitou, and force his son Richard to 
submit like the two others. The king of France swore that 
he would give Richard no more aid, and imposed the same 
oath on the two brothers, Henry and Geoffroy. Richard 
was indignant on learning that his brothers and his ally had 
concluded a truce from which he was excluded. But, in¬ 
capable of resisting alone the forces of the king of England, 
he returned to him, implored his pardon, restored the towns 
he had fortified, and quitting Poitou, followed his father to 
the frontiers of Anjou and France, where a general congress 
or parliament was held to settle the peace.^ Here, under 
the form of a political treaty, was drawn up the act of recon¬ 
ciliation between the king of England and his three sons. 
Placing their hands in those of their father, they swore to 
him the oath of liege homage, the ordinary form of every 
compact of alhance between two men of unequal power, and 
so solemn in this age as to establish between the contracting 
parties ties reputed more inviolable than those of blood.^ 
The historians of the epoch are careful to observe that, if the 
sons of king Henry II. now declared tjjemselves his men, and 
swore allegiance to him, it was to remove from his mind every 
suspicion as to the sincerity of their return.'* 

This reconciliation of the Angevin princes was a calami- 

’ Ih. —Matth. Paris, i. 131. • 

’ Beneilict. Petroburg,, Uic. sup. cit. 

^ Ouill. Neubrig., p. 227. * Radulf. Je Diceto, p. 585. 
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tou8 event for the various populations which had taken part 
in their quarrels. The three sons, in whose name they had 
revolted, kept their oath of homage by delivering up these 
populations to the vengeance of their father, and themselves 
undertaking to execute it.‘ Eichard, especially, more impe¬ 
rious and of a more rugged temperament than his brothers, 
inflicted aU the injury he could on his former allies of Poitou; 
these, reduced to despair, maintained against him the nationtil 
league at the head of which they had before placed him, and 
pressed him so closely that the king was obliged to send him 
powerful succours, and to go in person to his assistance. The 
excitement of the people of Aquitaine increased with the 
danger. From one end of that vast country to the other, a 
war broke out, more truly patriotic than the former, because 
it was against the whole family of the foreign princes; but 
for this very reason, the success was necessarily more 
doubtful, and the difiiculties greater.^ During nearly two 
years the Angevin princes and the barons of Aquitaine 
fought battle after battle, from Limoges to the foot of the 
Pyrenees, at Taillebourg, at Angouleme, at Agen, at Dax, 
and at Bayonne. All the towns which had adopted the party 
of the king’s sons, were militarily occupied by Eichard’s 
troops, and overwhelmed with taxes, in punishment of their 
revolt.’ 

Whether from policy or ^ood feeling, Henry the Younger 
took no part in this odious and dishonourable war; he even 
maintained relations of friendship with many of the men who 
had supported him and his brothers. Thus he lost none of 
his popularity in the southern provinces, and this circum¬ 
stance was, for the family of Henry II., a fresh source of 
discord, which the able and indefatigable Bertrand de Bom 
laboured with all his energies to develop. He attached 

> Et multa (fpavaminii sia intulit. (Benedict. Petrolurg., p. ICO.) 
Caatella vero—multDrum—passim eversa sunt. (Matth. Paris, i. 131.) 
Bicardos—costella Pictavise—in nihilum redegit. .similiter Qaufridus, 
oonwa Bntannis, costella BritanniK sulvertit; et mala multa intulit bomi- 
nibua patris illius, qui centra patrem suum tenuerunt tempore gueri®. 
(Benedict. Petrob., p. 163.) 

’ Benedict. Petrobnrg., p. 164. 

* Roger, de Hoveden, p. 560—582. Benedict. Petrobnrg,, loc, sup, cit. 
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himself more than ever to the young king, over whom he re¬ 
sumed all the ascendancy of a man of strong mind and reso¬ 
lute determination. Out of this connexion arose a second 
league, formed against Richard by the viscounts of Ventadour, 
Limoges, and Turenne, the count of Perigord, the seigneurs 
de Montfort and de Gordon, and the burgesses of the country, 
under the auspices of Henry the Younger and the king of 
France.* CJonsistently with his usual policy, this king en¬ 
tered into only vague engagements with the confederates, but 
Henry the’ Younger made them positive promises; and Ber¬ 
trand de Born, the soul of the confederation, proclaimed it in 
a poem designed, says his biographer, to confirm his friends 
in their commob resolution.“ 

Thus war recommenced in Poitou between Henry and 
earl Richard. But, at the very outset, Henry the Younger 
breaking his word, listened to propositions of accommo¬ 
dation with his brother, and, for a sum of money and an 
annual pension, consented to quit the country and desert the 
insurgents.^ Without thinking any more of them or their 
fate, he visited fioreign courts, those of France, Provence, and 
Lombardy, spending the price of his treachery, and acquiring 
wherever he went high renown’for magnificence and chivalry; 
conspicuous in warlike jousts, which were just coming into 
fashion, tourneying, resting, sleeping, solacing himself, as an 
ancient histprian relates.* 

In this way he passed more than two years, during which 
the barons of Poitou, Angoumois, and Perigord, who had con¬ 
federated under his auspices, had to sustain a fierce wnr at 
the hands of the earl of Poitiers, Their towns and their 
castles were besieged, and their lands laid waste by fire.^ 
Among the towns attacked, Taillebourg was the last to sur¬ 
render, and when all the barons had submitted to Richard, 
Bertrand de Born alone still resisted in his castle of Haute- 
Fort.® Amidst the fatigues and anxieties attending this des¬ 
perate struggle, he retained sufficient* freedom of thought to 

* Raynouard, ut iwp, v. 03. ^ Id. 

’ Id, i6. p. 85. MaltL. Pahs» i. 13C. 

* Si sqjomaTv torniava, e dormis, e solasaT*. (Id. ib. p. 06.) 

5 Ih. p. 87.—Matth. Pari*?, loc. sup. nt. Eadulf. de Diceto, col. (j03. • 

* Radulf. de Dioeto, loc. sup. cit. 
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compose verses on his own position, and satires on the 
cowardice of the prince who passed in anjusements the days 
which his old friends were passing in war and in suffering. 

“ Since.the lord Henry has upland, and seeks not to have 
any, let him be named the king of cowards. 

“ For cowardly is he who lives on the wages and wears 
the livery of another. The crowned king who takes the pay of 
another, resembles not the gallant knight of ftlrmer day^ 
since'he has deceived the Poitevins, and lied to them, let him 
DO longer hope to be loved by them.”* 

Henry the Younger felt these reproaches when, satiated 
with the pleasure of being cited as a spendthrift and chevale- 
reux, he again turned his attention to the more solid advan¬ 
tages of power and territorial wealth. He then returned to 
his father, and pleaded with him the cause of the people of 
Poitou, whom Bichard was overwhelming, he said, with un¬ 
just vexations and tyrannical domination.^ He went so far 
as to censure the king for not protecting them as he ought, 
he who was their natural defender.^ He accompanied these 
complaints with personal demands, again asking for Normandy 
or some other territory, where ha nyght live in a manner 
worthy of his rank, with his wife, and out of whose revenues 
he could pay the wages of his knights and sergeants. Henry 
n. at first firmly objected to this demand, and even con¬ 
strained the young man to swear that for the future he would 
claim no more than one hundred Angevin Uvres a day for 
his expenses, and ten livres of the same money for his wife. 
But things did not long remain in this position; Henry the 
Younger renewed his complaints, and the king, now yielding, 
Ordered his two other sons to swear to their eldest brother 
the oath of homage for the provinces of Poitou and Brittany. 
GeoflFroy consented; but Bichard refused point-blank, and, in 
indication of his firm intention to resist the order, placed all 
his towns and castles in a state of defence.^ 

Henry the Younger and Geoffroy, his vassal, then marched 
against him, with their father’s, consent; and, on their enter- 

1 Raynouard, ubi sup. ir. 148. 

3 Be origine eomit. Andegav., apud Script, rer. Geiilic. et ^rancic., xii. 

cfje. 

• ib. 

* Boger. de Hoveden, p, 616. Matt. Paris, i. 141. 
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ing Aquitaine, the country once more rose against Kichard. 
The confederacy of the towns and barons was renewed, and the 
king of France declared himself the ally of the young king 
and of the Aquitans.' Henry II., alarmed at the serious turn 
which this family quarrel thus suddenly assumed, recalled his 
two sons, but they disobeyed the order, and persisted in war¬ 
ring upon the third. Obliged to take a decisive part, unless 
be chose to witness the triumph of the independence of Poi¬ 
tou and of the ambitions aims of the king of France, he joined 
his forces to those of Eichard, and went in person to besiege 
Limoges, which had opened its gates to young Henry and 
Geoffroy.2 Thus the domestic war recommenced under a 
new aspect. It was no longer the three sons leagued toge¬ 
ther against the father, but the eldest and the youngest fight¬ 
ing against the other son and the father. 

The historians of the south, eye-witnesse.s of these events, 
seem to have comprehended the active part taken in them by 
the populations, whose country was their theatre, and the na¬ 
tional interests involved in these rivalries which appeared 
wholly personal. The historians of the northi on the con¬ 
trary, only view in jthem the unnatural war of the father 
against the sons, and of the brothers among themselves, un¬ 
der the influence of an evil destiny hanging over the race of 
Plantagenet, in expiation of some great crime. Several si¬ 
nister tales as to the origin of this family passed from mouth 
to mouth. It was said that Eleanor of Aquitaine had, at the 
court of France, a love aflfair with Geoffroy of Anjou, her 
husband’s father; and that this same GeoflEroy had mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Henry I. during the life of the emperor 
her husband; a circumstance which, in the opinion of the pe¬ 
riod, amounted to a kind of "sacrilege.® Lastly, it was ru¬ 
moured of a former countess of Anjou, grandmother of the 
father of Henry II., that her husband having remarked with 
terror that she went rarely to church, and dways left it be¬ 
fore the mass, resolved to retain her forcibly, by four squires, 
during that celebration; but at the momsnf of tli® consecra¬ 
tion, the countess, throwing off the maiule by which they 
held her, flew out at a window and was never after seen. 
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Richard of Poitiers, according to a contemporary, used to re¬ 
late this adventure, and to observe: “Is it to be wondered 
at, that, coming from such a source, we live ill one with the 
other? What comes from the devil, must return to the 
devil!”' 

A month after the renewal of hostilities, Henry the 
Younger, whether from apprehension of the results of the 
unequal struggle in which he had engaged against his father 
and the most powerful of his brothers, or from a revival of 
filial tenderness, once more abandoned the Poitevins. He 
went to the camp of Henry II., revealed to him all the se¬ 
crets of the confederation formed against Richard, and in- 
treated him to interpose as mediator between his brother and 
himself.^ His hand on the Gospel, he swore solemnly that 
never again would he separate from Henry, king of England, 
but would be faithful to him, as to his father and his lord. 
This sudden change of conduct wa.s not imitated by GeoflFroy, 
who, more pertinacious and more loyal towards the revolt^ 
Aquitans, remained with them and continued the war.^ 
Messengers then came to him from the old king, urging him 
to terminate a quai'rel, which was advantageous only to the 
common enemies of his family. Among other envoys was a 
Norman priest, who, holding a cross in his hand, intreated 
earl Geoffrey to spare the blood of the Christians, and not to 
imitate the crime of Absalom. “What! thou wouldst have 
me relinquish my birthright?” said the young man. “God 
forbid, monseigneur,” answered the priest; “ I seek nothing 
to your detriment” “ Thou dost not understand my words,” 
rejoined the earl of Brittany; “it is the destiny of our family 
not to love each other. That is our heritage, and hone of us 
will ever renounce it.”^ 

Notwithstanding his reiterated treachery to the barons of 
Aquitaine, the young Henry, a man of wavering mind, and 
incapable of a firm decision, still maintained personal rela¬ 
tions with several of'the conspirators, and especially with 
Bertrand de Born. .He imdertook to play the part of media¬ 
te between them and bis brother Richard, flattering himself 
with the chimerical hope of arranging the national quarrel at 
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the same time with the family quarrel.' To this end he made 
several advances to the chiefs of the league of Poitou, but he 
received from them nothing but haughty and hostile replies.* 
As a last attempt, he proposed to them a conference at Li¬ 
moges, offering to repair thither himself, with his father, and 
but a small train, to remove all distrust.* The town of 
Limoges was at this time under siege by the king of England; 
k is not known whether the confederates formally consented 
to allow their enemy to enter, or whether the young man, 
eager to make himself of importance, promised more in their 
name than he was warranted in doing. However this may 
have been, when Henry II. arrived before the gates of the 
town, he found them closed, and he received from the ram- 
jiarts a flight of arrows, one of which penetrated his doublet, 
and another wounded one of bis knights who rode beside 
him. This affair passed as a mistake, and, after a fresh ex¬ 
planation with the insurgent chiefs, it was agreed that the 
king should freely enter Limoges, to confer with his son 
Geofiroy. They met in the great market-place; but during 
the interview, the Aquitans who formed the garrison of the 
castle, and who could not calmly witness the commencement 
of negotiations which .would ruin ail their projects of inde¬ 
pendence, shot at the old king, whom thejr recognised by his 
dress and the banner carried beside him; the bolt of a cross¬ 
bow aimed at him from the ramparts of the citadel, pierced his 
horse’s ear. The tears bame into his eyes; he had the arrow 
picked up, and presenting it to Geofifroy. “ Say, my son,” 
he exclaimed, “what has thy unhappy father done to thee to 
deserve that thou should render him a mark for thy archers?”^ 

Whatever the faults of Geofiroy towards his father, he was 
not to blame in this matter; for the archers who had aimed 
at the king of England were not soldiers in his pay, but his 
independent allies. The northern writers reproach him for 
not having sought out and punished them; but he had no such 
authority over them, and since he had tound up his cause 
with their national hostility, he had, whether be would or no, 
to undergo all the consequences. Hmiry the Younger, piqued 

' Eoger. de Hoved., p. 619. - Script, rer. Gallic, et Francic,. liii. , 
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at findiAg his efiforts defeated by the obstinacy of the Aqui- 
tans, declared them all incurable rebels, and that'he jvould 
never make peace or truce with them, but would be faithful 
to his father at all times and in all places. In token of 
this submission, he gave his horse and arms into the king’s 
keeping, and remained several days with him, under ^very 
appearance of the warmest friendship.* 

But by a sort of fatality in the life of king Henry’s eldest 
son, it was ever at the moment when he was making to one 
party the strongest protestations of devotion, that he was 
most immediately about to separate from it, and' to engage 
with the opposite party. After having, in the words of an 
historian of the time, eaten at the same table with his father, 
and placed his hand in the same dish, he suddenly quitted 
him, leagued again with his adversaries, and proceeded to 
Le Dorat, a town on the frontiers of Poitou, which the in¬ 
surgents had made their head-quarters. He ate with them 
at the same table, as he had done-with the king, swore 
loyalty to them towards and against all, and a few days after 
abandoned them to return to the other camp. ■ Fresh scenes 
of tenderness took place between the father and the son, and 
the latter thought he acquitted his conscience in intreating the 
king to be merciful to the rebels. He rashly promjsed, in 
their name, the surrender of the castle of Limoges, and 
announced that it would suffice to send messengers to the 
garrison to receive its oaths and hostages. But it was not so, 
and those who went on this mission from the king of England 
were nearly all put to death by the Aquitans. Others, who 
were sent at the same time to Geoftoy to negotiate with 
him, were attacked in his presence; two were killed, a third 
seriously wounded, and the fourth thrown into the river from 
the bridge.^ It was thus that the national spirit, severely, 
cruelly inflexible, mocked the hopes of the princes and their 
projects of reconciliati(jn. 

Shortly after these events, Henry II. received a message 
announcing to him that his eldest son, having fallen dan¬ 
gerously ill at Chateau-Martel, near Limoges, asked to see 
him.® The king, whose mind was fuU of that which had just 
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happened to his people, and of what had happened to himself 
in the two conferences nt Limoges, suspected some snare on 
the part of the insurgents: he feared, says a contemporary 
author, the wickedness of these conspirators,' and notwith¬ 
standing the assurances of the messenger, he did not go to 
Chateau-Martel. A second messenger soon came to inform 
him that his son Henry had died on the 11th of June, in 
his twenty-seventh year.^ The young man, in his last 
moments, had manifested great signs of contrition and re¬ 
pentance: "he had insisted on being drawh from his bed by a 
cord, and placed on a heap of ashes.® This unexpected loss 
occasioned the king great affliction, and augmented his anger 
against the Aquitans, to whose perfidy he attributed the 
feeling of timidity that had kept him away from his dying 
son.® 'Geoffroy himself, touched with his father’s grief, re¬ 
turned to him, and abandoned his allies, who then found 
themselves alone in presence of the family whose dissensions 
had constituted their strength,® The day after the funeral of 
Henry the Younger, the king of England vigorously attacked 
the town and Tortress of Limoges by assault, and took them, 
with the castles of several of the confederates, which he com¬ 
pletely demblisted.*' He pursued Bertrand de Born with 
even greater inveteracy than all the others; “ for he believed,” 
says an ancient nan-ative, “that Bertrand jiad.been the cause 
of all the wars that the young king, his son, had made against 
him; and for this he came to Haute-Fort<to take and destroy 
it,’” 

The castle of Haut#-Fort did not long hold out against all 
the king’s fortes, united with those of his two sons, Richard 
and Geoffroy af Brittany. Forced to surrender at discretion, 
Bertrand de’Born was led to his enemy’s tent,, who, before 
pronouncing the sentence of a conqueror on the conquered, 
desired to enjoy, for a space, the .pleasure of revenge, in 
treating with derision the man who^had inspired him with 
fear, and who had bofisted that he felt no fear on his own part. 
“ Bertrand,” aaid he, “ you who once said that you never 
needed more than half your sense, know that this is an occa- 

‘ Guill. Neubrig., p. 278. 
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sioii upon which the whole would do you no harm.” “ My 
lord,” answered the man of the south, with that habitual 
assurance which the feeling of his intellectual superiority 
gave him, “it is true I said so, and I said the truth.” ‘'And 
I,” rejoined the king, “ think that you have lost your sense.” 
“ Yes, sire,” answered Bertrand, gravely, “ I lost it on the 
di^ when the valiant young king, your son, died; on that 
day I lost both my sense and my reason.” At the name of 
his son, which he did not expect to hear pronounced, the 
king of England burst into tears, and fainted, Wh6n he came 
to himself, he was changed; his projects of revenge .had dis¬ 
appeared, and he now saw in the man before him only the 
former friend of the son whom he lamented. Instead of the 
bitter reproaches and the sentence of death which Bertrand 
might have expected: “ Sire Bertrand, sire Bertrand,”-he said 
to him, “ well may you liave lost your senses for-my son;- for 
he loved you more than he loved any man in the world; and 
I, for the love of him, restore to you your life, your possessions, 
and your castle. I give you my friendship and my favour, 
and I grant you five hundred silver marks fot the damage 
you have sustained.”* 

The misfortune which had struck the family of Henry II. 
reconciled not only the sons and the father, but also the 
father and th^ mother, a far more diflScult thing, from the 
nature of the enmity existing between them.^ Common 
tradition accuses Eleanor of having poisoned one of her hus¬ 
band’s mistresses, the daughter of an Anglo-Norman baron, 
named Bosamonde or Rosemonde. A good understanding, 
however, was now effected between them, and the queen of 
England, after an imprisonment of ten years, was restored to 
liberty. In her presence the family peace Was solemnly 
sworn and confirmed by writing and by oath, as an historian 
of the time expresses it, between king Henry and his sons, 
Richard, Geoffroy, and John, the latter of whom hitherto had 
been too young to take a part in his brothers’ intrigues.^ The 
continual aflliction which the revolts of the Olliers'had occa¬ 
sioned the king, had led him to place the greatest affection 
upon John; and this preference itself had contributed to 

' Id- ib. 
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embitter the minds of the elder brothers, and to make the 
period of concord very brief.' After a few months of union, 
the peace was again disturbed by the ambition of Geoffroy. 
He demanded the earldom of Anjou, in addition to his duchy 
of Brittany, and on the rejection of his application, passed 
into France, where, awaiting an occasion to recommence the 
war, he occupied himself with the amusements of the court.'' 
Thrown from his horse in a tournament, he was trodden 
under foot by the horses, and died of his wounds.^ After his 
death, it was earl Richard’s turn to unite in friendship with 
the king of France against the will of his father.^ 

The crown of France had just fallen to Phihp, second of 
that name, a young man, who affected towards Richard still 
more friendship than his father, Louis VII,, had manifested 
to Henry the Younger. “Every day,” says a contemporary 
historian, “they ate at the same table and from the same 
dish, and at night they slept in the same bed.” This vast 
friendship gave umbrage to the king of England, ahd much 
uneasiness as to the future. He sent repeated messages to 
France, summoning his son home; Riohai^ regularly replied 
that he was coming, but he did not conic. At length he de¬ 
parted, as if for his father's court; but passing by Chinon, 
where a portion of the royal treasure was deposited, he carried 
off the greatest part of it, despite the resistance of the 
keepers.'^ With this money he proceeded to Poitou, and for¬ 
tified, garrisoned, and provisioned several castles. Recent 
events had substituted for the former effervescence of the 
Aquitans an entire apathy, and the hatred which Richard 
had excited hy his want of faith and his cruelties was still 
too vivid to allow men, however discontented with the An¬ 
gevin government, to repose confidence in him. He re¬ 
mained therefore alone, and, unable to commence operations 
without the concurrence of the barons of the country,, he 
made up his mind to return to his father, and implore his 
pardon, rather from necessity than from goodwill. The old 
king, who had gone through every solemn form of reconcilia¬ 
tion between himself and his sons, essayed, on this occasion, to 
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bind .-Richard by an oath on the Gospel, which he made him. 
take in presence of a great assemblage of clergy and laymen.* 
The lat^ attempt of the earl of Poitiers remaining without 
effect) produced no rupture of 4 )eace between the kings of 
&aricB and England. The tw'O kings had long since agreed 
to hold a conference, at which permanently to regulate those 
points of contending interests which might, if not settled, 
produce renewed misunderstanding. They met, in Ja¬ 
nuary 1187, between Trie and Gisors, at the Great Elm 
already referred to. The Christian conquerors of Syria and 
Palestine were at this time undergoing great reverses; Jeru¬ 
salem and the tvood of the true cross had just fallen once 
mol's into the pow-er of the Mohammedans, Under the com¬ 
mand of Salah-Eddin, popularly called Saladin.^ The loss 
of this precious relic renewed that public enthusiasm for the 
crusades which had somewhat cooled in the past half century. 
The pope overwhelmed the princes of Christendom with mes¬ 
sages, urging them to make peace among themselves and 
comhinfed war upon the infidels. The cardinals promised to 
renounce-riches and pleasures, to receive no present, and not 
to mount a horse untjl the Holy Land should be reconquered; 
they promised, further, to he the first to take the cross, and 
to march at the head of the new- pilgrims, begging alms.® 
Preachers and missionaries repaired to all the courts, to all 
the assemblies of the great and the rich; several came to the 
interview of the kings of France and England; and, among 
others, "William, archbishop of Tyre, one of the most cele¬ 
brated men of the time for learning and eloquence. 

This prelate had the ability to induce the two kings, who 
could not agree about their own affairs, to concur in making 
war on the Saracens, setting aside the while their own per¬ 
sonal diflferences.* They confederated together as brothers- 
in-^rms, in what was termed the cause of God, and, in token 
of their engagement, received from the hands of the arch¬ 
bishops a cross of clofti, which they attached to their attire; 
that of the king of France w-as red, that of the king of Eng¬ 
land white.* In receiving them,, they signed themselves on 
the forehead) the mouth, and the breast, and swore not to 
lay aside the cross of the Lord on land or sea, in country 
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or in town, until they returned from the great passage} 
Many lords of both kingdoms took the same oath, influenced 
by the example of the kings, by the desire to obtain the re¬ 
mission of air their sins, by the constant inoulcation of the 
subject from every pulpit, and even by the popular songs 
■which in every street glorified all who should fight in the 
Holy Land against the Paynim foe.“ One of these, composed 
hy a priest of Orleans, reached as far as England, and 
there excited, says a contemporary writer, many men to take 
up the cross;® although Written in a learned language, this 
poem bears a sufficient impress of the ideas and style of the 
epoch to merit translation;— 

“ The wood of the cross is the standard that the army will 
follow, it has never given way; it has gone onward by the 
power of the Holy Spirit.^ 

“Let us go to Tyre, ’tis the meeting-place of,the brave: 
’tis there should go they who, in European courts, so arduously 
labour, without good fruit, to acquire the renown of chivalry.-'’ 

“ The wood of the cross is the standard that the army will 
follow. 

“But, for this war, there needs robust combatants, and not 
efifeminate men; they who are too assiduous as to their per¬ 
sons gain not God by prayers.® 

“ The wood of the cross, etc. 

“ He who has no money, if he be faithful, sincere faith will 
suffice for him: the body of the Lord is provision enough on 
the way for him who defends the cross.’ 

“ The wood of the cross, etc. 

“ Christ, in giving his body to the executioner, lent to the 
sinner; sinner, if thou wilt.not die for Him who died for thee, 
thou returnest not that which God has lent thee.® 

' Script, rer. Gallirarum et Fnmcic., lii. 550, in noti a, ail calc. paj. 

® Roger de Hoved., p. 041. ^ /ft, 0.30. 
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“ The wood of the cross, etc. 

“Listen, then, to my counsel; take up the cross, and say, 
in making thy vow, I recommend myself to Him who died 
for me, who gave for me His body and His Ufe.*, 

“ The wood of the cross is the standard that the army will 
foUow.” 

The king of England, wearing the white cross on his 
shoulder, proceeded to Mans, where he assembled his council 
to discuss the means of defraying the expenses of the holy 
war in which he had just engaged.^ It was decided that, in 
all the countries subject to the Angevin sway, every man 
should be made to pay the tenth part of his yearly revenue 
and of his personal property; but, from this universal deci¬ 
mation, were excepted, the arms, horses, and vestments of 
the knights, the horses, books, vestments, and ornaments of 
the priests, and jewels and precious stones, both of laymen 
and of priests. It was also ordered that the priests, knights, 
and sergeants-at-arms, who should take up the cross, should 
pay nothing; but that the burgesses and peasants who should 
join the army, without the express consent of their lords, 
should not the less pay their tithe.^ 

The subsidy, decreed at Mans for the new crusade, was 
levied ■without much violence in Anjou, Normandy, and Aqui¬ 
taine. The only minatory measure employed in these various 
countries, where the authority of Henry II. was modified by 
traditions of national administration, was a sentence of ex- 
communication, pronounced by the archbishops and bishops, 
against all who should not faithfully pay their quota to the per¬ 
sons charged with collecting the tax.'* The collection was 
made in each parish by a commission formed of the officiating 
priest, a templar, a hospitaller, a royal officer, a clerk of the 
king’s chapel, and an officer and chaplain of the seigneur of 
the place. The composition of this council, in which men of 
the locality had a place, offered to the inhabitants some gua¬ 
rantee of impartiality* and justice. Moreover, if a dispute 
arose as to the proportion of the sum demanded, four or six 
notables of the parish were to be assembled to declare, upon 

* Cnicem tollaa, et vovendo dicas : Illi me coauDendo, 
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oath, the value of the personalty of the appellant, whom their 
testimony condemned or absolyed. These precautions, em¬ 
ployed, even in the middle ages, in countries where the pub¬ 
lic administration was not properly a government of conquest, 
were probably practised also in England with reference to the 
earls, barons, knights, bishops, in a word, to all the men of 
Norman race; but they were wholly omitted with regard to 
the Saxon burgesses, and replafted by a more expeditious and 
entirely different process, which deserwes mention.' 

King Henry crossed the Channel, and while his officers, 
lay and clerical, were collecting; ii> the terms of his ordi¬ 
nances, the tax from the landholders, he had a list drawn up 
of the richest citizens in all the towns, whom he summoned 
to personally appear before him at a fixed day and place. 
The honour of being admitted into the presence of the des¬ 
cendant of the Cortr^ueror was in this way granted to two 
hundred citizens of Irftndon, to an hundred of York, and to a 
proportionate number of the inhabitants of other cities and 
towns. The letters of summons admitted no excuse or delay. 
The cifizens did not all meet on the same day; for king 
Henry liked great assemblies of the English no better than 
his’ ancestors liked them. They were received in parties, on 
different days and.in different places. On their introduction 
to the royal presence, the sum required from them was signi¬ 
fied to them by an interpreter, “and thus,” says a contem¬ 
porary, “the king took from them the tenth of all their pro¬ 
perty, according to the estimate of the ■notables who were ac¬ 
quainted with their means.^ The refractory he imprisoned 
hntil they had paid the last farthing. In like manner he 
acted towards the Jews of England; which procured him in¬ 
calculable sums.”'' This assimilation of the men of English 
race with the Jews affords ,the exact estimate of their political 
state at the commencemaht of the second century after the 
conquest. It should he observed also that the convocation 
of the inhabitants of the tq’wns by the king, far from being a 
sign of civil liberty, was, <m ‘the contrary, in this and in 
many similar cases, a mark'nf servitude and a means of vexa¬ 
tion applied especially to men of inferior condition. 

Notwithstanding the treaty and the oath of the two kings,, 
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it was to anything but the recovery of Jerusalem that the 
money raised from the Saxona and Jews of England, and the 
contributions of the nobles of that country and of the con¬ 
tinental provinces, were applied. The enemy'of old did not 
sleep, say the historians of the time, and his malice soon re¬ 
kindled the flame of war between those who had just sworn 
not to bear arms against Christians until their return from 
the Holy Land,' The occasion of this rupture was a dif¬ 
ference of interests between Richard of Poitiers and the count 
of Toulouse, Raymond de Saint Gilles. The Aqdttans and 
the Poitevins, who ha'd-regained strength and energy since 
their last defeat, availed thwnselves of the confusion occa¬ 
sioned by this quarrel to form new plots and new leagues 
against the Anglo-Norman power. On his side, the king of 
France, pursuant to the policy of his ancestors, could not 
abstain from siding with the party oppoBSd to the Normans, 
and from attacking in Berri the fortresses belonging to the 
king of England.^ The war soon exteildeil'along the whole 
frontier of the countries governed by the two kings. On 
both sides many towns were taken and retaken, farmsTiurned, 
vineyards devastated; at length, the rival powers, weary of 
fruiflessly damaging each other, resolved to treat for peace. 
The kings Henry and Philip met under thq Great Elm, bqt 
they separated without having come to an accommodation 
upon any point. The youngest of them, irritated at the 
failure of the conference. Vented his anger upon the tree 
under which it had been held, and had it cut down, swearing 
by the saints of France, his favourite oath, that no parliament 
should ever again be held on that spot.® 

During this war, Richard, against whom, ostensibly at 
least, king Philip hacl commenced it, manifested a tendency 
to go over to this monarch, a circumstance tjjat greatly 
alarmed his father. He went so as a proposal to refer to 
the judgment of the barons of France, the quarrel between 
him and count Raynfond de Saint Gilles. Henry II. would 
not consent to this, and distl-usting his son, refused to treat 
for peace, except in a personal interview with Philip.® At 
this co'nference, which took place near Bonmoulins, in Nor- 
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mandy, the king of France made proposhiona in Tvhich 
Richard’s interests were so closely bound’iip with his own, 
that they seemed the result of some secret compact pre* 
viously concluded between*them. 

At one of tb? truces-formerly sworn between Henry IL 
and Louis, the father of Philip, it had been agreed that 
Richard should marry Alix or Aliz, daughter of the king of 
Prance, and receive with her, as a marriage portion, the 
county of Vexin, hitherto a constant subject of contest be¬ 
tween the two crowns. As a guarantee for the faithful ex¬ 
ecution of this treaty, Aliz, still a child, was placed in the 
hands of the king of England, that he might have the custody 
of her, until she was old enough to marry.* But war having 
soon afterwards again hi*bken out, and the sons of the king of 
England having leagued with the king ef France, the mar¬ 
riage was deferred, Henry still retaining the young girl who 
had been confided to him. He affected only to keep her as an 
hostage; hut it was generally believed that political reasons 
did not influence him in detaining her a captive in an Eng¬ 
lish castle, but that he had conceived a violent passion for her, 
which he even satisfied, say several historians, after the death 
of his mistress, Rosamond. Some writers assure us that 
during the wars against his sons he had resolved to take 
Aliz for his wife, repudiating Eleanor, so as to obtain for 
himself the aid which the king of France gave to his adver¬ 
saries. But it was in vain that he solicited a divorce of the 
court of Rome, and, to obtain it, loaded the pontifical legates 
with presents.^ 

In the conferences he had previously held with the king 
of England, Philip had repeatedly demanded the solemniza¬ 
tion of the marriage of his sister Aliz with the earl of Poitiers, 
and this was the first condition that hrf‘ ‘put forward at the 
congress of Bonmoulins. He further demanded that liis 
future brother-in-law should be forthwith'declared heir to all 
the states of king Henry, and in this character receivS the 
oath of homage of the barons of England and of the conti¬ 
nent. But Henry IL would not^onsent to this, apprehending 
a recurrence of the vexations^that had formerly resulted from 
the premature elevation of his eldest son. On this refusal," 
Richard, furious with passion, again did that which he had 
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already 60 often done: in the very presence of his father, 
turning to the king of France, and placing his joined hands 
in those of that monarch, he declared himself liia vassal, and 
did homage to him for the duchiSs of Normandy, Brittany, 
and Aquitaine, and for the earldoms of Poitou, Anjou, and 
Maine. In return for this oath of fealty and homage, Philip 
gave him in fief the towns of Chateauroux arid Issoudun,^ 

This usurpation 'of aU Henry’s rights on the continent wris 
the hardest blow that Richard had yet struck at his father; 
it was the commencement of a new domestic quarrel, as vio¬ 
lent as that first dispute which, as we have seen, arose out of 
the attempts at usurpation made by*Henry the Younger. The 
discontented populations appreciated the importance for them 
of the occasion, and were at once agitated with a movement 
of revolt. The barons, who for more than two years had re¬ 
mained quiet, the men of Poitou, late the sworn enemies of 
Richard, declared for him the moment they thought him at 
mortal enmity w'ith the king.^ Henry II. came to Saumur 
to make his preparations for war; meanwhile his barons and 
knights quitted him in crowds to follow his son, whose party, 
supported by the king of France and by all the southern pro¬ 
vinces, seemed likely to be the most powerful. The king of 
England had with him the majority of the Normans, of the 
Angevins, and of those who feared the sentences of excom¬ 
munication, the aid of which the pope’s legate lent him. But 
while the priests of Anjou were pronouncing these ecclesias¬ 
tical sentences in their churches, the Bretons, entering in 
arms, devastated the country, and attacked the king’s for¬ 
tresses and castles. Overwhelmed by the iU fortune which 
had so long pursued him, almost without cessation, Henry fell 
iU with grief, and taking no military measures, left his de- 
fen^je wholly to the legates and archbishops. They multiplied 
their decree.3 of excommunication and interdict, and sent mes¬ 
sage after message to Richard and to the king of France, in 
turn's conciliatory and menacing. These had little influence 
on the mind of Richard, but more on that of Philip, ever as 
di^Mised for peace as for war, provided he could gain as much 
by the one as by the other. 

'The king of France consented to hold a conference with 
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the Other king, which Kichard was fain to attend, and whither 
came the cardinal John of Anagni, the pope’s legate, and the 
archbishops of Reims, Bourgea, Rouen, and Canterburj. 
Philip proposed to the king of England much the same con¬ 
ditions as at the interview of Bonmoulins—namely, the mar¬ 
riage of Aliz with Richard, and the nomination of the latter 
as heir to all his father’s territories, under the guarantee of 
Ae oath of homage of all the barons of England and the con¬ 
tinent. But Henry IL, who had now, even more than at the 
former conference, reason to distrust Richard, again rejected 
these Uemands, and proposed to marry Aliz to John, his other 
son, who hitherto had always shown himself obedient and 
afiectionate towards him. He said that if this marriage were 
adopted, he should have no objection to declare John heir to 
all his continental provinces. This proposition involved 
Richard’s ruin; and either from a scruple of honour, or from 
a want of confidence in Henry’s youngest son, the king of 
France refused to sanction it and to abandon his ally. Car¬ 
dinal John then interposed, and declared that, pursuant to his 
express mission, he should lay France under interdict. “ Lord 
legate,” said Philip, “ pronounce thy decree, if thou so please; 
I fear it not. The Roman church has no right to proceed 
against France, either by interdict or otherwise, when her 
king thinks fit to arm against rebellious vassals in vindication 
of his own injuries and the honour of his crown; I see thou 
hast touched the king of England’s sterlings.” Richard, whose 
interests were far more deeply involved, did not content him¬ 
self with rallying the pontifical envoy; he drew his sword, and 
would have proceeded to some act of violence, had not those 
present restrained him.‘ 

The old king, compelled to fight, assembled his army; but 
his best ftildiers had abandoned him to join his son. In a few 
months he lost the towns of Mans and Tours, with alb their 
territory; and while the king of Fraime was attacking him in 
Anjou by the northern frontiers, the Bretons advanced by the 
west, and the Poitevins by the south,^ Without any means 
of defence, and without authority, enfeebled in body and in 
mind, he resolved to seek peace in assenting to all the other 
party's demands.® The conference between the two king* 


' Matt. Paris, i. 149, 
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(for Ilichard did not attend, awaiting elsewhere the result of 
the negotiations) was held in a plain between Tours and 
Azay-sur-Cher. Philip’s demands were, that the king of 
England should expressly acknowledge himself his liegeman, 
and place himself at his mercy and discretion;' that Aliz 
should be confided to the care of five persons, chosen by 
Kichard, until the return of the latter from the crusades, for 
which he was to depart with the king of France at mid-Lent,'^ 
that the king of England should renounce all right of suze¬ 
rainty over the towns of Berri, formerly dependent on the 
dukes of Aquitaine, and that he should pay to the king of 
France twenty thousand silver marks, as ransom for that 
monarch’s conquests;® that all those who had attached them¬ 
selves to the party of the son against the father should remain 
vassals-pf the son, and not of the father, unless of their own 
motion they returned to the latterlastly, that the- king 
should receive his son into his grace by the kiss of peace, and 
should sincerely and in good faith abjure all rancour and all 
animosity against him.® 

The old king had no means or hope of obtaining gentler 
conditions; he armed himself, therefore, with patience, as well 
as he could, and conversed with king Philip, listening to him 
with a docile air, as one man receiving the law from another. 
Both were on horseback in the middle of the plain, and 
whilst they conversed together, says a contemporary, it sud¬ 
denly thundered, though the sky was cloudless, and a fierce 
flash of lightning fell between them, tvithoqt doing them any 
harm." They immediately separated, both greatly terrified, 
and, after a short interval, rejoined each other; but a second 
clap of thunder, louder and more terrible than the first, burst 
forth almost at the same moment. The king of England, 
whom the distressed position to which he was^reduced, 
mental grief and physical malady, rendered more suscep¬ 
tible of excited emotions, perhaps connecting this natural 
incident with his own destiny, was so agitated, that he aban¬ 
doned the reins of his horse, fell forward on his saddle, and 

* Giraldus Cambrenais, De mstructione principiaf apud Script, rer. Gal¬ 
lic. et Fraucic., xviii. 154. Roger, de Hoved., loc. svp. ctt, 

* Roger, de HoTed., p. W53. * Ib. 

* GinQdus Cambrenais, loc. sup. cit. * Ib, 

* Roger, de Hoved., loc. svp. cit. 
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would have fallen to the ground, had not hig attendants sup¬ 
ported him.* The conference was suspended, and as Henry 
II. was too ill to attend a second interview, the articles of 
peace, drawn lip in writing, were taken to-his chamber for 
hig formal consent.^ ’ '■ 

The messengei^ of the French king foiiijd him in bed. 
They^ead to him the treaty of peace, article by article. When 
tkey^came to that which related to the persons, secretly* or 
openly, of Eichaf d’g party, the king asked thpir names, that 
he might know how many men th^e were Vhose fealty he 
had to renounce.-* The first person named to him was John, 
his youn^st son. On hearing this name pronounced, "the 
king, with, an almost convulsive movement, rose on his ^t, 
and, casting fearful glances around with his haggard ^es, 
exclaimed; “Is if true, indeed, that John, piy heart, my 
favourite son, he whom ! cherished more than all the rest; 
he, my'lo^ for whom has brought upon me all my misfor¬ 
tunes, is it indeed true that he has abandoned -me?” He 
was answered that it was so. “ WeH, then,” he murmured, 
falling back on his bed, and turning Jus face to tjie yfall, “ let 
all tlpngsgo as they will; I care no longer for myself or for 
the wjrld.” A few moments after, Richard approached the 
bed, and demanfled.the kiss of peace from his father, in exe¬ 
cution of the- treaty. The king gave it him with apparent 
calmness; Bpt, as Richard withdrew, he heard hig father mut¬ 
ter to himseY: “If God would only spate my life till I were 
revenged on'thee!” On his arrival at the French comp, the 
earl of Poitiers repeated this to king Philip and hia courtiers, 
who aU shouted with laughter, and jested upon the fine peace 
thus concluded ^etween father and son.‘ 

The king of England, feehng hig malady increase, had 
himself removed to Chinon, where, in « few days, he was 
reduced to the point of death. In his last moments he was 
heard to utter, these broken sentences, in reference to his 
misfortunes knd to the conduct of his sdns : “ Shame!'’ he ex¬ 
claimed; “ shame to,a conquered king! Cursed be the day on 
which I was bom, and cursed of God - be the sons whom I 

■ Boger. de Hoved , p. 65'4. 

1 GinUdus Cunbrensis, loc. vup. 
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loBTe bdiind me.”' The bishops and clergy around him 
sought by every ^ort to induce him to recal this malediction 
on his children, "but he persisted in it to his last breath.^ 
After his death,, his body was treated bj^ his Servants as that 
of William the Cbnqueror had been; all abandoned him, after 
having stripped him of his clothes and leized upon every 
valuable in the room and in the house.^ Ring Henr^ had 
desired to be buried at Fontevrault, a celebrated nunnery, >fl 
few leagues soQth of Chinon; scarcely could .men be found to 
envelop the bod^ in a shroud, or horses to convey it.* The 
corpse was already deposited in the great church of the abbey, 
awuting the day of sepulture, when earl Kichard learned, 
froiB public report, his father’s death.'’ He came to the 
church, and found the king lying in n coffin, his face un¬ 
covered, and still exhibiting, by the contraction of his features, 
the signs of an agonized death. This sight occasioned the 
earl of Poitiers an involuntary shudder. He knelt tnd prayed 
before the oltar; but he rose in a few moments, after thd in¬ 
terval of -a pateTmster, say the historians of the period, and 
quitted the church, neyer to return to it. The same contem¬ 
porary writers assure us that, from the moment Richard en¬ 
tered the’church until he left it, the blood incessantly flowed 
in abundance from the nostrils of the deceased. Next day 
the funeral took place. The officiating priests wished to 
decorate the corpse with some insignia - of royaky; but the 
keepers of the treasury of Chinon would suppjy none, and 
after inflnite intreaties only sent an old sceptre and a ring 
of no value. In default of a crown,' tlie head vgas encircled 
with a sort of diadem, made with some gold fringe from a 
woman’s dress; and thus singularly attired (hd Henry, son of 
Gteoffroy Plantsgenest, king of England, duke of-Normandy, 
Aquitaine, and Brittany, earl of Anjou and Maine, lord of 
Tours and Amboise, descend to his last abode.® 

A oontempoTBry author views in the misfortunes of Henry 
II. a rign of Divine vengeance upon the Normans, the tyrants 
of invaded England. He connects this tpiserable death with 

-Roger, ile Hored., p. 0^)4. * 76. 

* /b.^Coipus nudum-uiuocu quolibet* (Giraldus Cambrensis, 
'ut sup. p. 157.) , 

* ® GiraiduB CambrensiB, hco*svp. cit. 

^ JE>.—ChroQ. Afionymi IsMiduuenHis, vhi $vp. p. 707. 
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those of William Rufus, of the sons of Henry L, of the bro¬ 
thers of Henry II., and of his two eldegt sons, who all died a 
violent death iu the flower of ^heir age: " Such,” said he, “ was 
the punishment of their unlawful reign.”* Without adopting 
this superstitious view, it is certain that the calamities of king 
Henry were a result of the events which placed the southern 
provinces of Gaul^under his domination. Hehadrgjoicedin- 
flhitely in this augpaentatiol of power; he had given his sons 
the territories of others in appanage, glorying to see "his family 
reign over many nitions of difierent racelund of different 
manners, and to reunite, un^er the same sceptre, thrffVhich 
nature had divided.' But nature did not lose her rights; and 
at the first movement made by the peoples to regain {heir in¬ 
dependence, division entered the family of the foreign king, 
who saw his own children serve his own subjects as instru¬ 
ments against him, and who, whirled to and fro, up to his last 
hour, by domestic feuds, experienced ^on his death-bed the 
bitterest feeling a man can carry with him to the totnb, that 
of dying by a parricide. 

^ Propter (^uod p&uci eorum. .fine laadabili decisseruut, non dimidiantes 
dies 6 U 0 S miserabiliter interierunt. .nec naAiraliter, nec legitime, sed 
per hyaUrm ^roUron^ in insula occupata regnaR'erunt. (Girald. Camb., 
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BOOK XI. 

FBOM THE accession' OF KING RICHARD I. TO THE EXECD- 
•TION OF THE SAXON, WILLIAM LONGBEARD. 

1190—1196. 

State of Ireland under the Anplo-Noniims—Three^opiJations in Ireland 
—Insurrection oi the Irish—Political conduot of a papal legate—Con¬ 
quest of the kingdom of Ulster—Inv^ion of tl^t of Connaught—Prince 
Jobt^^on of Henry II., sent into Iteland—Insuh offered to the Irish 
chieftains—Fresh insurrection—Inr^erate bostilily of the two races— 
Petition of the Irish to the pope—Ontelties of (he Anglo-Irish—Un¬ 
yielding patriotism of the native Irish—Tenacity of the Cambrian race 
—Popular belief respecting king Arthur—Pretended discovery of the 

• tomb of Arthur—Prediction of a Welshman to Henry II.—Accession of 
Biclt^d I.—Ilis first administrative measures—He departs for the Cru¬ 
sades—His quarrel with the people of Messina—Misunderstanding be¬ 
tween him and the kin§_of France—Their reconciliation—Ordinance of 
the tw9 kings—Taking of Acre—Return of the king of France—State 

* of affairs in England—Quarrel between the chancellor William de Long- 
ch&mp . and earl J|^u, king Richard's brother—Impeachment of the 
ehancellor—Convocation of the citizens of London—'Dismissal of the 
chancellor—His fliglTt—Hi| arrtgt—Accusations brought by the king 
of France against ki^ Bichan-d—Feigned apprehensions of assassina¬ 
tion—Institution of uie gardes-du-corps—Fresh complaints of Philip 
agtinst Richard—Departure of king Richard—He lands oir the coast of 
Istria-r-His arrest and imprisoiynent—Intrigues of the king of France 
and of earl John—King HicLard acknowledges himself vassal of the em¬ 
peror—Alliance between earl John and the king of France—Richard 

. ranscrmed—His release and return to England—Siege of Nottingham— 
Visit of the king to Sherwood Forest—Robert, or Rubin Houd, king of 
the outlaws—Popularity of the outlaws—Character of Robin Hood— 
Popular ballad on Rqbin Hood—His long celebrity—Tradition respect¬ 
ing his death—Outlaws of Cumberland—Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, 
Bfid William of Cloudesly—Fr^ebooting loses its patriotic colouring— 
King Richard resumes his crown—Ambition of the king of France— 
War between the two kings—Treachery of earl John—Restoration of 
—Pobcy of the northerly populations—In\»rview of the two kings 
' • —State of Auvergne—"Yhe king ofFronce attacks that country—Sir- 
^veiites of king Richard and of the earl of Auvergne—State of England— 
^axon families—Assemblies of the London citizens—Cbaracter of Wil- 
uani Longbeard—Conspiracy of the Londoners—Longbeard tried and 
exeontod—He popularly passes for a martyr—Observations. 

• 

imposaibUify of combining every fact in one narrative, 
now compels the historian to return to the epoch at which 
Henry IL received from pope Alexander IH. the bull invest- 
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ing him with ths lordship of all Ireland. The king hereupon 
immediately despatched the Normans, William Fitz-Ehne, and 
Nicholas, dean of Wallingford, who, on their arrival-in Ireland, 
convoked a syAod of all the high clergy of the newly conquered 
provinces.* ’ The diploma of Alexander III. and the buU of 
Adrian IV. were solsnnly read in thi^ assembly, and ratified 
by the Irish Jjishops, involved by their first submission in fresh 
acts of weakness. ^ Several, howevft, soon repehtSd, and took 
part in the ^onspir«ies which were sScretly carried on in the 
places occupied by^e Ne«man garrisons, or even in the open 
resistance of the BtUl fr%e provinces on the Shannon and the 
Boyne. Lawrence, archbisTiop of Dublin, one of the first 
who had sworn fealty to the conqueror, engaged in several 
patriotic insurrections, and from the friend of the foreigners, 
became the object of their hatred and persecution.^ They re¬ 
placed him by a Norman, John Comine, who, to aecomplish 
his new mission, conducted himself in such sort towards the 
nativeSjjthat his countrymen gave’him, in jest, the surname of 
Ecorche-villain.^ , 

In a few years, the conquest extended, as far as the eastern 
and southern frontiers of the kingdoms of Connaught and 
Ulster. A line of fortresses and pahsadoed redoubts, stretching 
along the, frontier of the invaded territory, procpred it the 
Norman appellation of Pal or the Pale. Every foreign baron, 
knight, or squire, quartered within the Pale, had taken care 
to fortify hfe domain; e,ach h^ a castle, great or small, accord¬ 
ing to his rank and wealth. The low'est class of the conquer¬ 
ing army, and in particular the English soldiers, labourers, or 
merchant^ dwelt together iii entrenched camps, formed round 
the castles of their leaders, or in the towns which the natives 
had partly 83)andoned. The English language,wa3 spoken in the 
streets and market-places of these towns, and the French in 
the fortresses newly erected_by-the lords of the conquest. 
AJl the names of these chiefs that history has preserved, are 
Erench, as Eaymond de Caen, Gu^utne B’errand, Guillaume 

‘ Giraldus Cambrensia, Hibernia expxignata, p. 78T. 

• Campion, History of Irtlaud, 02—(14; Haniuer, Chronicle oj Ireland^ 
p. 102 : two works of the most exact autljority in all that relates to the 
conquest of Ireland by the Anglo-Nolnmns; foi^fully, and, in many casei^' 
literally extracted from the ohgiDal document^. 

' 3 Girald. C§B?b., i(f Juja pT 79&. C,wnpioUi P- *56. Haiuyer, p. 105. 
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Maquerel, Robert Digarre, Henri Bluet, Jean de Courcy, 
Hughes le Petit, and the numerous family of the Fite-Gera-jlds, 
who were also called Gerauldines.' Thus the English who 
hod come to Ireland in the train of the Anglo-Normans, were 
in a middle state between the latter and the natives, and their 
language, the most despised in their owrfcountry, held in the 
island of Erin an intenxiMiiate Tank between that of the new 
government and the Gallib idiom of the conquered. All that 
remained of Irish population within the in^losuroof the Pale, 
or the Anglo-Norman territory, was soon confounded in one 
common servitude, no distinction remaining between the friend 
of the foreigners and the man who had resisted them; all be¬ 
came equal in the eyes of the conquerors, as soon as they no 
longer needed assistance. In the kingdom of Leinster, as 
elsewhere, they only left to the inhabitants of their land and 
property, that which was not worth the taking from them. 
They who had called in the Normans and fought with them, 
repented and revoltedbut wanting organization, th§y could 
not carry on their revolt, and the foreigners accused them of 
fickleness and perfit\y. These interested reproaches passed 
into contemporary history, which at every, page lavishes them 
upon all of Irish race.^ 

Toward^ the year 1177, the men of Connaught and Ulster, 
not content with defending the approaches to their’own coun¬ 
try, resolved to attempt the enfranchisement of the invaded 
territory. They advanced as far as Dublin; but, "unskilled in 
the art of besieging, they did not succeed in gaining posses¬ 
sion of this city, which had been recently fortified, and were 
thus arrested in Aheir progress. ■■■ The Normans, lo compel 
them to retreat by a powerful diversion, entered Ulster, 
under the command of Jcdm ,de Courcy. Thia 'manoeuvre 
obliged the king of Connaught to quit the Uouth-eastem 
country, and to return northwards; many of the ^ncient chiefs, 
and even of the Irish bishops of the Anglo-Norman territory, 
joined his army.* ‘ •' •- 

> Hanmer, p. 136. Campioo, p. 65 . Harris, HHxmictt, (Dutliu, 
j7V0) part ii. p. <112- 

' * iDterfeetis juibueduu Anglicis qul inter eos h&bitatkinem elegeraat, et 
'^uonuB nafM pbrs in eorum eiercitn fnit. (Hemingfnrd, Chrrni., p. 502.) 

* Canstantas in levitate, £4e)M in pbrftdia eua. (Giraldas Cunbreae,) 

* Girold. Caspb., Hibernia txjntji., p. 792 . Hanmer, p.’ 140, 
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At this time a cardinal, named Vivian, who had been sent 
by the pope to Scotland to collect money, having succeeded 
in hi.s,mission, 4mied in the north of Ireland, in the district 
whither the wat had ju.st been transferred. Notwithstanding 
all the evil that the Roman church had inflicted upon Ireland, 
the legate was received with great honour by the chiefs of 
the Irish army; they intreated him, with deference, to counsel 
them, and to tell them whether it was not lawful for them to 
oppose with all their power the usurpation of the king of 
England. From fear or calculation, the pontifical legate gave 
them the reply they desked, and even exhorted them to fight 
to the death in defence ef their country. This encouragement 
excited an universa,! joy and a warm friendship towards the 
cardinal, who, without losing any time, -announced that he 
would make a collection for the church of Rome. In the ful¬ 
ness of their content, the chiefs of the army and the people 
gave as much as they could, and the legate, continuing his 
journ^, entered the Anglo-Norman territory. 

Arrived at Dublin, he was ill received by the king’s barons 
and justiciaries, who reproached him with having encouraged 
the Irish to resistance, and ordered him to depart forthwith, 
unless he chose publicly to retract what he had said. The 
cardinal, w-ithout hesitation, proclaimed king Henry II. sove¬ 
reign and lawful master of Ireland, and, in the name of the 
church, fulminated a decree of excommunication against 
every native who did not acknowledge him. The Normans 
were as delighted at this sentence as their adversaries had 
been at the approbation bestowed on their patriotic devotion, 
and the legate filled his coffers at leisure throughout the con¬ 
quered part of the island. He then wept to visit the Norman 
army, which had just invaded Ulster. This army suffered 
greatly frofci a scarcity of provisionsi,.^becan8e, at their ap¬ 
proach, the inhabitants kid or burned their provisions, or 
stored them in the churches, to stay fAe "pillage of the fo¬ 
reigners by the fear of sacrilege. IF such scruples did not 
wholly check the soldiery, they, at least, produced in them 
a certain degree of moral restraint, which, added to their 
physical privations, delayed the progress of the campaign. 
The chief of the expedition, John de Courcy, asked the car¬ 
dinal if they who fought for the rights of king Henry, could 
not, without sin, force open the doors of the churches and 
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take thep^oVi^ions fro» them? “In thi^case,” answer^ the 
accommodating Boman, “the Irish alone would be guilty of 
•sacrilege, who, to sustain their rebellion, 'dare to transform 
the church.pf God into a granary and a storehouse.”' 

The invhsion of Ulster was successful, though incomplete: 
4he maritime towns and low country fell into the hands of the 
foreigners; but the mountainous districts remained free, and 
the natives collected there, and carried on a guerilla warfare.^ 
While flohn de Courcy was fortifying himself in his new con- 
qnest, the Norman Mile or Milon, who styled himself Mile 
de Cogham, because he possessed an estate of that name in 
England, crossed the river Shannon With six hundred horse, 
and entered the province of Connaught., He was followed 
thither by Hugh de Lacy, who was, accompanied by greater 
forces. On their approach, the inhabitants withdrew to the 
forests, driving their cattle before them, taking away all they 
could, dnd burning the rest, together with their houses. This 
system of defence would probably have succeeded, had not 
the king of Connaught, wLo hitherto had shown himself the 
bravest man in Ireland, requested to capitulate, and consented 
to acknowledge himself liegeman of the king of England." 
Hie defection weakened the spirit of his people; but the na¬ 
ture of their country, the most mountainous in the island, and 
intersected by lakes and marshes, prevented the Anglo- 
Normans from completely effecting its conquest. They ob¬ 
tained few lands there, .and^settled in but a limited number; 
the only bond of subjection by which they retained their au¬ 
thority over this part of Ireland being the oath of 'vassalage 
sworn by the chief who had become their friend. 

Hugh de Lacy married one of the daughters of this chief, 
and his companions in victory, dispersed among the native 
populatioil, married, ilske himself, ■ women of th% country.'* 
W^^er fropi the tendency to imitation, natufal to man, or 
fijoin ft politic ddbira toHngratiate themselves with the na¬ 
tives, they gradually qfiitted the manners and customs of the 
Nqrmans for those of the Irish, .having at their banquets a 
harper, -and preferring music and poetry to tournaments and 
warlike jousts.® This change greatly displeased the barons 

' Hanmer, p. 14B. Campion, p. 60. 

’ Oirald. Camb., ut sup. p. 794. = Hanmet, p. 30B. 
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settled in the southern and eastern provinces, where the na¬ 
tives, reduced to servitude and held in contempt by their 
lords,, inspired the latter with no desire to imitate them. 
They treated those who adopted the usages or married the 
women of the country, as degenerate and misallied, and the 
children born of these marriages were regarded as very infe¬ 
rior in nobility to those of pure Norman race. Moreover, 
they distrusted them, fearing least the tie of relationship 
should some day attach them to the cause of the conquered 
people; which, however, did not take place until many cen¬ 
turies after. 

On the other hand, the king of England distrusted the 
lords settled in Ireland, alarmed at the idea that, sooner or 
later, one of them might undertake to found a new empire in 
that island. To avert this danger, Henry II. resolv ed to send 
one of his sons to represent him, under the title of king of 
Ireland; and, as he could not trust any of the three eldest, who 
were alone capable of properly fulfilling the mission, he selected 
John, the youngest of all, scarcely as yet fifteen.* The day 
on which this prince received knighthood at Westminster, his 
father made all the conquerors of the isle of Erin swear 
to him the oath of vassalage. Hugh de Lacy and Mile de 
Cogham did homage to him for Connaught, and John de 
Gourcy for Ulster. The south-western part of the island 
was not yet subjected: it was offered in fief to two brothers, 
Herbert and Josselin de la Pommeraye, upon the sole condi¬ 
tion that they should conquer it; they refused the gift, which 
seemed to them too onerous. But Philip de Brause accepted 
it, and did homage for it to the new king of Ireland, declar¬ 
ing that he held of him, for the service of sixty men, a dis¬ 
trict into which no Norman had yet penetrated.^ 

The fourth son of Henry' II. embarked in April 1185, 
and landed at Waterford, accompanied by Robert le Pauvre, 
hi.s marshal, and a great number of young men, brought up 
at the court of England, who had nefer seen Ireland, and 
who, alike strangers to the conquerors of the country and to 
the natives, followed the new king, in the hope of making a 
rapid fortune at the expense of both. Upon landing, John 

' Hoger. de Hovelen, p. 507, Hanmer, p. 150. 

‘ Hoger. de Hoveden, he, sup. cit. 
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proceeded to Dublin, where he was received with great cere¬ 
mony by the archbishops and all the Anglo-Normans of the 
district. . Many of the Irish chiefs who had sworn fealty to 
king Henry and to the foreign barons, came to salute the 
young prince, according to the form of their country. 

This ceremonial was much less refined than that of the 
Norman court; it left each man free to give to the person in¬ 
vested with sovereign power, the token of aflPeetion he thought 
fit, and in the way he thought fit. The Irish had no idea 
but that they were to follow the ancient customs, and, accord¬ 
ingly, one simply bowed before the son of king Henry, 
another shook hands with him, a third wished to embrace 
him; but the Normans regarded this familiarity as imperti¬ 
nent, and treated the native chiefs as rude, unmannerly, un¬ 
taught churls. Amusing themselves with insulting them, 
they pulled their long beards, or their hair, which hung down 
on each side of the head, or touched their dress with a con¬ 
temptuous air, or pushed them towards the door. These in¬ 
sults did not remain unavenged, and the same day all the 
Irish chiefs left Dublin in a body. Many people of the sur¬ 
rounding districts, taking w'ith them their children and their 
goods, followed them, and sought, refuge, some in the south 
with the king of Limerick, who still struggled against the 
conquest; others with the king of Connaught, who soon 
placed himself at the head of a new patriotic insurrection.' 

In the almost general war .which then arose between the 
Irish and their conquerors, a circumstance favourable to the 
former was the jealousy of the young king’s courtiers towards 
the barons and knights of the conquest. Having nothing to 
lose in this war, they looked upon it as an occasion presented 
to them of supplanting the first settlers in their commands 
and their position. They accused and calumniated them to 
the son of Henry II., who, frivolous, careless, and devoted to 
the companions of his pleasures, despoiled in their favour the 
founders and supporfers of the Norman power in Hibernia. 
He spent in debauchery aU the money received from England 
for the payment of the troops; his army, ill commanded and 
discontented, obtained little success against the insurgents, 
and the cause of the conquerors began to be in danger. As 
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soon as this peril was felt, the young king and his courtiers 
fled and quitted the island, taking with them all the money 
they could collect, and leaving the two populations really 
interested in the war, to fight it out between them.^ 

The struggle of these two races of men continued for a 
long period, under every form, in open country and in towns, 
by strength and by stratagem, by open attack and by assassi- 
iKition. The same spirit of hatred to the foreign power 
which, in England, had strewed with Norman corses the forests 
of Yorkshire and Northumberland, now filled with them the 
lakes and marshes of Erin. A feature giving a peculiar cha¬ 
racter to the conquest of the latter country is, that the con¬ 
querors of Ireland, ranking as oppressors in reference to the 
natives, were reduced to that of oppressed, in reference to 
their countrymen who had remained in England. The evil 
that the sons of the conquerors inflicted upon the subjugated 
nation, was in part retaliated upon them by the kings of whom 
they held, who, doubting their fidelity, regarded them almost 
as a foreign race. There was, however, infinite difference 
betw'een the tyrannies which the English, established in Ire¬ 
land, underwent from the government of England, and those 
which they themselves inflicted on the natives for a long 
aeries of ages. A document of the fourteenth century may 
answer the purpose of much detail, and complete, for the 
reader, the idea of a conquest in the middle ages. 

“ To pope John, Donald O’Neyl, king of Ulster, and the 
inferior kings of that territory, and all the population of Irish 
race. 

“ Most holy father, we transmit to you some exact and true 
information of the state of our nation and the injustice we 
sutfer, and which our ancestors have suflfered, from the kings 
of England, and their agents, and the English barons bom in 
Ireland. After having driven us by violence from our spacious 
habitations, from our fields and our paternal inheritances; after 
having forced us, in order to save our lives, to fly to the 
mountains, the marshes, the woods, and the hollows of the 
rocks, they continually harass us in these miserable qsylums 
to expel us thence, and appropriate the whole of our country 
to themselves. From this there results between them and us an* 
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implacable enmity; and it was a former pope who placed us 
in this deplorable situation. They had promised this pope 
to form the people of Hibernia to good manners, and to- give 
them good laws: but far from so doing, they have destroyed 
all the written laws which heretofore governed us. Tliey 
have left us without laws, the better to accomplish our ruin: 
or have established perfectly detestable laws, of which the 
following are examples. 

“ It is a rule in the courts of justice of the king of Eng¬ 
land in Ireland, that any man, not of Irish race, may bring 
any sort of action against an Irishman, while this power is pro¬ 
hibited to all Irishmen, lay or clerical. When, as too often 
happens, an Englishman assassinates an Irishman, priest or lay¬ 
man, the assassin is not corporally punished, or even made to 
pay a fine: on the contrary, the more considerable among us the 
■assassinated man, the more is the murderer excused, honoured, 
and recompensed by his countrymen, even by the ecclesiastics 
and bishops. No Irishman may dispose of his property on 
his death-bed, but the English appropriate it all. . All the? 
religious orders established in Ireland upon the English terri¬ 
tory are forbidden to receive any Irishman into their houses. 

“ The English, who have dwelt among us for many long 
years, and who are called men of mixed race, are not less 
cruel towards us than are the others. Sometimes they invite 
to their table the greatest men of our land, and treacherously 
kill them at board, or while they sleep. It is thus that Thomas 
de Clare, having invited to his house Brien the Red, of Tho- 
mond, his brother-in-law, put him to death by surprise, after 
having partaken with him of the same consecrated host, 
divided into two parts. These crimes they deem honourable 
and praiseworthy; it is the belief of all their laity, and many 
of their churchmen, that there is no more sin in killing an 
Irishman than in killing a dog. Their monks boldly assert 
that, for having killed^a man of our nation (which too often 
happens), they would not abstain one single day from saying 
mass. As a proof of this, the monks of the order of Citeaux, 
established at Granard, in the diocese of Armagh, and those 
of the same order at Tnes, in Ulster, daily attack in arms, 
wound and kiU the Irish, and yet regularly say mass. Brother 
Simon, of the order of Minorites, a relation of the bishop of 
Coventry, has publicly declared from the pulpit that there is 
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not the 3lighte.st sin in killing or robbing an Irishman. In a 
word, all maintain that they are at full liberty to take from 
ua, if-they can, our lands and our goods, and their conscience 
does not reproach them for this, even at the hour of death. 

“ These grievances, added to the difference of language and 
of manners which exists between them and us, destroy every 
hope of our ever enjoying peace or truce in this -world, so 
great on their side is the desire to rule, so great on ours the 
legitimate and natural desire to throw off an insupportable 
servitude, and to recover the inheritance of our ancestors. 
We preserve in our heart’s core an inveterate hatred, the re¬ 
sult of long memories of injustice, of the murder of our 
fathers, our brothers, our cousins, which will never be for¬ 
gotten, either by us or by our sons. Thus, then, without 
regret or remorse, so long as we shall live, we shall fight them 
in defence of our rights, ceasing only to combat and injure 
them when they themselves, through want of power, shall 
cease to do us evil, and when the Supreme Judge shall take 
vengeance on their crimes, which we firmly hope will happen 
sooner or later. Until then, we will, for the recovery of that 
independence which is our natural right, make war upon them 
to the death, constrained as we are thereto by necessity, and 
preferring to confront the peril as brave men than to languish 
amidst insult and outrage.”' 

This promise of war to the death, made more than four hun¬ 
dred years ago, is not yet forgotten; and, melancholy circum¬ 
stance, but well worthy to be remarked, blood has been shed 
in our own times, in Ireland, in the old quarrel of the con¬ 
quest. The hour when this quarrel will be terminated, belongs 
to a future that we cannot as yet discern; for, notwithstand¬ 
ing the mixture of races, the intercommunion of every kind 
brought about by the course of centuries, hatred to the Eng¬ 
lish government still subsists, as a native passion, in the mass 
of the Irish nation. Ever since the hoijr of invasion, this race 
of men has invariably desired that which their conquerors did 
not desire, detested that which they liked, and liked that 
which they detested. She whose misfortunes were in a degree 
caused by the ambition of the popes, attached herself to the 
doctrines of popery with a sort of fury, the instant that Eng-» 
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land emancipated herself from them. This indomitable per- 
tinacy, this faculty of preserving through centuries of misery 
the remembrance of their lost liberty, and of never despairing 
of a cause always defeated, always fatal to those who have 
dared to defend it, is perhaps the strangest and the noblest 
example ever given by any nation. 

Something of the tenacity of memory and of the national 
spirit which characterize the Irish race has been exhibited, A 
the same epochs, by the native Welsh. Weak as they were at 
the close of the twelfth century, they still hoped not only to 
recover the conquered portion of their own immediate coun¬ 
try, but a return of the time when they possessed the island 
of Britain. Their immoveable confidence in this chimerical 
hope, made such an impression upon those who observed it, 
that in England, and even in France, the Welsh w-ere con¬ 
sidered to possess the gift of prophecy.* The verses in which 
the ancient Cambrian poets had expressed, with effusion of 
soul, their patriotic wishes and expectations, were looked upon 
as mystic predictions, the exposition of which it was sought 
to discover in the great events of the day.^ Hence the singu¬ 
lar celebrity which Myrdhin, a bard of the seventh century, 
enjoyed five hundred years after his death, under the name 
of Merlin the Enchanter. Hence also, the extraordinary re¬ 
nown of king Arthur, the hero of a petty nation, whose 
existence was scarcely known upon the continent. But the 
books of this petty nation werer so full of poetry, they had so 
powerful an impress of enthusiasm and conviction, that once 
translated into other languages, they became most attractive 
reading for foreigners, and the theme upon which the romance 
writers of the middle ages most frequently constructed their 
fictions. It was thus that the old war-chief of the Cambrians 
appeared, in the fabulous histories of the Norman and French 
trouv^res, the ideal of a perfect knight, and the greatest 
king that ever wore crpwn. 

Not content to adorn this personage with every knightly 
perfection, many foreigners believed in his return, well nigh 
as firmly as did the Welsh themselves; this opinion gained 
ground even among the conquerors of Wales, whom it terrified 
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despite all their efforts to conquer the impression; various 
reports, each more fantastic than the rest, nourished this 
belief. Now it was said that pilgrims, returning from the 
Holy Land, had met Arthur in Sicily, at the foot of Mount 
Etna;* now, that he had appeared in a wood in Lower Brit¬ 
tany, or that the foresters of the king of England, in making 
their rounds by moonlight, often heard a great noise of horns, 
and met troops of hunters, who said they formed part of the 
train of king Arthur.'^ Lastly, the tomb of king Arthur was 
nowhere to be found; it had often been sought but never dis¬ 
covered, and this circumstance seemed a confirmation of all 
the reports in circulation.^ 

The contemporary historians of the reign of king Henry 11. 
admit that aU these things formed for the IVelsh a ground¬ 
work for national enthusiasm, and great encouragement in 
their resistance to foreign rule."* The stronger minded 
among the Anglo-Normans ridiculed what they called the 
Breton Hope; but this hope, so vivid, so real, that it commu¬ 
nicated itself by contagion even to the enemies of the Cam¬ 
brians, gave umbrage to the statesmen of the court of Eng¬ 
land.^ To give it a mortal blow, they resolved to discover 
the tomb of Arthur, and this they did in the following manner. 
About the year 1189, a nephew of the king, named Ilenrj'de 
Sully, ruled the abbey of Glastonbury, raised on the site of 
the building whither popular tradition related that the great 
Cambrian chief had retired, to await the cure of his wounds. 
This abbot all at once announced, that a bard of Pembroke¬ 
shire had had a revelation as to the sepulchre of king Ai-thur; 
and hereupon extensive excavations were commenced within 
the walls of the monastery, care being taken the while to 
keep apart all persons who were likely to raise doubts on the 
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subject.’ The desired discovery was of course made, and 
there was found, say the contemporaries, a Latin inscription 
engraved on a metal plate, and bones of an, extraordinary 
size. These precious remains were raised with great marks 
of respect,’’ and Henry II. had them placed in a magnificent 
coffin, of which be did not grudge the expense, thinking him¬ 
self amply repaid by the injury done to the Welsh, in de¬ 
priving them of their long cherished hope, of the superstitioh 
which animated their courage, and shook that of their con¬ 
querors.® 

The patriotic determination of the Cambrians, however, 
survived the hope of king Arthur’s return, and they were 
still far from resigning themselves to foreign rule. This 
disposition of mind gave them confidence in themselves, so 
undoubting that it almost seemed to partake of insanity. In 
an expedition which king Henry II. made in person to the 
south of Wales, a Cambrian chief, under the influence of one 
of those family feuds which were the capital vice of the 
nation, came to his camp and joined him. The king received 
him as a valuable auxiliary, and questioning him on the probable 
chances of the war: “Dost thou think,” he said, “that the 
rebels can withstand my army?” At this question, patriotic 
pride awakened in the heart of the Welshman. Looking at 
the king with an air at once calm and assured, he answered: 
“ King, your potver may, to a certain extent, weaken and 
injure this nation, but utterly to destroy it requires the anger 
of God. In the day of judgment no other race, no other 
tongue than that of the Kymrys will answer for that corner 
of the earth to the Sovereign Judge.”'* 

The historians do not say in what terms Henry 11. replied 
to these words, so impressed wdth imperturbable conviction; 
but the idea of the prophetic skill of the W’'elsh was not 
-without power over him; at least, so his flatterers thought, 
for his name is foun^, by interpolation, in many of the old 
poems attributed to the bard Myrdhin.® 

One day, as the same king, returning from Ireland, passed 
through Pembrokeshire, a countryman accosted him, to com- 

> Cambro-Briton, ii. 306. 
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municate an entirely religious prediction, remarkable only for 
the circumstances which accompanied it. The Welshman, 
thinking that , a king of England must needs understand 
English, addressed Henry II. in that language, thus: “ God 
holde ye, king.”^ This salutation was followed by an harangue 
of which the king understood but a few words; wishing to 
answer, and unable to do so, he said in French to his squire: 
“•Ask this peasant if he is telling us his dreams.” The 
squire, whose less elevated position enabled him to converse 
with Saxons, served as an interpreter between his master and 
the Cambrian.^ Thus, to the fifth king of England since the 
Conquest, the English language was almost a foreign tongue. 
The son and successor of Henry II., Richard, upon whose 
reign our history now enters, could just as little converse in 
English; but then he spoke and wrote equally well the two 
Romane languages of Gaul, that of the north and that of the 
south, the tongue of oui and the tongue of uc. 

The first administrative act of Richard I., when his father 
(as we have seen) was buried in the church of Fontevrault, 
was to arrest Stephen de Tours, seneschal of Anjou and 
treasurer of Henry II. He shut him up, chained hand and 
foot, in a dungeon, which he did not quit until he had given 
up to the new king all the deceased king’s money, and his 
own too.3 Richard then crossed the Channel, accompanied 
by his brother John, and, on his arrival in England, took the 
same precautions as on the continent; he hastened to the 
various royal treasuries in different cities, and had their con¬ 
tents collected, weighed and enumerated. The love of gold 
was the first passion manifested by the new monarch; and as 
soon as he had been consecrated and crowned, according to 
ancient custom, he began to seU everything he possessed, 
lands, castles, towns, his whole demesne, and in some places 
the domains of others, if we are to credit an historian of the 
time.^ 

Many rich Normans, priests and laymen, profited by the 
opportunity, and bought, at a cheap rate, portions of the 
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large share of the conquest which William the Bastard had 
reserved for himself and his successors.* The Saxon bur¬ 
gesses of many towns belonging to the king, clubbed together 
to purchase their houses, and to become, for an annual rent, 
proprietors of the place they inhabited.^ By the operation 
of such a compact or treaty, the town making it became a 
corporation, regulated by olficers responsible to the king for 
the payment of the municipal debt, and to the citizens for the 
employment of the money raised by personal contributions. 
The reigns of the successors of Richard I. exhibit many of 
these conventions by which the cities of England gradually 
emerged from the condition to which the Norman Conquest 
had reduced them,** and it is wholly probable that he him¬ 
self used this mode of filling his cofiers, at a time when he 
seemed to neglect no means of so doing. “ I would sell Lon¬ 
don,” he said to his courtiers, “if I could find a purchaser.”* 

The money thus accumulated by the king of England in 
the first months of his reign, seemed destined to the expenses 
of the expedition to the Holy Land, which he had sworn to 
accomplish in common with Philip of France. Yet Richard 
displayed little haste to set out; his companion in pilgrimage 
was obliged to send ambassadors to England to remind him 
of his plighted word, and to inform him that the time of de¬ 
parture was definitively fixed for the festival of Easter. 
Richard, seeing no excuse for further delay, convoked at 
London a general assembly of his earls and barons, at which 
all those who with him had made a vow to take up the 
cross, swore to be at the place of meeting without fail. The 
ambassadors took this oath upon the soul of the king of 
France, and the barons of England upon the soul of their 
own king. Vessels were collected at Dover, and Richard 
crossed the sea.** 

Upon the point of departure for the new crusade, the 
kings of England and prance made a compact of alliance and 
brotherhood-in-arms, swearing that each would maintain the 
life and honour of the other; that neither would fail the 
other in the hour of danger; that the king of France would 

■ 75. p. 660. 
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defend the rights of the king of England, as he would his 
own city of Paris, and the king of England those of the other 
king, as he would those of his own city of Rouen. Richard 
sailed from one of the ports of southern Gaul, which, from 
the frontiers of Spain to the coast of Italy, between Nice and 
Yenitimille, were all free, depending nominally on the crown 
of Arragon.' King Philip, who had no maritime town on 
tlfe Mediterranean, w^ent to Genoa, and embarked in vessels 
furnished him by this rich and powerful city.^ The fleet of 
the king of England joined him by the Straits of Gibraltar; 
and the two kings, having coasted along Italy, took up their 
winter quarters in Sicily.^ 

This island, conquered a century before by the Norman 
lords of Apulia and Calabria, formed, with the opposite ter¬ 
ritory, a kingdom acknowledging the suzerainty of the holy 
see. In the year 1139, Roger, first king of Sicily and Na¬ 
ples, had received from pope Innocent II. investiture by the 
standard. After the reign of his son and that of his grand¬ 
son, the crown fell to one of his natural sons, named Tancred, 
who had acceded shortly previous to the arrival of the two 
kings at Messina. Both were received with great marks of 
respect and friendship; Philip had lodgings provided for him¬ 
self and his barons within the town; and Richard established 
himself outside the walls, in a house surrounded by a vineyard. 

One day that he was walking in the environs of Messina, 
accompanied by a single knight, he heard the cry of a falcon 
in the house of a peasant. Falcons, like all other birds of 
chase, were at this time in England, and even in Normandy, 
noble property, prohibited to villeins and burghers, and re¬ 
served for the amusement of barons and knights. Richard, 
forgetting that in Sicily things were not exactly as they were 
in his own kingdom, entered the house, seized the bird, and 
was about to carry it away; but the Sicilian peasant, though 
the subject of a king of Norman race, jvas not accustomed to 
suflTer what the English endured; he refflsted, and, calling his 
neighbours to his aid, he drew iris knife upon the king. 
Richard endeavoured to use his sword against the peasants 
who coUeeted around him, but the weapon breaking in his 
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hands, he was fain to flee, pursued with sticks and stones.' 
Shortly after this adventure, the habit of going any length 
in England with the villeins and burghers, involved the 
king in a more serious affair. There was, near Messina, 
on the coast of the Straits, a monastery of Greek monks, 
which its position rendered very strong: Richard, thinking 
the building commodious for holding his stores, expelled the 
monks and placed a garrison in it. But the inhabitants Uf 
Messina, resolved to show the foreign prince how greatly this 
act of contemptuous arrogance towards them displeased them, 
closed their gates, and refused the king of England’s people 
admission to the city. On hearing this, Richard, furious 
with anger, hastened to the palace of Tancred, and required 
him to chastise, without delay, the citizens who had dared to 
oppose a king. Tancred commanded the Messinese to abstain 
from hostilities, and peace seemed re-established; but Sicilian 
vindictiveness did not subside at the dictate of political con¬ 
siderations. Some days after, a troop of the most indignant 
and bravest of the citizens of Messina assembled on the 
heights around the quarters of the king of England, for the 
purpose of assailing him unexpectedly when he should pass 
with a limited train. AVeary of waiting, they attacked the 
house of a Norman officer, Hugh le Brun; there ensued a 
combat and a great tumult, which coming to the ears of 
Richard, who was then in conference with king Philip upon 
the affairs of the holy war, he hastened to arm himself and 
his people. With superior forces, he pursued the citizens to 
the gates of the town: the latter entered, but admission was 
refused to the Normans, upon whom there rained from the 
walls above, a shower of arrows and stones. Five knights 
and twenty sergeants of the king of England were killed; at 
length, his whole army coming up, broke down one of the 
gates, and, taking possession of the city, planted the banner 
of Normandy on all tl\e towers. 

During this combat, the king of France had remained a 
tranquil spectator, without, say the historians, offering any 
aid to his brother-in-pilgrimage; but when he saw the standard 
of the king of England floating on the ramparts of Messina, 
he demanded that this flag should be removed and replaced 
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by his own. This was the commencement of a quarrel be¬ 
tween the brothers-in-arms, which time only embittered. 
Richard would not yield to the pretensions of the king of 
France; but, lowering his banner, committed the city to 
the custody of the knights of the Temple until he obtained 
satisfaction from king Tancred for the conduct of the Messi- 
nese. The king of Sicily granted everything that was asked, 
and, more timid than a handful of hi.s subjects had shown 
themselves, he made his great officers swear, by his soul and 
their own, that he and his people, by land and by sea, would 
at all times maintain faith and peace with the king of Eng¬ 
land and all his people. 

In proof of his fidelity to this oath, Tancred gave Richard a 
letter, which he assured him had been sent to him by king 
Philip, and in which that monarch said that the king of England 
was a traitor, who had not observed the conditions of the last 
peace made with him, and that if Tancred and his people 
would fall upon him, by day or by night, the army of France 
would aid them. Richard kept this communication for some 
time secret; but in one of the frequent disputes resulting 
from their prolonged stay in the same place, he suddenly 
presented the letter to the king of France, and asked him if 
he recognised it? Without replying to this question, Philip 
assailed the king of England; “I see what it is,” said he; 
“ you seek a quarrel with me, as a pretext for not marrying 
my sister Aliz, whom you have sworn to wed; but be sure 
that if you abandon her, and take another wife, I w'ill be a 
life-long enemy of you and yours.” “I cannot marry your 
sister,” calmly answered Richard; “ for it is certain that site had 
a child by my father; as I can prove by good testimony, if you 
so require.”' This was not a discovery that Richard had 
only just made respecting hiS affianced bride; he had known 
of the affair at the time when, to injure his father, he 
showed as we have seen, so great a desire to conclude this 
marriage. But that which he had promised, ambitious to 
reign, he did not, as crowned king, deem himself bound to 
accomplish; and he made Philip undergo the proof, by evi¬ 
dence, of his sister’s shame. The facts, as it would seem, were 
incontestable; and the king of France, unable to persist in his 
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demand, released Richard from his promise of marriage, in 
consideration of ten thousand marks of silver, payable in four 
years. On this condition, says the contemporary narrator, 
he gave him leave to marry whomsoever he pleased.' 

Once more friends, the two kings set sail for the Holy 
Land, after having again sworn upon the relics and upon the 
Gospel, faithfully to sustain each other, going and returning. 
On the eve of departure, the following ordinance was pub¬ 
lished in the two camps;— 

“Know that it is forbidden to every one in the army, ex¬ 
cept the knights and priests, to play for money at any game 
whatever, during the transit; the priests and knights may 
play so long as they lose no more than twenty sous in one 
day and night, and the kings may play for as much as they 
w'ill. 

“ In the company of the kings, or in their ship, and with 
their permission, the royal sergeants-at-arms may play up to 
twenty sous; and so in the company of the archbishops, 
bishops, earls, counts, and barons, and with their permission, 
their sergeants may play to the same amount. 

“ But if, of their own authority, sergeants-at-arms, la¬ 
bourers or sailors, presume to play, the former shall be 
flogged once a day for three days; and the latter shall be 
plunged three times into the sea, from the top-mast.”- 

God, say the historians of the time, blessed the holy 
pilgrimage of these pious and sage kings. Philip arrived 
first off the city of Ptolemais or Saint Jean-d’Acre, then 
besieged by the Christians whom Salah-Edin had driven 
from Jerusalem and Palestine; Richard joined him hereafter 
a long delay, during which he had conquered the island of 
Cyprus from a prince of the race of Comnena. As soon as 
the two kings had united their forces, the siege of Acre ad¬ 
vanced rapidly; their heavy guns, their pierriers, their man- 
gonneaux, and their trebuchets did such execution upon the 
walls, that a breach was opened in a few days, and the gar¬ 
rison obliged to capitulate.® This victory, which produced the 
' most vivid enthusiasm among the Christians of the east, did 
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not, however, assure concord between the crusader princes. 
Despite the oath taken by the two kings upon the Gospel, 
thP)' and their soldiers hated and abused and calumniated each 
other inveterately.* 

Most of the chiefs of the army, whatever their rank or 
their country, were divided by rivalries, ambition, avarice, or 
pride. On the day of the taking of Acre, the king of Eng¬ 
land, finding the banner of the duke of Austria planted on 
the walls beside his own, had it taken down, torn, and thrown 
into a sewer.^ Shortly after, the marquis of Montferrat, who 
disputed with Guy de Lusignan the vain title of king of 
Jerusalem, was assassinated at Tyre by two fanatic Arabs, 
and the king of England was charged with having hired them 
to do the deed. Lastly, a few months afterwards, the king 
of France falling ill, thought, or feigned to think, that he had 
been poisoned by some secret agent of the king of England.^ 
Under this pretext he abandoned the enterprise he had vowed 
to achieve, and left his companions in pilgrimage to fight 
alone against the Saracens.■* Richard, more obstinate than 
he, continued with every effort the difficult task of reconquer¬ 
ing the holy city and the wood of the true cross. 

While performing, with little result, exploits that rendered 
his name an object of terror throughout the east, his kingdom 
of England was the theatre of great troubles caused by bis 
absence. The native English had not. Indeed, essayed a revolt 
against their lords of Norman race; but misunderstandings 
had arisen among the latter. On his departure for the crusade, 
king Richard had confided no authority to his brother John, 
who then bore no other title than that of earl of Mortain. 
Faithful to that old instinct of discord which he himself 
ascribed to all the members of his family, Richard distrusted 
and dishked his brother. A stranger to the family, a stranger 
even to Anjou and to Normandy, William de Isjngchamp, 
bishop of Ely, a native of Beauvais, had been charged by the 
king wdth the supreme direction of affairs, under the title of 
chancellor and grand justiciary of England. Lastly, king 
Richard had made his natural brother Geofl’roy swear that he 

^ Roger, de Horeden, p. 01)4. 
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■would not set foot in England until three years after Lis de¬ 
parture, his expectation being that he should return within 
that time.' 

The chancellor, William de Longchanip, master of the entire 
royal power, used it to enrich himself and his family; he 
placed his relations and friends of foreign birth in all the posts 
of prolit and honour: confided to them the custody of the 
castles and town.s, ■\vhich he took, under various pretences, 
from men of pure Kornian race, whom, equally with the 
English he made to feel the weight of insupjiortable ex¬ 
actions.- The authors of the time say that, thank.s to his 
rapine, no knight could keep his silver-plated baldric, no 
noble his gold ring, no woman her necklace, no Jew his 
merchandize.'* lie nttecteil the manners of a sovereign, and 
■sealed the public acts with his own seal, instead of 'with the 
seal of England;^ a numerous guard was posted round his 
palace; wherever he went, a thousand horse and more accom¬ 
panied him, and if he lodged in any man's house, three years’ 
income did not suffice to repair the expense he and his train 
had occasioned in one single day.’’ He procured at great ex¬ 
pense from France, truin'eres and jongleurs to sing in the 
public squares, verses wherein it was affirmed that the chan¬ 
cellor had not his equal in the world.'' 

John, earl of Mortaiii, the king’s brother, a man no less am¬ 
bitious and no less vain than the chaneellor, beheld with envy 
this power and ponij), which he would fain himself have dis¬ 
played. All whom the exactions of William de Longchanip 
angered, or who desired a political change wherein to make 
their I'ortune, formed a party around the earl, and an open 
struggle wn-s soon established between the two rivals. Their 
enmity broke forth in reference to one Gerard de Camville, a 
man of Komian race, whom the chancellor sought to deprive 
of the governorship, or, as it was then called, the vi.scouiity of 
Lincoln, which the king had sold to him." The chancellor, 
who wished to give this office to one of his friends, ordered 
Gerard to surrender the keys of the royal castle of Lincoln; 
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but the viscount resisted the order, declaring that he was 
liegeman of the earl John, and that he would not give up 
his fief, until he had been judged and condemned to forfeiture 
in the court of his lord,' On this refusal, the chancellor came 
with an array to besiege the castle of Lincoln, took it, and 
expelled Gerard de Camville, who demanded reparation for 
thi.s violence from John, as his suzerain and protector. As 
a^ort of reprisal for the injury done to his vassal, earl John 
seized upon the royal ciistle.s of Nottingham and Tickliil, 
placed his knights there, and unfurled his banner, protC'ting, 
says an ancient historian, that if the chancellor did not 
))rumptly do justice to Gerard, liis liegeman, he would visit 
him with a rod of iron.- The chancellor wa.s alarmed, and 
negotiated an accommodation, by which the earl remained in 
pos.se.ssiun of the two fortresses he had seized upon; this first 
step of jirinei; rlolin towards the authority his brother had 
feared to confide in him, was soon followed by mon* impor¬ 
tant attemjits. 

Geotlfoy, the natural son of Henry II., who had been ideeti d 
archbishop of York during his father’s life, but hiul long 
remained cvitliout confirmation by the pojie, at length obtained 
from Rome permis.sion to receive consecration from tlie jirc- 
late of Tours, the metropolitan of Anjou. Immediately after 
his consecration he dejiarted for lingland, notwithstanding tie- 
oath which the king hi.s brother had obliged him to take, Tlie 
chancellor received information of this; and as the archbishop 
was about to sail from the port of Wissant, messengers came 
to him, and forbad him, in the king’s name, to cross the sea. 
Geoffrey took no heeil to thi.s prohibition, and armed men 
were po'teil to seize him on landing. Having evaded them 
by disguising himself, he reached a mona-stery at Canterbury, 
the monks of w-hich received him, and concealed him in their 
house. But the rumour of his presence there soon spread; 
the monastery was invested by soldiers, and the archbishop, 
seized in the church a,s he was saying mass, was imprisoned 
in the castle of the city, under the charge of the con.stahle 
Matthew de Clare. This violent arrest created great excite¬ 
ment throughout England; and earl John, availing him¬ 
self of the occasion, openly took up his brotlier’.s cause, 
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and menacing])' ordered the chancellor to set the archbishop 
at liberty. The chancellor did nut venture to resist; and, 
becoming more daring, the earl of Mortain proce‘'‘ded to 
London, convoked the great council of barons and bi.shops, 
and charged William de Longchamp before them with having 
enormously abused the power which the king had confided to 
him. William bad dis|deased .so many persons, that his 
accuser was sure of a favourable audience. The as.5embly.of 
barons cited him to ajipcar before them; he refused, and, 
assembling troops, marched from Windsor, where he then 
was, to London, to prevent the barons from a.5sembling a 
second time. But the earl'.s troops met him at the. gates of 
the city, attacked and dis])crsed hi.s escort, and forced him 
to throw himself, in great haste, into the Tower of London, 
where he remained close shut up, while the barons and 
bishops, assembled in parliament, deliberated on his fate.* 

The majority of Ihem resolved to strike a decisive blow, 
and to remove the man to whom king Bichard had confided 
the viceroyalty, and who, aci'ording to legal forms, could not 
be depo.sed without tlie express order of the sovereign. In 
this daring enterprise, the earl of Mortain and the Anglo- 
Norman barons resolved to involve the Saxon inhabitants of 
London, in order to secure, if it became necessary to fight, 
the aid of that great city's population. On the day fixed for 
their assembly, they rang the great alarm bell; and as the 
citizens issued from their houses, persons stationed in various 
places told them to go to Saint Paul’s church.^ The traders 
and artisans went thither in crowds to .see. wliat was on foot; 
they were surprised to find assembled there the nobles of the 
land, the sons of the men of the conquest, with whom they 
had no other relations than those of villein and lord. Con¬ 
trary to their usual practices, the harons and prelates gave a 
cordial reception to the citizen.s, and a sort of transient fra¬ 
ternity appeared, despite the difference of social condition, 
between the Normans and Saxons. The latter understood as 
much as they could of the liarangues pronounced before them 
in the French language; and, the debate over, there was read 
a letter purporting to be from the king, dated at Messina, and 
setting forth that if the chancellor conducted himself ill in his 
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office, Le might be deposed, and the archbisliap id' Rouen sub¬ 
stituted for him. This having been read, the votes of the 
wholi; assembly were taken without distinction of race; and 
the Norman heValds proclaimed, that it had jtlea-ed John, 
earl of Mortain, the king’s brother, all the hislmjis. eurl>, and 
barons of the kingdom, and the citizens of London, to depose 
from his office the clianoellor, William de Longcltanip."' 

. Meantime the chancellor was close shut up in the Tower 
of London; he might have sustained a siege there; but. aban¬ 
doning every thought of defence, he ofl'ered to capitulate, 
liircss was granted him, on condition of his surrendering 
to the ai’chbisliop of Rouen, his successor, the keys of all the 
king'.s castles, lie was made to .swear not t<) ipiit Eng¬ 
land until he had made this .surrender, and his two brother.s 
Were imprisoned as hostages fur his word. He withdrew to 
C'atUi'rbury, and after staying there some day.s, rcMdved to 
flee, preferring to leave his brothers in danger of their lives 
than to restore the castles, by the possc.ssion of which he 
hoped to regain all he had lost. lie left the town on foot 
and disguised, having over his male attire a woman’s petti¬ 
coat and a cape with large sleeves; his head was covered with 
a veil of thick cloth, and he held a roll of cloth uiidiu' his 
:iriu, and a measure in his hand. In this guise, that of the 
fennde English traders of the period, the chancellor went to 
the .sea-coast, where he had to await for some time the ve.siel 
he had engaged to convey him abroad.^ 

lie sat down tranquilly on a .stone, wdth hi.s bundle on his 
knee.s; some passing tishermen's wives accosted him. asking 
the jirice of his cloth; but not know'ing a word of English, 
the chancellor made no answer, which greatly surprised the 
women. They went on, however; but other women came 
uji, saw the cloth, and e.xiuninlng it, asked the same question 
as their predecessors. The pretended trader continuing 
silent, the women repeated their question; at length, driven 
to extremity, the chancellor laughed affiud, thinking by .such 
;ui answer to e.scape from his emharrassraent. At this ill- 
timed mirth the women thought they were addrcs.sing an 
idiot or a mad woman, and raising his veil for further exami¬ 
nation, discovered the face uf a dark-complexiuned 111 : 111 , rc'- 
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cently shaved. Their cries of surprise aroused the workmen 
of the port, who, delighted with an object of diversion, threw 
themselves on the disguised person, dragged him about by his 
clothes, threw him down, and amused themselves with his 
futile efforts to escape from them or to make them understand 
who he was. Having dragged him for some time over the 
stones and mud, the fishermen and sailors ended hy shutting 
him up in a cellar, which he only quitted upon making hina- 
self known to the agents of the Norman authority.' 

Obliged to fulfil his engagements wdth the earl of Mortain 
and his partisans, the ex-chancellor gave up to them the keys 
of the castles, and thus obtained permission freely to leave 
England. On his arrival in France, he liastened to write 
word to king Richard that his brother John had seized upon 
all his fortresse.s, and would usurp his kingdom if he did not 
forthwith return.- Other news, still more alarming, soon 
reached the king of England in Palestine, lie learned that 
Philiit of France, passing through Rome, had induced the 
pope to release him from the oath of peace he had sworn to 
Richard, and that, on his arrival at Fontainebleau, he had 
boasted that lie would soon disturb the states of the king of 
England." Notwithstanding the distance which now^ sepa¬ 
rated him from Richard, king Philip still affected to fear 
some treachery or snare on his part.'* Once, on arriving at 
the castle of Pontoise for recreation, he suddenly appeared 
anxious, and hastily returned to Paris. lie immediately as¬ 
sembled his barons, and show'ed them letters just arrived, he 
said, from beyond seas, and which warned him to be on his 
guard, for that the king of England had, from the east, sent 
Itassassis or assassins to kill liim.'' 

Such was the name, then quite new in European languages, 
by which were designated certain Mahometans, fanatics in 
religion and patriotism, who thought to gain Paradise by de¬ 
voting themselve.s to kill by surprise the enemies of their 
faith. It was generally believed that there existed in the de¬ 
files of Mount Libanus a whole tribe of these enthusiasts, 
subject to a chief called the “ Old Man of the Mountain,’’ and 
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that the vassals of this mysterious personage joyfully ran to 
meet death at the first signal from their chief.' Tlu' iiaiue 
of Ifaschisc/ii, -by which he was designated in Arabic, was 
derived from that of an intoxicating plant, of which they 
made frequent use to exalt or stupify themselves.- 

It will be readily understood, that the name of these 
men who poniarded people without the slightest warning 
of their attack, stabbed generals of armies in the very 
midst of their soldiers, and who, so they liad struck their 
victim, themselves died laughing, necessarily inspired the 
western crusaders and pilgrims wdth great alarm. They 
brought back so vivid a memory of the terror they had 
felt at the more -word assassin, that tliis word soon jiassed 
into every mouth, and the most absurd tales of assas- 
sination readily found in Europe people disposed to credit 
them. This disposition existed, it would appear, in France, 
when king Philip a.ssembled his barons in parliament at Paris. 
Kone of them expressed a doubt as to the king’s danger; .and 
Philip, whether the more to excite hatred among his vassals 
against the king of England, or to give himself greater sctairity 
against his other eneraie.s and against his subjects themselves, 
surrounded his person with extraordinary precautions.’ " Con¬ 
trary to the custom of his ancestors,” say the contemporary 
writers, “ he was always escorted by armed men, and insti¬ 
tuted, fur more security, gu.ards of his body, selected from 
among the men most devoted to him, and armed with great 
maces of iron or brass.” It is mentioned, that some persons, 
who, with their previously accustomed familiarity, approached 
him too near, ran great risk of their lives. “ This royal inno¬ 
vation astonished and singularly displeased many.”' 

The ill effect produced by the institution of these body¬ 
guards, then called seryents a tnasses, obliged king Philip 
again to convoke the a.ssembly of the barons and bi.shops of 
France.’ He renewed before them bis former imputations 

1 GuUl. Neutrig . p. 4-10. Tbe appellation s/’nti [old nia/i), givr'ii by 
the crusaders to the chief of the tribe of Ass<issi/i.\ le a translation uf tbe 
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against the king of Englanil, assuring them that it was he who 
had caused the marquis of Montferrat to be killed at Tyre, in 
broad daylight, by assa.ssins in his pay.' “ Is it then astonish¬ 
ing,” asked the king, “that I should take more care of my- 
.self than u.snal:' nevertheless, if niy precautions seem to you un¬ 
befitting or superfluous, say .so, and I will discontinue them.”- 

The assembly of course an.swered, that whatever the king 
thought fit to do for his ))ersonal safety was proper and just; 
the body-guards were maintained, and the institution existed 
many centuries after the belief in the mysterious power of the 
Old Man of the Mountain had disappeared from France.* 
Another question addressed by king I’hilip to his barons was 
this ; “ Tell me, i.s it not fitting and lawful that I take prompt 
and full vengeance for the manifest injuries tliis traitor, 
Richard, lias done me?” Upon this point the reply wa.s still 
more unanimous, fur the b.arons of France were all animated 
with the old spirit of national rancour against the Norman 
power.* 

Notwithstanding the distance which then separated him 
from France, king Richard was quickly informed of these 
matters, because, in the fervour of zeal excited in Europe 
against the followers of M.ihomet, new pilgrims dejiarted 
every day ibr the Holy Land. The deposition of the chan¬ 
cellor, and the occupation of the fortresses by earl John, had 
greatly disturbed the king of England, who foresaw that, 
.sooner or later, his brother following the example he himself 
had given, would unite his projects of ambition with the pro¬ 
jects of liostility of the king of France. These fears troubled 
him to such a degree, that, despite the vow he had taken not 
to quit the Holy Land, so long as there remained an ass for 
him to eat,® he concluded a truce of three years, three months, 
and three days, with the Saracens, and departed for the 
west. 

Arrived off Sicily, he thought it might be dangerous for 
him to land in one of the ports of southern Gaul, because 
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most of the seigneurs of Provence ivere relations of the 
marquis of Montferrat, anil because the count of Toulouse, 
Raymond de Saint Gilles, suzerain of the maritime districts 
west of the Rhone, was his personal enemy. Apprehending 
some ambush on their part, instead of traversing the itledi- 
terranean, he entered the Adriatic, having dismissed most of 
his suite in order to avoid recognition. llis vessel was 
attacked by pirates, whose friendship, after a vigorous skirmish 
with them, he conciliated; and leaving his own vessel fur one 
of theirs, was conveyed in it to a little port on the coast of 
[stria. He laniled with a Norman baron, named Baldwin de 
Bethune, his chaplains maitre Philip and inaitre Anselme, 
.some Templars, and a few servants. It was necessary to ob¬ 
tain a pa.ssport from the seigneur of the province, who resided 
at fforitz, and who, by an unfortunate chance, was nearly 
related to the family' of the marquis of Montliirrat. The 
kina sent one of his people to seek the safe conduct required, 
ordering him to present to the count of Goritz a ring, set 
with a large ruby, which he had bought in Palestine of a 
Pi.-an merchant. This ruby, already celebrated, was reco¬ 
gnised by the count. Who are they w'ho send thee to a.sk 
this permission''’ said he to the messenger. “ Pilgriims re¬ 
turning from Jerusalem.” “ Their names? ” “ One is Baldwin 
de Bethune, and the other Hugh le Marchand, who offers 
you this ring.” The count of Goritz, examining the ring 
attentively, remained for some time silent; he then said: 
'■ Thou sayest not true; his name is not Hugh; he is king 
Richard. But since he designed to honour me unknown 
with a gift, I w'ill nut arrest him; I return him his present, 
and leave him free to proceed on his way.” 

Surprised at this incident, which he had by no means 
anticipated, Richard immediately departed; no attempt was 
made to stay him. But the count of Goritz sent to ini'orm 
his brother, the lord of a town at no great distance, that the 
king of England was in the country, and would pass through 
Lis lauds. This brother had in his service a Norman knight, 
named Roger d’Argenton, whom he directed to visit every 
day all the inns where pilgrims lodged, and to see if he could 
not discover the king of England by his language, or any^ 
other token; promising him, if he succeeded in arresting him, 
the government of half his town. The Norman knight pro- 
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secuted his inquirips for several days, going from house to 
house, and at last discovered the king. Richard endeavoured 
to conceal who he was, hut, driven to extremity by the Nor¬ 
man’s questions, he was fain to avow himself. Hereupon, 
Roger, with tears, implored him to flee forthwith, offering 
him his he.st horse; he then returned to his lord, told him 
that the news of the king’s arrival was a false report, and 
that he had not found him, but only Baldwin de Bethune, 'll 
countryman of his, who was returning from the great pilgrim¬ 
age. The count, furious at having missed his aim, arrested 
Baldwin, and threw him into prison. 

Meantime, king Richard was j)ursuing his flight on the 
German territory, his only companions hi;ing William de 
I’Etang, his intimate friend, and a valet, who .spoke the Teu¬ 
tonic language, either from being an Englishman by birth, or 
because his inferior condition had permitted him to acquire 
the English language, at that time closely resembling the 
Saxon dialect of Germany, and altogether without French 
words, French expressions, or trench constructions, Having 
travelled three days and three nights without taking any 
nourishment, almost without knowing whither they were 
going, they entered the province which in the Teutonic 
language was called QCster-reich, that is to say, country of 
the East. This name was a last reminiscence of the old 
empire of the Franks, of which this country' had formed the 
eastern extremity. (Ester-reich, or Autriche, as the French 
and Normans called it, was a dependent of the Germanic 
empire, and was governed by a lord who bore the title of 
here-zog, or duke; and, unfortunately, this duke, named Leot- 
polde, or Leopold,’ was the same whom Richard had mortally 
offended in Falestine by tearing down and dishonouring his 
banner. His residence was at Vienna on the Danube, where 
the king and his two companions arrived, exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue. 

The servant who spoke English went to the exchange to 
convert gold besants into the money of the country'. He 
made a great parade of his person and his gold, assuming an 
air of importance and the manners of a courtier. The citizens, 
^conceiving suspicions, took him before their magistrate to 
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ascertain who he was. He represented himself as the do¬ 
mestic of a rich merchant who was to arrive in three days, 
and was hereupon set at liberty. On his return to the king’s 
lodging, he related his ad\ enture, and advised him to depart 
at once, but Richard, desiring repose, remained. Meantime 
the news of his landing reached Austria; and duke Leopold, 
eager for revenge, and still more so to enrich himself by the 
ritnsom of such a prisoner, sent spies and soldiers in every 
direction in search of him. They traversed the country with¬ 
out discovering him; but one day the same servant who had 
once bel'ore been arrested, being in the market-place pur¬ 
chasing provisions, a pair of his master’s richly-embroidered 
gloves, such as the nobles of the period w'ure with their court 
attire, were .seen in his belt. lie was again seized, and put 
to the torture to extract an avowal; he confessed tlie facts, 
and named the inn where king Richard was to be found. 
The house was immediately surrounded by the duke of 
Austria’,s troops, who, surprising the king, forced him to .sur¬ 
render. The duke treated him with respect, but shut him up 
in a prison, where chosen soldiers guarded him, with drawn 
swords, night and day.' 

As soon as the rejiort of the king of England’s arrest got 
abroad, the emperor or Cmsitr of all Germany, Henry VI., 
summoned the duke of Austria, his vassal, to transfer the pri¬ 
soner to him, alleging that an emperor alone ought to keep a 
ki ng in prison. Duke Leopold submitted with seeming good 
grace to this singular reasoning, stipulating, however, for at 
least a portion of the ransom. The king of England was then 
removed from Vienna to one of the imperial fortresses on the 
banks of the Rhine; and the delighted emperor sent to the king 
of France a message, more agreeable to him, says an historian 
of the time, than a present of gold and jewels. Philip imme¬ 
diately wrote to the emperor, congratulating him on his prize, 
advising him to preserve it carefully, Jiecause, he said, there 
would be no peace in the world if such a firebrand got loose, 
and, lastly, offering to pay a sum equal to, or even exceeding, 
the ransom of the king of England, if the emperor would 
transfer his captive to him.'^ 

* Guill. Neubnj., p. 4.')7—400. Radulpb. Coggesbalce, ut sup. <1, 

“ Guill. Neubrig., p. 4(iti. 
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The emperor, as was the custom, submitted this proposition 
to the diet or general assembly ol' the lords and bishops of 
Germany. He set forth Philip’s propositions, and jirstilied 
the impri.sonment of Richard by the pretended crime of mur¬ 
der committed on the marquis of Montferrat, the in.sult 
offered to the banner of the duke of Austria, and the truce 
of three years concluded with the Saracens. For these mis¬ 
deeds, the king of England, lie said, ought to be declared the 
capital enemy of the empire.' The assembly decided that 
Richard should be tried by it for the ofl'ences imputed to him; 
but it refused to deliver Richard to the king of France.'^ 
The latter did not aw'ait the prisoner’s trial to send an ex¬ 
press message to him, that he renounced him fur his vassal, 
defied him, and declared war against him.^ At the same time 
he made to the earl ol' Mortain the same oilers he had formerly 
made to Richard when exciting him against his father. He pro¬ 
mised to guarantee to earl John the possession of Normandy, 
Anjou, and Aquitaine, and to aid him to obtain the crown of 
England; he only asked him in return to be faithfully his 
ally, and to marry the unfortunate Aliz.^ ^Vithout concluding 
any positive alliance with king Philip, John commenced in¬ 
triguing with all till’ countries subject to his brother; and, 
under pretext that Richard was dead, or ought to be regarded 
as such, he demanded the oath of fealty from the public offi¬ 
cers, and from the governors of the castles and towns." 

The king of England was informed of these machinations 
by several Norman abbots, who obtained permission to visit 
him in his prison, and especially by his former chancellor, 
Wilham de Longchamp, the personal enemy of the earl of 
Mortain.** Richard received him as a friend persecuted in 
his service, and employed him in various negotiations. The 
day fixed tor the king’s trial arrived; he appeared as a pri¬ 
soner before the Germanic diet assembled at Worms; to be 
absolved on every point, he had only to promise an hundred 
thousand marks of silver, and to acknowledge himself vassal 
of the emperor.' This admission of vassalage, which was 
nothing more than a simple formality, derived importance in 
the eyes of the emperor from his pretensions to the universal 

‘ (iiiill, Npulirig., p. 4b5. 

* Kogpr. lie Hovedeu, p. V24. 
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Jomination of the Cssara of Rome, whose heir he pretended 
to be. The feudal subjection of the kingdom of England to 
the German empire was not of a nature to have any pro¬ 
tracted duration, yet its admission and declaration were made 
with all the pomp and ceremony required by the custom,s of 
the period. “ King Richard,” .says a contemporary, “dive.sted 
himself of the kingdom, and remitted it to the emperor, a.s 
to'the universal suzerain, investing him with it by his hood, 
and the emperor returned it him, to hold it in fief, on the condi¬ 
tion of an annual subsidy of five thousand pounds sterling, and 
invested him with it by a double cross of gold.”' After this 
ceremony, the emperor, bishops, and lords of Germany, pro¬ 
mised by oath, upon their soul, that the king of England 
should be .=et at liberty as soon as he had paid an hundred 
thousand .silver marks; and from that day Richanl w.as les.s 
strictly confined.^ 

IMeantime, the earl of Mortain, pursuing his intrigues and 
machinations, solicited the justiciaries of England, the arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, and the barons of Normandy, to swear feidty 
to him, and to acknowledge him as king. The majority re¬ 
fused; and the earl, knowing himself too weak to compel them 
to his wi.Ti, crossed over to Trance, and concluded a formal 
treaty with king Philip. He declared himself vassal and 
liegeman of this monarch for England and all the other 
states of his brother, swore to marry his sister, and to resign 
to him a considerable part of Normandy, Tuur.s, Loclies, Am- 
boi.se, and Montrieliard, whenever, by his aid, he should 
become king of England.'' Lastly, he subscribed this clause; 
“ And if my brother Richard were to oit'er me peace, I would 
not accept it without the consent of my ally of France, even 
though my ally were to make peace on Ills own account with 
my s'.ud brother Richard.”' 

Upon the conclusion of this treaty, king Philip passed the 
Irontiers of Normandy with a numerot^ army, and earl John 
distributed gold among the Welsh tribes who were still free, 
in order to induce them to assist, by au invasion, the machi¬ 
nations of his partisans in England.’ 

‘ Ib. r. Quill. NEUbne. p. lit. 

^ Slip. j). ill. Roger, de Hoseden. If. w/y- <i(. 

* Rigordus. ul sup. 

^ Aniiah'' Wuverleienses, itpinf Script, rcr, Auglic- I'lfJ' ', ii’ R'R 
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This people, oppressed by the Normans, joyfully placed 
their national hatred at the service of one of the two factions 
which dilacerated their enemy; but, incapable of great efforts 
beyond the little country wdiere they so obstinately defended 
their independence, they were of little use to the adver¬ 
saries of king Richard. Nor did these obtain much sueces.s 
elsewhere in England, so that earl John determined to take 
up his abode for awhile with the king of France, and to 
direct all his attention upon Normandy. But though thus 
freed from the scourge of war, England w'as none, the happier, 
for she was subjected to enormous tributes, levied for the 
king’s ransom. The royal collectors overran the country in 
every direction, making every class of men contribute, priests 
and laymen, Saxons and Normans. All the sums levied in the 
provinces were brought to London; it had been calculated 
that the total amount would constitute the sum required for 
the ransom; but an enormous deficiency was found, occasioned 
by the peculation of the collectors. This first collection ac¬ 
cordingly being insufficient, the royal officers commenced 
another, covering, say the historians, under the plausible 
name of the king’s ransom, their own shameful rapine.* 

Richard had been nearly two years in prison; he was tired 
of his captivity, and sent message after message to his officers 
and friends in England, and on the continent, urging them to 
deliver him by paying his ransom.*^ He complained bitterly 
of being neglected by his people, and of their not doing for 
him w'hat he would have done for them. He made his plaint 
in a song composed in the southern Romans language, an 
idiom he preferred to the less polished dialect of Normandy, 
Anjou, and France. 

“ I have many friends, but they give meagrely : shame to 
them, that for want of ransom, I have, been a prisoner two 
winters.”^ 

“ Let my men and njy barons, English, Normans, Poitevins, 
and Gascons, know that no companion of mine, were he ever 

‘ Guill, Neubi'ig,, p, 407, 4US. ■ Ib. 478, 

3 Pro u’ay d’luuis, mus jiaure son li don; 

Anctu lur es si per ma rezensori, 

Soi sai dos ners pres. 

(Raynouard, Choijr des po^'sies dcs Troubadours., iv. 

183.) See Appendix Ko. XIX. 
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so poor, would I leave in prison for the sake of gold. I say 
not this in reproach; but I am still a prisoner!-” 

While the second collection for the king’s ransom was being 
made throughout England, officers of the emperor came to 
London, to receive, as part payment, the money which had 
been already got together.' They tested the quality and 
verified the weight, and affixed their seals on the bags con¬ 
taining it, which were then conveyed by English sailors to 
Germany, at the risk and responsibility of the king of Eng¬ 
land.^ On receiving the money, the Ctesar of Germany sent 
one-third of it to the duke of Austria, as his share of the 
prize.^ A new diet was then assembled to decide on the fate 
of the prisoner, whose release was fixed for the third week 
after Christmas, on condition of his leaving a certain number 
of hostages as security for the payment of the balance remain¬ 
ing due.' 

King Richard consented to anything and everything, and the 
emperor, delighted with his facility, determined to make him 
a present in return. By a formal charter he granted him, to 
hold in fief, several provinces over which he himself had but 
a disputed pretension; the Viennois and part of Burgundy, and 
the towns and territories of Lyons, Arles, Marseilles, and 
Narbonne. “Now it should be known,” says a contempo¬ 
rary, “ that these territories given to the king by the emperor, 
contain five archbishoprics, and thirty-three bishopric.s, but it 
must also be known that the said emperor has never been 
able to exercise any sort of authority over them, and the 
inhabitants have never acknowledged any lord nominated or 
presented by him.”' 

When the king of France, and earl John, his ally, learned 
the resolution passed in the imperial diet, they feared 
they should not have time to execute their design before 
the king’s release. They accordingly sent messengers in 
all haste to the emperor, offering him seventy thousand 
marks of silver, if he would prolong, "if but for a year, the 
imprisonment of Richard, or if he preferred it, one thousand 
marks of silver for each extended month of captivity, or an 
hundred and fifty thousand marks, if he would transfer the 

‘ Roger. Je HoveJen. p. VJ2. * 

* Guill. Neulirig., p. 4Ts. 

* Roger, lie Horeileii, p. 7.33. 
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pri.5oner to the custody of the king of France and the earl. 
Tempted by these brilliant offers, the emperor was inclined 
to break his word, but the members of the diet, who had 
sworn to keep it faithfully, opposed his views, and exercising 
the porver vested in them, set the captive at liberty about the 
end of January 1194.* Richai'd could not proceed either to 
France, or to Kormandy, at that time invaded by the French; 
the safest course for liim was to embark from some German 
port, and sail direct to England. But it was now the season 
of storms; he was necessitated to tvait more than a month at 
Antwerp, and meantime the emperor waa again tempted by 
avarice; the hope of doubling his profits overruled the fear 
of displeasing chiefs less powerful than himself, and whom, 
as lord para»Jo?;rif, he had a thousand ways of reducing to 
silence. He resolved a second time to seize the prisoner, 
whom he had allowed to de])art; but tliis treacherous design 
becoming known, one of the hostages who had remained with 
the emperor found means to warn the king. Richard im¬ 
mediately embarked in the galiot of a Norman merchant, 
named Alain Tranchemer; and having thus escaped the 
soldiers sent to arrest him, landed safely at Sandwicli.- 

Keceived with gre.at demonstrations of joy, he found the 
majority of the Anglo-Norman earls and barons devoted 
to his cause. But just before, the great council or parlia¬ 
ment of the kingdom had declared the earl of Mortain a 
public enemy, and had ordered that aU his lands should be 
confiscated, and all his castles besieged. At the time of the 
king’s arrival, this order was being executed, and, in all 
the churches, sentence of excommunication w'as being pro¬ 
nounced against the earl and his adherents, in the name of 
the archbishops and bishops, amid the ringing of bells and 
the glare of tapers. The news of the arrival of Cwur-dt-Lion 
(so the Normans surnamed king Richard,) terminated the 
resistance of the garrisons that still held for earl John. All 
surrendered, except that of Nottingham, which would not 
credit the report; the irritated king, prompt in his anger, 
marched to this town to besiege it in person, even before 
entering London.^ 

' Eoffer. Je Hoveileii, ji. 7:34. Guill. Nenbrig., ji. 432. 
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His presence in the camp before Kottingham was announced 
to the garrison by an unwonted flourish of trumpets, horns, 
clarion. 5 , and other instruments of military music; but, deem¬ 
ing it a stratagem of the besiegers, they persevered in their 
resistance. The king, denouncing a ten-ible punishment upon 
them, assaulted the town and took it; but the garrison retired 
into the castle, one of the strongest that the Normans had 
built in England. Before battering the walls with his great 
guns and war-machines, Richard had a gibbet raised, high as 
a tall tree, and had hanged upon it, in sight of the garri¬ 
son, several men who had been taken in the first assault. 
This spectacle seemed to the besiegers a more certain indica¬ 
tion of the king’s presence than any they had before observed, 
and they .surrendered at discretion.* 

After his victory, king Richard, by way of recreation, made 
a pleasure journey into tlie greatest forest of England, which 
.stretched from Nottingham to the centre of Yorkshire, over 
a space of several hundred miles; the Saxons called it Sire- 
AVode, a name changed, in the lapse of centuries, to that of 
Sherwood. “ Never before in his life had he seen these forests,” 
says a contemporary narrator, “and they pleased him greatly. 
On quitting a long captivity, the mind is ever vividly sensible 
to the charms of picturesque scenery; and, moreover, with 
this natural attraction wa,s probably combined another, appeal¬ 
ing still more powerfully, perhaps, to the adventurous spirit 
of Richard Coeur-de-Li on. Sherrvood was at this time a 

forest formidable to the Normans; it was the dwelling of the 
last remains of the bands of armed Saxons who, still abne¬ 
gating the conquest, persisted in wdthdrawdng from the law 
of the foreigner. Everywdiere hunted, pursued, tracked like 
wild beasts, it w'as here only that, favoured by the locality, 
they had been able to maintain themselves in any number, 
under a sort of military organization, w'hich gave them a 
more respectable character than that of mere highwaymen. 

At about the time that the hero bf the Anglo-Norman 
baronage visited Sherwood forest,** there lived in that forest a 
man who was the hero of the .serfs, of the poor and of the 
low'—in a word, of the Anglo-Saxon race. “ At this time,” 
says an ancient chronicler, “ there arose among the disin- 

' Roger. Je HoveJeii, p. T.3(). ^ 

* See Appendix Kd. XX. 
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herited, the most famous robber, Robert Hode, with his accom¬ 
plices, whom the stolid vulgar celebrate in games and sports 
at their junketings, and whose history, sung by the minstrels, 
delights them more than any other.”* In these few words 
are comprised all our historical data as to the existence of the 
last Englishman who followed the example of Hereward; to 
find any traces of his life and character, it is to the oltJ 
romances and popular ballads that we must of necessity resort. 
If we cannot place faith in all the singular and often contra¬ 
dictory incidents related in these poems, they are, at least, 
incontestable evidence of the ardent friendship of the English 
nation for the outlaw'-chief whom they celebrate, and for his 
companions, who, instead of labouring for masters, ranged 
the forest merry and free,” as the old burthens express it.^ 

It cannot be doubted that Robert, or, more commonly, Robin 
Hood, was of Saxon origin; his French Christian name proves 
nothing against this opinion, for with the second generation 
after the conquest, the influence of the Norman clergy had, 
in a great degree, superseded the former baptismal names of 
Einglandby the names of saints and others used in Normandy. 
The name of Hood, or Hode, is Saxon, and the ballads most 
ancient in point of date, and consequently the most worthy 
of attention, place the ancestors of him who bore it in the 
class of peasants.® Afterwards, when the recollection of the 
revolution effected by the conquest had become less vivid, the 
imagination of the rustic poets embellished their favourite per¬ 
sonage with the pomp of grandeur and riches: they made him 
an earl, or at least the grandson of an earl, whose daughter, 
having been seduced, fled, and gave birth to the hero, in a 
wood. This theory formed the subject of a popular romance, 
full of interest and of graceful conceptions; but the supposition 
itself rests on no probable authority.^ 

Whether or no Robin Hood was born, as the ballad re¬ 
lates— 

“ AmLng the leaves sae green,” 

* Jobau. de Fordiiu, Scoti-chronicon, p. T74. 

2 Robin Hood, a collection of all the ancient poems, songs, and ballads 
relating to that famous outlaw, passim. 

’ I sball you tell of a good yeman. 

His name was Robin Hode. (76.) 

* See Appendix No. XX. 
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it was certainly in the woods that he passed his life, at the head 
of several hundred archers, formidable to the earls, viscounts, 
bishops, and rjch abbots of England, but beloved by the 
farmers, labourers, widows, and poor people. These “ merry 
men” granted peace and protection to all who were feeble and 
oppressed, shared with those who had nothing the spoils of 
those who fattened on other men’s harvests, and, according to 
the old tradition, did good to the honest and industrious.' 
Kobin Hood was the boldest and most skilful archer of the 
band; and after him was cited Little John, his lieutenant and 
brother-in-arms, inseparable from him in danger and in pas¬ 
time, and equally so in the old English ballads and sayings. 
Tradition also names several others of his companions— 
hlutch, the miller’s son, old Scathlocke, and a monk, called 
Friar Tuck, who fought in frock and cowl, and whose only 
weapon was a heavy quarter-staff. They were all of a joyous 
humour, not seeking to enrich themselves, but simply to live 
on their booty, and distributing all they did not actually need 
themselves among the families di3posses.sed in the great pillage 
of the conquest. Though enemies of the rich and powerful, they 
did not slay those who fell into their hand.s, shedding blood only 
in their own defence.^ Their attacks fell chiefly on the agents 
of royal authority and on the governors of towns or provinces, 
V horn the Normans called viscounts, and the English sheriffs. 

But bend your bows, and strok your strings, 

.Set the gallow-tree about; 

And Christ’s curse on his head, said Robin, 

That spares the sheriff and the sergeant!"’ 

The sheriff of Nottingham was the person against whom 
Robin Hood had the oftenest to contend, and who hunted him 
most closely, on horseback and on foot, setting a price on his 
head, and exciting his companions and friends to betray him. 
But none betrayed him, while many aided him to escape the 
dangers in which his daring often invofved him.^ 

’ From wealthy abbot's cbe.sts, and churche's abundant store, 

"What oftentimes he took, he shar'd amongst the poore. 

(Robert Bmne's Chronich^ ii. C67.) 

’ Stowe, Ajtnah's, or a general Chronicle of England (London, 1031), 

p. 100. 

’ .lamieson’s Popular So?ips, ii, 152. 
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“ I would rather die,” said an old woman to him one day, 
“ I would rather die than not do all I might to save thee; for 
who fed and clothed me and mine, but thou and Little John?”' 

The astonishing adventures of this bandit chief of the 
twelfth century, his victories over the men of Norman race, 
his stratagems and his escapes, were long the only national 
history that a man of the people in England transmitted to 
his sons, having himself received it from his ancestors. Po¬ 
pular imagination adorned the person of Kohin Hood with all 
the qualities and all the virtues of the middle ages. He is 
described as alike devout in church and brave in combat; and 
it is said of him that once within a church for the purpose of 
bearing the service, whatever danger presented itself, he would 
not depart until the close.^ This scrupulous devotion ex¬ 
posed him more than once to the danger of being taken by 
the sheriff and his men; but he always found means of effec¬ 
tual resistance, and instead of being taken by the sheriff himself, 
it would seem, from the old story, somewhat liable, indeed, to a 
suspicion of exaggeration, that he himself took prisoner the 
sheriff.^ Upon this theme, the English minstrels of the four¬ 
teenth century composed a long ballad, of which some verses 
merit quotation, if only as examples of the fresh and animated 
colouring given by a people to its poetry, at a time when a 
really popular literature exists. 

“ In sorner, -when the shawes be sheyn. 

And leves be large and long, 

Hit is full mery in fayre forest 
To here the foulys song ; 

To se the dere draw to the le, 

And leve their hillis hee, 

And shadow hem in the levis grene. 

Under the grenewode tre. 

Hit bcfel on Whitsontyde, 

Erly onu May mornyng. 

The son up feyre can spring, that day. 

And the birddis mery can sing. 

This is a mery morning, seid litull John, 

Be hym that dyed on tree. 

And moe mery man than I am on. 

Was not in Christante. 


' n. 
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Pluk up thi hert, my dere raayster, 

Litull John can say, 

And think it is a full fayre time, 

In a mornyng of May. 

The on thyng greves me, seyd Robyn, 

And does my hert mych woo, 

That I may not no solem day 
• To mas ne matyns go. 

Hit is a fourtnet and more, seyd Robyn, 

Sin I my Savyor see ; 

To day will I to Notyngham, said Robyn, 

With the myght of Mylde Mary, 

* * « « 

Then Robyn goes to Notyngbani, 

Hymselfe mornyng allone, 

« * * * 

He goes into Seinte Mary cbyrche, 

And knelyd doun before the rodeJ 
* » * « 

Robin Hood was not only renowned for his devotion to 
saints and to saints’ days; he himself had, like the saints, his 
festival day, in which, religiously observed by the inhabitants 
of the villages and small towns of England, nothing was per¬ 
mitted hut games and amusements. In the fifteenth century, 
this custom was still observed; and the sons of the Saxons 
and Normans took part in these popular diversions in com¬ 
mon, without reflecting that they were a monument of 
the old hostility of their ancestors. On that day, the 
churches were deserted equally with the workshops; no saint, 
no preacher was more influential than Robin Hood; and this 
continued even after the Reformation had given a new impulse 
to religious zeal in England. We have this fact attested by 
an Anglican bishop of the sixteenth century, the celebrated 
and excellent Latimer.^ “ I came once myselfe,” says the 
bishop, in the sixth sermon before king Edward VI., “to a 
place, riding on a jorney homeward from London, and I sent 
worde over night into the toune that I wolde preche there in 
the morning, because it was a holy day, and methougbt it was 


* Bobin Hood, See., vol. i. 

* Ib .—Notes to vol. i. p. 106, 107. 
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an holy dayes worke. The church stode in my wave; and I 
tooke my horse and my conijjany and went thither (1 thought 
I should have found a great company in the churehe), and 
when I came there, the churche dore was fast locked. I taried 
there half an hower and more; at last the keye was found, and 
one of the parishe comes to me and says: ‘ Sir, this is a hu.sio 
dayewithus, we cannot heare you; it is Robin Hoode’.s day,‘ 
The parish are gone abroad togather for Robin Hoode; I pray 
you let (hender) them not.’ ” The bishop had a.ssumed his 
ecclesiastical attire, but he was fain to lay it aside, and to 
continue his journey, giving place to archers dressed in green, 
w'ho, in a theatre formed of branches, were enacting the parts 
of Robin Hood, Little John, and all their band.- 

Traces of this long-enduring memory, in which were 
buried even the recollection of the Kornian invasion, subsist to 
the present day. In York, at the mouth of a small river, 
there is a bay which, in all modern maps, bears the name of 
Robin Hood’s bay;^ and, not long ago, in the same county, 
near Pontefract, travellers were shown a .spring of clear fresh 
water, called Robin Hood’s well, at which they were invited 
to drink in honour of the famous archer.^ Throughout the 
seventeenth century, old ballads of Robin Hood, printed in 
gothic letters fa style of printing singularly liked by the 
lower classes of English), circulated in the country districts, 
by the medium of hawking pedlars, who sung them in a 
sort of recitative.'’ Several complete collections of them were 
made for the use of town readers, one of which bore the 
pretty title of l^ohin Hood’s Garland. These books, now 
become rare, interest only the erudite; and the history of the 
heroes of Sherwood, divested of its poetical decorations, is 
now scarce found but among children’s tales. 

None of the ballads that have been preserved relate the 
death of Robin Hood; the common tradition is that he pe¬ 
rished in a nunnery, whither, one day, being ill, he had re¬ 
paired for medical aid. He had to be bled, and the nun who 
performed this operation, having recognised Robin Hood, in¬ 
tentionally drew so much blood from him that he died.^ 

* See Hawkius, General Hist, of Music, iii. 411. 

^ Bobin HooJ, Scr., notes, vt sup, 

8 See Havtkius, General Hist, of Music, ii. 411. 

* Eyelyu's Diary. * Hawkins, ii. 410. 

Percy’s Reliqucs of Ancient English Pvttry, i. 1D8. (SixtU edition.) 
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Tlii.5 Etoiy, which can neither he affirmed nor denied, is quite 
consistent with the manners of the twelfth century; many 
women, then, in the rich nunnerie.s, studied medicine, and 
compounded remedies which they administered gratuitously 
to the poor. Further, in England since the conquest, the 
superiors of the nunneries and most of the nuns were of Xor- 
man extraction, as is proved by their statute.? drawn up in 
okl French;' a circumstance that may, perhap,s, explain how 
the chief of the Saxon bandits, who had been outlawed by 
royal ordinance, found enemies in the convent where he had 
sought assistance. After his deiith, the troop of which he 
was the chief and the soul disbanded; and his faithful com¬ 
panion, Little John, despairing of being able to hold his 
ground in England, and urged by a desire to prosecute his 
old war upon the Normans, went to Ireland, where he took 
part in the revolt.? of the native.?.- Thus was dissolved the 
last troop of English brigands that, having a political charac¬ 
ter, merit a place in history. 

Between the refugees of the camp of Ely and the men 
of Sherwood, between Hereward and Robin Hood, there had 
been, especially in the north of England, a.succession of par- 
ti.san chiefs and outlaws, who W'ere not without reputation, 
but of whom ^ve know too little to admit of our considering 
them as historical personages. The names of several of them, 
.such as Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, or Clement of the 
Valley, and IVilliam Cloudesly, were long preserved in 
popular memory. The adventures of these three men, who 
cannot be separated from each other, any more than Robin 
Hood from Little John, are the subject of a long poem, 
compo.sed in the eleventh century, and divided into three 
parts or cantos.® Nothing positive can be said as to the 
authenticity of the facts there related, but they contain 
many original features calculated to present to the reader in 
a more striking light the idea which the English had f ormed 
of the moral character of those men* who, in the period of 
servitude, preferred the life of bandits to that of slaves. 

Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William Cloude.sly, 

' Eeguloe moniijiam Bents; Mitriie ile Snpwell, in nuctuariD ailiUtiment. 
ad. Miiuli. i. 21)1. 

- llanmer, Chron. of Inland, p. 17.d. 

’ Percy, Jieliqurs of Anoient English 1‘oftry, i. 2T0. Piecea of .Ancient 
Popular Poetrt', (Loudon, 1701) ]i. .7. 
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were, it would seem, natives of Cumberland. Having all 
three infringed the Norman forest laws, they were out¬ 
lawed, and compelled to flee for their lives.* United by 
the same fate, they swore brotherhood, according to the 
custom of the period, and went together to dwell in the 
forest of Inglewood, which the old romance calls Englishe- 
wood, between Carlisle and Penrith.^ Adam and Clement 
were not married; but William had a wife and children, 
whom he soon yearned to see. One day, he said to his tw'o 
companions that he would go to Carlisle, and visit his wdfe 
and children. “Brother,” answered they, “ we counsel you 
not to do this: 

“ If the justice may you take 
Your life were at an end.”’ 

William went despite this advice, and arrived at night in 
the town; but, recognised by an old woman whom he had 
once assisted, he w.as denounced to the judge and to the 
sheriff, who surrounded his house, took him, and rejoicing at 
this capture, had a new gibbet raised in the market-place to 
hang him.* Fortunately, a little boy, a swineherd, who, 
while with his swine in the wood, had often seen William, 
and received alms and food from him, hastened to inform 
Adam and Clym of the fate of their adopted brother.'’ The 
dangerous enterprise in which they engaged to save him is 
described with infinite animation by the old popular poet, 
whose description of the devotion of these men to each other 
is full of natural ease and truth: 

“ William said to his brethren two, 

‘ This day let us live and die ; 

If ever you have need, as I have now, 

The same shall you find by me.’ 

1 They w'ere outlawed for venyson 
These yemen everechone. 

(Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, p. 6.). 

* They swore them brethren upon a day, 

To Englyfislie wod for to gone. (/&.) 

“ Ih. 

4 One vowe shal I make, sayde the sUeriffe, 

A payre of new galowes shal I for the make. [lb. p. 11.) 

■ Ib, p. 17. 


^ Ih. 
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In the combat, terminated by this unexpected deliverance, 
the three brothers-in-arms made great carnage of the royal 
officers and justice-men of Carlisle. They killed the sheriff, 
the judge, and 'the town-porter. 

“ Many a man to the ground they threw, 

Many a woman said—‘ Alas !’ 

It is in a tone of pleasantry and a spirit of rejoicing that 
these numerous murders are related in the old song, the 
author of which manifests little goodwill to the agents of 
royal authority. His three heroes, however, end as the 
nation itself had ended, by growing iveary of their resistance, 
and by coming to term-s with the enemy. They proceed 
to London, to the king’s palace, seeking a charter of peace. 
But even at the moment of making this act of submission, 
they retain their old character of pride and savage freedom: 

" Of no man would they ask no leave, 

But boldly went in thereat; 

They preced prestly unto the hall, 

Of no man have they dread . . . ." ^ 

If Kobin Hood be the last chief of outlaws or Anglo- 
Saxon bandits that has enjoyed veritable popular celebrity, 
we are not thence to conclude that no man of the same 
race followed after him the same kind of life, in a spirit 
of political hostility to the government exercised by men 
of foreign race and language. The national struggle would 
continue under the form of brigandage, and the idea of free¬ 
man and of enemy to the foreign law, long remained asso¬ 
ciated together. But this had an end; and as the epoch of 
the conquest receded, as the English race, growing accus¬ 
tomed to the yoke, became attached by habit to that which 
it had tolerated from despair, brlg|ndage gradually lost its 
patriotic sanction, and re-descended to its natural condition, 
that of an infamous profes.sion. From that time forth the 
business of a bandit in the forests of England, without be¬ 
coming less perilous, without requiring less individual 


' Ih. 


s /*. p. 22. 
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courage and address, no longer produced heroes. There only 
remained in the opinion of the lower classes a great indul¬ 
gence for the infractions of the game laws, and a marked 
sympathy for those who, from need or pride, braved these 
laws of the conquest. The life of the adventurous poacher, 
and in general the forest life, are affectionately celebrated in 
many comparatively modern songs and poems, all vaunting 
the independence enjoyed under the greenwood, in the good 
greenwood^ w'here there are no enemies but winter and rough 
weather,'^ where— 


“ All are mery and free, 

As happy as the day is long, as leaf on the tree.” * 

King Richard, on his return to London, was crowned a 
second time with ceremonies that we have seen exactly re¬ 
produced in our days.^ After the rejoicings at this second 
coronation, he annulled at one stroke all the sales of domains 
that he had so freely made before departing for the crusade, 
alleging them to have been pledges which the holders were 
bound to restore. It was all in vain that the buyers pre¬ 
sented their deeds, sealed with the great seal of the crown. 
The king, giving a mild form to this compulsory expropria¬ 
tion, said to them; “What pretext have you for retaining 
in your hands that which belongs to us? have you not am¬ 
ply repaid yourselves your advances out of the revenue of 
our domains? If so, you know that it is a sin to exercise 
usury towards the king, and that we have a bull from the 
pope prohibiting this under pain of excommunication. If 
upon a just account of what you have paid and what you 
have received, there should appear to be any balance due to 
you, we will pay it out of our own treasury, to leave you no 
subject of complaint.”'^ 

No one had the courage to present such an account, and all 
was, restored to the kipg without any compensation. He 
thus resumed possession of the castles, towns, offices, and do¬ 
mains that he had alienated; and this was the first benefit 

' Pieres of Ancient Populir Poetry, ;)ussini. 

^ As You Like It, act ii, scene i, 

* Ancient Popular Songs, j){LS5jm. 

^ Roger, de Hoveden, p. 738. 5 Quill. Neubrig., p. 403. 
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that the Norman race of England derived from the return of 
its chief, without whom the courtiers had declared it could 
not litre, any more than a body without a head. As to the 
English race, after having been crushed with taxes for the 
deliverance of the king, it was crushed once more for that of 
the hostages whom Richard had left in Germany, and for the 
expenses of the war he had to maintain against the king of 
Esance.* 

It was not only in Normandy that Philip threatened to 
annihilate the power of his rival; he had leagued himself 
again with the barons of the north of Aquitaine; he had pro¬ 
mised them aid and succours, and they, encouraged rather by 
his promises than by any actual assistance of his, had again 
attempted to establish their independence against the Anglo- 
Norman power.^ It was the passion of nationality and the 
desire to be the subjects of no neighbouring king, of no man 
who was not of their own race and language, that had induced 
them to conclude the alliance with king Philip; but he, heed¬ 
ing not their patriotic sentiments, had wholly different views 
with reference to them. He aspired to extend his authority 
over the Gaulish provinces of the south, so as to become king 
of all Gaul, instead of being only king of France. Following 
the example of the Germanic chancery, which attributed to 
each successive emperor the actual possession of all the terri¬ 
tories that his predecessors had governed and lost, the king 
of France and his council carried back, in idea, the boundaries 
of their legitimate dominion to the Pyrenees, where it was be¬ 
lieved that Charlemagne had raised a cross to serve as a per¬ 
petual limit between France and Spain.^ “ It is thither,” 

said a poet of the period, a parasite of king Philip, “ it is 
thither thou shouldst extend thy tents and thy territories, 
that thou mayest possess w’ithout reserve the domains of thy 
ancestors, that the stranger may no longer occupy a foot of 
land within our frontiers, and that the white dragon, with its 

• 

^ Ib. 4fl4. 

Per lo luantenemeii iju’el reis de Fransa lor avia fait et fazia. (Ro)'- 
noiioril, CKoix chs pocsifs des TroubadourSy v. 90.) 

^ Cum, juris apostata uostri, 

Succomlet victus tilii cum Xantone Niortus... 

In Pyrenceo figes teiitoria monte. 

(Guill. Britoni.s Philippid., uf sup. p. 280.) 
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venemous brood, may be extirpated from our gardens, as the 
Breton prophet promised us.”‘ 

Thus the patriotic predictions put forth by the a,ncient 
Cambrian bards, to raise the courage of their nation, invaded 
by the Anglo-Saxons, passed, after the lapse of more than 
five hundred years, as prophecies in favour of the French 
against the Normans. This is, doubtless, a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the capricious turns of human affairs; and another, not 
less remarkable, is, that the same provinces which the king 
of France alleged to be his, as the inheritance of Charlemagne, 
the emperor also claimed, in virtue of the rights of the same 
prince, who enjoyed the singular privilege of being regarded 
at once as French and as German. The cession of lands 
recently made by the Ciesar of Germany to king Richard was 
founded on this pretension. Be.sides the whole of Provence 
and part of Burgundy, imperial liberality, according to the 
ancient historians, had also granted him, over the county 
of Toulouse that right of perpetual suzerainty which the 
king of France at the same time asserted for himself. But, 
in reality, the counts of Toulouse enjoyed full political inde¬ 
pendence, and, according to the forms of the age, were free 
of their homage.'^ 

On the eve of opening the campaign against the king of 
France, Richard thought it necessary to operate upon public 
opinion, by relieving himself, in a striking manner, from the 
reproach of the murder of the marquis of Montferrat. He 
produced a forged autograph letter of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin characters, 
and containing the following passages:® 

“ To Leopold, duke of Austria, and to all the princes and 
peoples of the Christian faith, greeting. Seeing that several 
kings in foreign lands impute the death of the marquis to 
Richard, king and lord of England, I swear, by the God who 
reigns etei-nally, and hy the law which we obey, that king 
Richard had no share in that murder. Know that we have 
given these presents in our house and castle of Messiac, the 
middle of September, and have sealed them with our seal, the 
year 1505 after Alexander.”'* 

* Ih. p. 266. 2 Eoger. ie Horeden, p. 732. 

® Gnill. Neubrig., p. 548. ' Badiilf. de Diceto, col. 080, 681. 
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This singular despatch was officially published by William 
de Longchamp, who had again become chancellor of England, 
and sent to the .foreign princes and to the monks who were 
known to occupy themselves in draw'ing up the chronicles of 
the time.* Its manifest falsity was not remarked in an age 
when historical criticism and the knowledge of Eastern man¬ 
ners had slight prevalence in Europe. It even weakened, it 
iTT)uld seem, the moral effect of the imputations of the king 
of France among his own vassals, and encouraged those of the 
king of England to fight more determinedly in a cause which 
they now thought the good cause; for there was at this period 
much superstition on this point. As soon as the two armies 
approached each other in Normandy, the army of France, 
which hitherto had ever taken the lead, began to retrograde. 
Earl John lost all courage as soon as he saw the chances of 
war becoming uncertain, and he resolved to betray his allies 
in order to regain his brother’s favour. This treason was 
accompanied by atrocious circumstances—by the massacre of a 
great number of French knights whom the earl had invited 
to an entertainment. But notwithstanding all his vast demon¬ 
strations of repentance and friendship, Richard, who remem¬ 
bered that he had more than once acted a similar part toivards 
their father, Henry II., placed no reliance in him, and, to use 
the words of the contemporary historians, gave him neither 
land.s, nor towns, nor castles.^ 

King Philip, successively driven from all the towns of Nor¬ 
mandy that he had occupied, was soon fain to conclude a 
truce, which allowed Richard to carry his arms southward, 
against the insurgents of Aquitaine.^ At their head were 
the viscount of Limoge.s and the count of Perigord, whom 
king Richard summoned to surrender up their castles. “ We 
hold thy menaces as nought,” they answered: “thou hast re¬ 
turned far too proud, and we will render thee, despite thyself, 
humble, courteous, and frank, and will chastise thee by war¬ 
ring against thee.”^ To render this r'eply more than a mere 
gasconade, it was necessary that peace should again be broken 
between the two kings; for the insurgents were by no means 
able to resist the forces of Richard, unless Philip kept at least 

> li. 

■ Huynouwd, he. suy. cU. 


* Ro^r. de Hoveden, p. 740. 

* Rnynouard, vbi tup. 
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a portion of those forces engaged. It was the famous Ber¬ 
trand de Born, w'ho, pursuing his political system, employed 
himself in rekindling war between the two enemies of his 
country. By his secret intrigues and his satirical verses, he 
determined the king of France to violate the truce he had 
just sworn; and, this time, the field of battle was Saintonge 
instead of Normandy. The first encounter of the two kings, 
at the head of their troops, took place at Miramheau. They 
were only separated by a rivulet, on the banks of wdiich eatdi 
had respectively pitched his camp.’ The king of France had 
with him French, Burgundians, Flemings, and men of Cham¬ 
pagne and of Berri; the king of England, Normans, English, 
Angevins, Tourainese, Manceaux, and men of Saintonge.^ 
Whilst the two hostile armies were thus in presence of each 
other, both armed, several times, for the purpose of beginning 
the fight; but the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and other 
ecclesiastics, who had met together to labour for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of peace, went from one camp to the other, iiitreat- 
ing the kings to postpone the battle, and proposing arrange¬ 
ments which they deemed calculated to terminate the war. 
King Philip was the most difficult to persuade and the most 
exacting in his demands; he W'as resolved to fight, he said, 
unless Richard made him the oath of vassalage for Normandy, 
Guienne, and Poitou. This was his final resolve; as soon as 
it was repeated to Richard, the English monarch vaulted on 
his horse, placed his helmet on his head, gave the signal to 
advance and to sound trumpet, and unfurled his banner to 
cross the water. “Now, this confidence tvas given him,” says 
an old history in the Provencal language, “by the circum¬ 
stance that the Champagnese had secretly promised him that 
they would not come to blows with his men, by reason of the 
great quantity of sterlings he had distributed among them.® 
On their side, king Philip and all his people mounted their 
horses, and armed, with the exception of the Champagnese, 
who did not put on their helmets. This was the sign of 
their defection, and it intimidated the king of France, who had 
in no way anticipated it. This alarm changed aU his views; 


' Et era sobre la rika (I'uii flum pe a nom Gaara Inquols passa al pE de 
Kiort. (Ib. p. 92.) The town here named is Eetit-Kiort in Saintonge. 

2 Ib. » n. pp. 92, 9.), 
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anil immediately sending for tlie bishops and eeclesiastics 
who had before intreated him in vain, he begged them to go, 
and sjiy to Richard, that he declared him free from all vas¬ 
salage, if he wohld conclude a peace. The king of England 
was already in full march, when the prelates and monks met 
him, carrying crucifixes in their arms, weeping, and conjuring 
him to have mercy on so many brave men, who, on both 
.--iilcs, would peri.sh if a battle took place. They undertook 
that the king of France should comply with all his demands, 
and should immediately withdraw to his own territor}-. Peace 
was granted, the two kings swore a truce of ten years and dis¬ 
missed their troops, no longer wishing to occupy themselves 
with arms, says an old chronicle, but only wdth the chase, 
with games, and with maltreating their men.' 

The evil that king Philip could do to his Frenchmen wa.s 
slight in comparison with that which Richard now inflicted 
upon the Aituitans, and more especially upon those who 
had revolted against him. “ This peace was a great affliction 
to them,” s.ays tlie same narrator; “and especially to Bertrand 
dc Born, who was more chagrined thereat than any other 
person, for ho delighted only in war, and above all in war 
between the two kings.”'' He had once more recourse to his 
usual device of biting satire against the most irritable of the 
two rivals. He circulated poems in which he said that the 
French and Burgundians had exchanged honour for ba.se 
crouching, and that king Philip -was all hot for war belbre 
he had put on his armour, but that, as soon as he was 
armed, he lost courage.-* On their part, the other barons of 
Poitou and the Limousin, the same who had so fruitlessly 
made w'ar upon king Richard, now excited that monarch to 
enter once more the field against the king of France, pro¬ 
mising him their aid. Richard believed them, and, suddenly 
recommencing hostilities, devastated the provinces of France 
that bordered on liis own.^ 

King Philip, who would probably hare been the first to re¬ 
commence the war, had he been the first ready, complained 
of this violation of the sworn truce, and addressed himself to 
the bishops under whose auspices and guarantee it had been 

' Ib.. p. <13. ' Ib. 

’ Ib. iv. ITO. See Appeailix Nos. XXII., XXIII. 

' Ib. Y. 01. 
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concluded. These again interposed, and obtained from the 
king of England his consent that a diplomatic conference 
should be held on the frontiers of Berri and Tnuraine. But 
tlie two kings, unable to agree u])on any one point, began to 
abuse each other; and he of England gave the other the lie 
to his face, and called him a base renegade. “ Whereat Ber¬ 
trand de Born rejoiced,” says his old biographer, “ and com¬ 
posed a sirvente, in which he urged the king of France to 
commence the war with fire and blood, and reproached him 
with loving peace more than a monk. But despite all that 
Bertrand de Born could say in sirventes and couplets to king 
Philip, reminding him of the injury and shame that had been 
done him, he would not war against king Richard; but 
Richard warred against him, pillaged, took and burned his 
villages and his towns; at tvhich all his barons, who loved not 
the peace, rejoiced, and Bertrand de Born composed another 
sirvente to confirm Richard in his purpose. ’’ 

The destiny of Aijuitaine to be incessantly balancetl be¬ 
tween two foreign powers, equally hostile to its independence, 
and yet by turns its allies, according to the circumstances of 
the warfare which divided them; this destiny, which after¬ 
wards became that of Italy, weighed at this period upon the 
whole of southern Gaul, comprising the mountainous country 
called Ahernhe in the Romane language of the south, and 
Auvergne in that of the north. This country, after having 
energetically resisted the invasion of the Franks, conquered 
by them, in common with the rest of the Gaulish territory, 
had been, for a time, comprehended in their conquest; it had 
then recovered its national freedom under the roi-faineans, 
the successors of Chlodowig; then devastated, and again con¬ 
quered by the sons of Karle-Martel, it had become a province 
of the vast empire which they founded. Lastly, the dismem¬ 
berment and total ruin of this empire had once more eman¬ 
cipated it; so that, in the twelfth century, the people of 
Auvei’gne were governed as freely as the civilization of the 
epoch admitted, by lords of their own race and language, who 
Imre the title of counts, and who were also caUed dauphins 
(dalfins, dolphins), because a figure of this fish formed part 
of their coat-of-arms. 


I 76. 91—OU, and iv. 175. 
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The dauphin of Auvergne acknowledged as suzerains the 
dukes of Aquitaine, perhaps from a reminiscence of the go¬ 
vernment of the Jlomans and of the subordination of the local 
magistrates of the empire to the provincial magistrates. As 
duke of Aquitaine, the king of England had received his oath 
of vassalage, according to the ancient custom, and the dauphin 
had exhibited no repugnance to render this purely nominal 
dJty of submission. But it happened that after having, with¬ 
out much success, ravaged the dominions of the king of 
France, llichard, weary of the war, and desirous of concluding 
a truce more durable than the preceding, proposed to his rival 
tc exchange with him the suzerainty of Auvergne for other 
political advantages. This proposition was accepted, and the 
king of England undertook to guarantee the cession he had 
made, or, in other words, to aid him in overcoming any ob¬ 
jection on the part of the people of the country. This ob¬ 
jection was soon manifested, the Auvergnats refusing to 
accept the king of France ns their suzerain, first, because they 
had never had any such relations with him; and secondly, 
says an old history, because he was avaricious, a bad lord, and 
too near a neighbour. As soon as he had sent his officers to 
receive the homage of the count of Auvergne, who dared not 
at first refuse it, he purchased one of the strongest fortresses 
in the country, and garrisoned it; and shortly afterwards took 
from the count the town of Issoire, thus preparing the way for 
the conquest of the ivhole country, a conquest which he hoped 
to achieve without a war. 

Richard perceived the projects of the king of France, but 
he took no steps to arrest them, foreseeing that Auvergne 
would one day lose patience, and relying upon the national 
hatred which the new lord was increasing, not only to regain 
the suzerainty, but to derive aid from it in the first war he 
should undertake against the rival of his ambition. And, 
accordingly, as soon as he deemed fit to break the truce, he 
sent word to the dauphin: “Iknow'the great injuries the 
king of France has done you and your lands; and if you 
will, by revolting, lend me aid, I will'support you, and will 
give you knights, cross-bowmen, and money, as much as you 
require.” The count of Auvergne, crediting these promises, 
proclaimed the ban of national insurrection throughout his 
country, and commenced war against king Philip. But ivhen 
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Eiuliard saw the struggle begun, he acted towards the 
Auvergnats as Louis, father of Philip, had acted towards the 
Poitevins; he formed a renewed truce with the king of France, 
and passed over into England, without in the smallest degree 
troubling himself as to the fate of the dauphin and of 
Auvergne. The Frencli army entered that country, and, 
ns the ancient chronicle expresses it, put it to fire and flame, 
seizing the fortified towns and the finest castles. Unable do 
resist such an enemy single-handed, the daupliin concluded 
a suspension of arms, during which he sent his cousin, count 
Gui, and ten of his knights to England, to remind king 
Richard of the promises he had made. Richard gave the 
count and his companions an ill reception, and sent them back 
without atfording tliem men, arms, or money. 

Ashamed and afllicted at having been thus deceived, and 
yielding of necessity to their fate, the Auvergnats made peace 
with the king of France, acknowledging bis suzerainty over 
them, and again .swearing to him the oath of homage. Shortly 
afterwards the truce between the two kings expired, and 
Philip immediately resumed fierce war upon the continental 
subjects of his rival. At this intelligence Richard proceeded 
to Normandy, whence he sent a message to the dauphin of 
Auvergne and count Gui, to the effect that the truce being 
broken between himself and the king of France, they ought, as 
loyal friends, to come to his aid, and fight for him. But they 
were not to be deceived a second time, and remained at peace 
with king Philip. Richard, hereupon, by way of avenging 
himself, composed, in the Provencal tongue, satirical couplets 
in which he said that, after having sworn fealty to him, the 
dauphin abandoned him in the hour of danger. The dauphin, 
equally ready with his pen, answered the king’s verses in 
others characterized by more candour and dignity. “King,” 
said he, “ since you sing of me, you shall find me responsive. 
If ever Ivow'ed an oath to you’twas madness and folly on my 
part; I am not a crorvned king, or a man of great riches : yet 
I can keep my ow'n with my people, between Puy and Auhus- 
son; and thank God € am neither a serf nor a Jew.” ‘ 

This last epigrammatic stroke seems allu.sive to the mas¬ 
sacre and spoliation of the Jew's which, had taken place in 


* Jb, V. 401, and iv. '^50, 2')7. See Appendix, XXIV. 
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England in the commencement of Richard’s reign,' and to the 
miserable condition of the natives of that country. However 
imperfect the state of society, in the twelfth century, in the 
southern provinces of Gaul, there was an enormous distance 
between its system and that of England, governed by 
foreigners. The difi'erence of language, combining with that 
ol' condition, the haughtiness of the noble, all the greater that 
Ite had less means of entering into moral relation with his 
inferiors, that Norman insolence which, according to the old 
poet, increased with year.s,'' and the hostility of races, still 
vivid in the heart of the English, all this gave to the country 
an a.spect somewhat similar to that of Greece under tlie rule 
of the Turks. There were Saxon families who, by .an 
hereditary vow, had bound themselve,3, from father to son, to 
wear the beard long, as a memory of the old country and a 
token of disdain for the customs introduced by the conquest." 
But these families could do nothing, and the sons of the con¬ 
querors, not fearing them, allowed them to display in peace 
the mark of their descent, and the futile pride of a time which 
could never return. 

In the year 1196, when king Richard was occupied in 
warring against the king of France, and his officers were 
levying money for the expenses of his campaigns and the 
payment of the balance of his ransom, the city of London 
was called upon to pay an extraordinary tax.'* The king’s 
chancellor addressed the demand to the chiefs of the city, 
who, hy a singular association of the two languages .spoken in 
England, were called mayor and aldermen.-' These convoked, 
in the Guild-hall, or luisting, as it was designated in the 
Saxon tongue, the principal citizens to deliberate, not as 
to granting the subsidy, but simply as to the proportions 
in -which it .should be paid by the citizens." In this assembly, 
composed for the most part of native English, there was a cer- 

• 

^ Tioger. de Hoveilen, p, G57. 
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tain number of men of Norman, Angevin, or French race, 
whose ancestors, settling in England at the time of the con¬ 
quest, had devoted themselves to commerce or trade. Either 
by reason of their foreign descent or of their riches, the 
citizens of this class formed in London a sort of ruling party; 
they governed the deliberations of the council, and often 
silenced the English, whom the habit of being oppressed ren¬ 
dered timid and circumspect. > 

But there was, at this time, in the class of natives, a man 
of very different character, a genuine old Saxon patriot, who 
let his beard grow, that he might in no way resemble the 
sons of the foreigners.' His name was William, and he en¬ 
joyed great consideration in the citj', on account of Ids zeal 
in defending, by every legal means, those of Ids fellow citi¬ 
zens who underwent injustice.'^ The child of parents, whose 
industry and economy had secured him an independence, he 
had retired from business, and passed all his time in the study 
of jurisprudence.® No Norman clerk surpassed him in the 
art of pleading in the French tongue, before a court of jus¬ 
tice, and when he spoke English, his eloquence was vigorous 
and popular. He devoted his knowledge of the law and his 
power of language to .save the poorer citizens from the em¬ 
barrassments in which legal chicanery had involved them, and 
to protect them from the vexations of the rich, the most fre¬ 
quent of which was the unequal partition of the taxes.'' 
Sometimes the mayor and aldermen altogether exempted 
from the payment of taxes those who were best able to pay 
them, sometimes they called upon every citizen to contribute 
the same amount, w'ithout any regard to the difference of 
means, so that the heaviest burden fell upon the poor.® These 
had often remonstrated, and William had pleaded their cause 
with more ardour than success.® His efforts had rendered 
him dear to the citizens of lower condition, who named him 
the poor man’s advocate;^ on the other hand, the Normans 
and their party surnamed him, ironically, the man with the 

' Mattli. Paris, i. 181. Mattli. Westmoaost., Flores Hist., p. 2UU. 

^ Koger. de Hovedeii, p. 7 80. 
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heard, and accused him of leading the multitude astray, by 
giving them a measureless desire for liberty and happiness.' 

This singulai: personage, the last representative of the hos¬ 
tility of the two races which the conquest had united on the 
same soil, appeared in his accustomed character at the com¬ 
mon council of 1196. As mostly their habit, the leading 
citizens were for a distribution of the common charges that 
should throw ouly the smallest portion on themselves; Wil¬ 
liam Longbeard alone, or almost alone,'' opposed them, and the 
dispute growing warm, they overwhelmed him with abuse, 
and accused him of rebellion and of treason to the king. 
“The traitors to the king,” answered the Englishman, “are 
they who defraud his exchequer, by exempting themselves 
from paying what they owe him, and I myself will denounce 
them to liim.’’^ He passed the sea, went to Richard’s camp, 
and kneeling before him and raising his right hand, de¬ 
manded from him peace and protection for the poor people of 
London. Richard listened to his plaint, said that he would 
do it right, and when the petitioner departed, thought no 
more of the matter, too much occupied with his great political 
affairs to descend to the details of a dispute betw'een simple 
citizens.* 

But the Norman barons and prelates who filled the higher 
posts in the chancery and treasury took up the matter, and, 
from the instinct of nationality and aristocracy, warmly 
opposed the poor and their advocate. Hubert Gaultier, 
archbishop of Canterbury and grand justiciary of England, 
enraged that a Saxon should dare to denounce to the king 
men of Norman race, and apprehending a recurrence of the 
circumstance, ordered by edict every citizen of London to 
remain in the city, under penalty of being imprisoned as 
traitor to the king and kingdom.® Several merchants who, 
despite the orders of the grand justiciary, went to Stamford 
fair, were arrested and imprisoned.® These acts of violence 
caused a great fermentation in the city; and the poorer 
citizens, by an instinct natural to man in all times, formed 
an association for their mutual defence. William with the 

^ Mftttli. Westmon., loc. sup. rit. Guilt. Neubri^., p. TiCO. 
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Long Beard was the soul and chief of this secret society, in 
which, say the contemporary historians, fifty-two thousand 
persons were engaged.' They collected such arms as citizens, 
half serfs, could procure in the middle ages, iron-headed 
staves, axes, and iron crow-bars, wherewith to attack the 
fortified houses of the Normans, if they came to blows." 

Urged by a natural desire to intercommunicate their sen¬ 
timents and encourage each other, the poor of London as¬ 
sembled from time to time and held meetings in the open air, 
in the squares, and the market-places. At these tumultuous 
meetings William was the spokesman, and received applause 
which, perhaps, he wa.s too fond of receiving, and which thus 
made him neglect the moment to act and to strike a decisive 
blow for the interests of those whom he sought to render formi¬ 
dable to their oppressors. A fragment of one of these harangues 
is given by a contemporary chronicler, who declares that he 
had it from the mouth of a person who was present. The 
speech, though its purpose was entirely political, turned, like 
the sermons of our days, upon a text from scripture, and this 
text Avas: “With joy shall ye draw water of the'wells of 
salvation.” William applied these vimrds to himself: “ It 
is I,” he said, “ who am the saviour of the poor; you, poor, 
who have felt how heavy is the hand of the rich, draw now 
from my well of water a salutary doctrine; and draw thence 
joyfully, because the hour of your relief is at hand. I shall 
separate the waters from the waters, that is to say, the men 
from the men; 1 will separate the people, humble and of 
good faith, from the proud and faithless; I will separate the 
elect from the reprobate, as light from darkness.” Under 
this vague and mystic phraseology, the imagination of the 
hearers doubtless discerned sentiments and desires of a more 
precise nature; but the popular enthusiasm was not promptly 
turned to account; and the advocate of the poor allowed 
himself to be forestalled by the high Norman functionaries, 
who, assembling in parliament at London the bishops, earls, 
and barons, of the surrounding counties, cited the orator of 
tlie people to appear before this assembly.^ 

William obeyed the summons, escorted by a great multitude 
who followed him, calling him the saviour and king of the 
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poor. This unequivocal manifestation of immense popularity 
intimidated the barons of the parliament; employing artifice, 
they postponed the proceedings to a future sitting, which did 
not take place, and occupied themselves in working on the 
minds of the people by skilful emissaries.' False promises 
and false alarms, aptly disseminated, calmed the public effer¬ 
vescence and discouraged the partisans of insurrection. The 
archbishop of Canterbury and the other justiciaries them¬ 
selves convoked several meetings of the petty citizens of 
London; and discoursing to them, sometimes of the necessity 
of preserving order and peace, sometimes of the king’s ample 
means of crushing sedition, they succeeded in spreading doubt 
and hesitation among the conspirators.^ Seizing this moment 
of weakness and vacillation, ever fatal to popular parties, 
they demanded, as hostages and guarantees of the public 
tranquillity, the children of a great many families of the middle 
and lower classes. The citizens had not sufficient resolution 
to oppose this demand; and the cause of power was gained, 
as soon as the hostages, taken from London, were imprisoned 
in various fortresses." 

Notwithstanding the influence given them by the anxiety 
which prevailed in London as to the fate of the hostages, 
the justiciaries dared not publicly arrest the man whose 
destruction was contemplated in all these proceedings. They 
resolved to watch a moment when William should be from 
home alone, or with but few companions; two rich citizens, 
probably of Norman race, and one of whom was named 
Geoffroy, undertook this duty.^ Followed by armed men, 
they watched for several days all the movements of the Man 
with the Long-Beard; and one day, as he was quietly 
walking with nine friends, the two citizens approached 
him with an air of indifference, and, suddenly, Geoffroy laid 
hands on him, and gave the signal for the men-at-arms 
to advance.’ William’s only weapon of defence was one 
of those long knives which, at that period, were worn in 
the belt; he drew it, and with one blow laid Geoffroy at his 
feet. The soldiers came up at the same moment, armed, 

* ^ Gervas. Cautuar., vhi suj)- 
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from head to foot, in dagger-proof mail; but William and his 
nine companions, by dint of courage and address, got clear of 
them, and took refuge in the nearest church, dedicated to, the 
Virgin, and called by the Normans the church of Saint- 
Mary de I’Arche.* They closed and barricadoed the doors. 
Their armed pursuers endeavoured unavailingly to force an 
entrance; the grand justiciary, on learning the news, sent 
couriers to the adjacent castles for more troops, not relying; 
at this critical juncture, on the garrison of the Tower of 
London alone. 

The report of these events caused great fermentation in 
the town: the people were sensible to the danger of a man 
who had so generously taken up their defence;® but in 
general they exhibited more of sorrow than of anger. The 
sight of the soldiers marching into the city, and occupy¬ 
ing the streets and market-places, and above all the convic¬ 
tion that, on the first outbreak, the hostages would be put to 
death, kept the citizens in their shops.It was in vain that 
the refugees awaited assistance, and that a few determined 
men exhorted their fellow citizens to march in arms to Saint 
Mary’s church. The masses remained motionless as if struck 
with stupor.® 

Meanwhile, William and his friends prepared, as best 
they might, to sustain a siege in the tower, whither they 
had retired; repeatedly summoned to come forth, they per¬ 
tinaciously refused to do so; and the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in order to force them from their post, had a quantity 
of wood collected, and set tire to the church.® The heat and 
the smoke which soon tilled the tower, compelled the be¬ 
sieged to descend, half suffocated.’ They were all taken, and 
as they were being led away bound, the son of the Geoffroy 
whom William had killed, approached him, and with a knife 
ripped open his stomach.® Wounded as he was, they tied 
him to a horse’s tail, and dragged him thus through the 
streets to the Tower, where he appeared before the archbishop, 

* lid. —Maitb. Paris, i, IBl. 
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and, without any sort of trial, received .sentence of death. 
The same horse dragged him in tlie same manner to the place 
of execution.'. He was hanged wdth his nine companions; 
“ and thus,” says an old historian, “ perished William Long- 
beard, for having embraced the defence of the poor and of 
truth; if the cause makes the martyr, none may more justly 
than he he called a martyr. 

* This opinion was not that of one man only, but of all the 
people of London; who, though they had not had the energy 
to save their defender, at least wept for him after his death, 
and regarded as assassins the judges who had condemned him. 
The gibbet on which he had been hanged was carried away 
in the night as a relic, and those who could not procure any 
part of the wmod, collected pieces of the earth in which it had 
stood. So many came for this earth, that in a short time a 
large pit was formed on the place of execution. People went 
there not only from the vicinity, but from all parts of the 
island, and no native Englishman failed to fulfil this patriotic 
pU grimage when his affairs called him to London.^ 

Ere long, popular imagination attributed the gift of miracles 
to this new martyr in the cause of resistance to foreign do¬ 
mination; his miracles were preached, as those ofWaltheof 
had been, by a priest of Saxon origin;^ but the new preacher 
shared the fate of the former, and it was no less dangerous 
now to believe in the sanctity of Him with the Long Beard 
than it had been, an hundred and twenty years before, to be¬ 
lieve in that of the last Anglo-Saxon chief. The grand jus¬ 
ticiary Hubert sent soldiers to disperse with their lances the 
crowd who assembled to insult him, as he said, by bestowing 
such honours on the memory of an executed malefactor.'’ But 
the English were not disheartened; driven away in the day, they 
returned at night to pray; soldiers w'ere placed in ambush, and 
seized a great number of men and women, who were publicly 
whipped, and then imprisoned.® At length, a permanent 
guard, posted on the spot which the tinglish persisted in re¬ 
garding as hallowed, prevented all access to it, the only mea- 
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sure that could discourage the popular enthusiasm, which then 
by degrees died away.* 

Here should properly terminate the narrative of the na¬ 
tional struggle which followed the conquest of England by the 
Normans; for the execution of AYilliam Longbeard is the last 
fact which the original authors positively connect M'ith the 
conquest. That there were, at subsequent periods, other 
events impressed rvith the .same character, and that William 
was not the last of the Saxons, are indubitable propositions; 
but the inexactitude of the chronicles, and the loss of ancient 
documents, leave u,? without any proofs on this subject, and 
reduce u.s, all at once, to inductions and conjectures. The 
main task of tlie conscientious narrator, therefore, ends at this 
point; and there only remains for him to present, in a sum¬ 
mary form, the ulterior destiny of the persons whom he has 
brought upon the stage, so that the reader may not remain 
in suspense. 

And by the word personages, it is neither Richard, king 
of England, nor Philip, king of France, nor John, earl of 
Mortain, that is to be understood; but the great masses of 
men and the various populations avho have .simultaneously or 
successively figured in the preceding pages. For the essen¬ 
tial object of this history is to contemplate the destiny of 
peoples, and not that of certain celebrated men; to relate 
the adventures of social, and not those of individual life. 
Human sympathy may attach itself to entire populations, as 
to beings endowed with sentiment, whose existence, longer 
than our own, is filled with the same alternations of sorrow 
and of joy, of hope and of despair. Considered in this light, 
the history of the past assumes somewhat of the interest-which 
is felt in the present; for the collective beings of whom it 
treats have not ceased to live and to feel; they are the same 
who still suffer or hope under our own eyes. This is its 
most attractive feature; this it is that sw'eetens severe and 
arid study; that, in a word, would confer some value upon this 
work, if the author had succeeded in communicating to his 
readers those emotions which he himself experienced while 
seeking in old books names now obscure and misfortunes now 
forgotten. 


’ Guill. Neubrif., p, 207. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I. 

THE CONTINENTAL NORMANS AND BRETONS; THE ANGEVINS 
AND THE POPULATIONS OF SOUTHERN GAUL. 


Hirtl] of Ai'tljur, ilKko of Brittany—Insurrection of Anjou auil Maine— 
I’olity of tlie king of Fr.iiu-e—ltenth nf .Arthur—Inilignntion of the 
Bretons—Invasion of Nntniiimly—Taking of Bouen—KepentancB of the 
Bretons—The Poitevius resist the king of France—Complete .submis¬ 
sion of Normandy—Project of a new invasion of Enghinil—Entrance 
of the I'inglish into Normiinily—Cuieime remains to the king of Eng¬ 
land—Ilere.sy of the Tonlnu.snn.s iiiul Albigen.ses—Crusade against the 
Albigenses—Additional aggrandizement of the kingdom of France— 
Charles of Anjou becomes count of Provence—Discontent and regrets of 
the Prnveni'uls—Insurrection of the cities of Provence—Termination of 
J’roveufol nationality—Limits of the kingdom of E'rimce—Character of 
the Biisijne population—Political condition nf the Basques—Policy of 
the counts de Foix—Policy of the barons of Gascony—They pass alter¬ 
nately from one king to another—Confederation of the Armngnacs—The 
Giiscons join the king of France—C'onque.st of Guienne by the French 
—Iletolt of Bordeaux—Hecoud conquest of Bordeaux—Patriotic efifoits 
of the Aniiagnac.s—Guieime and Gascony become parts of France. 

Towards the end of the reign of Henry II., and some months 
after the death of his second son, Geoffroy, earl or duke of 
Brittany, there occurred an event of little importance in it¬ 
self, but which became the cause, or at least the occasion, of 
great political revolutions; the widow of count Geoffroy, 
Constance, a woman of Breton race,' gave birth to a son, 
whom his paternal grandfather, the king of England, wished 
to baptize in the name of Henry. But the Bretons, who 
surrounded the mother, were all opposed to the idea that the 
child, who would one day become their chief, should receive 
a foreign name." He was, by acclamation, called Arthur, and 
was baptized in this name, as popular with them as with 


1 See Book VIII, 


- Hemiugford, Chror-, p. 507'. 
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the Welsh. The kins of Enslancl took uinbrase at this act 
of national will, and not vonturinc: to remove Arthur from the 
Bretons, he compulsorily married the mother to one of his 
officers, Ranouf, earl of Chester, whom he made duke of Brit¬ 
tany, to the prejudice of his own grandson, now an object of 
suspicion in his eyes because the Breton nation loved him. 
But this nation, shortly after, expelled Ranouf of Chester, and 
proclaimed the son of Constance, still a mere boy, their chi&f. 

This second act of national will, more serious than the 
first, involved the Bretons in a war with king Richard, suc¬ 
cessor to Henry II. While they were fighting for their own 
cause and that of young Arthur, the boy himself, directed by 
his mother, separated from them, and sometimes passed over 
to the king of England, his uncle, and sometimes to the 
French king, who entertained, in reference to the Bretons, 
similar views with those of the king of England. The am¬ 
bitious projects of the king of France were assisted in Brit¬ 
tany, as in nearly all the w'estern provinces of Gaul, by the 
general weariness of Anglo-Norman domination. Not only 
the Poitevins, who had for fifty years past been in continual 
revolt, but the Manceaux, the Tourangeaux, and even the 
Angevins, to whom their own counts, since they had become 
kings of England, had beeu almost entire strangers, also 
aspired to a great change. Without themselves desiring any¬ 
thing heyond an administration more devoted to their national 
interests, they met the policy of the king of France half way, 
and most imprudently aided him, in the hope of his aiding 
them, against the king of England. 

01 all the continental provinces subject to the Normans, 
Guienne alone, at this time, exhibited no decided repugnance 
towards them, because the daughter of its ancient national 
chiefs, Eleanor, widow of Henry II. still lived, and tempered 
by her influence the harshness of the foreign government. 
Almost immediately after the death, by a cross-bow shot, of 
king Richard in Limousin, the revolution, which had been 
preparing some time, but which the fear of his military 
activity had kept in check, broke out. His brother John was 
recognised without opposition, king of England, and duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine. But Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
raine, separated themselves simultaneously from the Norman 
cause, proclaiming the young duke of Brittany their lord. The 
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Poitevins imitated this defection, and formed, with their 
neighbours of the north and west, a league otfensive and de- 
fensiye. At the head of this league figured the Breton 
people, unfortunately represented by a mere boy and a woman, 
who, fearing to fall into the hands of the English king, gave 
up to the king of France, Philip II., all that the popular 
courage had recovered from the Anglo-Normans in the 
various confederate countries, and recognised his suzerainty 
over Anjou, Maine, and Brittany. Philip, whom the French 
surnamed Augustus, dismantled the towns and razed the 
fortresses which his new vassals had opened to him. When 
young Arthur, his liegeman and voluntary prisoner, addressed 
to him, on behalf of the people who had intrusted themselves 
to him, some remonstrances upon his conduct: “ Am I not at 
liberty,” said the king, “ to do as I please in my own lands?”' 

Arthur soon perceived the fault he had committed in con¬ 
fiding himself to the mercy of one of the two kings, to escape 
from the other. He fled from Paris, and not knowing wdiither 
to go, delivered himself up to king John, his uncle, who, re¬ 
ceiving him with infinite endearments, was about to imprison 
him, when the young duke, warned of his purpose, returned 
to the French king. The latter already despaired of being 
able to retain his new provinces, against at once the will of 
the inhabitants and of the king of England; he thought it 
better, therefore, to make with the latter an advantageous 
peace, and to obtain it, sacrificed his guest and protege, whom 
he obliged to do homage to king John for Anjou, Maine, and 
Brittany. Philip, in return for these good offices, obtained 
peace, thirty thousand marks of gold, many towns, and the 
promise that, if John died without heirs, he should inherit all 
his possessions on the continent. In virtue of this treaty, 
the French garrisons of Anjou and Maine were replaced hy 
Norman troops and by Brahancons in the pay of the king of 
England. 

While Philip-Augustus was despoilmg the young Arthur 
of his heritage, he was educating him at his court with his 
own children, and conciliating him in order to meet the con¬ 
tingency of a new rupture with king John. This rupture 
soon happened, on the occasion of a general insurrection of 


* Dom Lobineau, Hist, dt Bretagne, i. lib. vi. p. IB) 
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the Poitevins, under the direction of Hugh le Brun, count 
de La Marche, whom the king of England had deprived of 
his betrothed bride. All the barons of Poitou and those of a 
portion of Limousin confederated together, and when the 
king of France satv them compromised, hoping to profit by 
whatever they might venture to do, he suddenly broke the 
peace, and declared for them, on condition that they would 
take the oath of faith and homage to him. He forthwith 
produced Arthur on the political scene, gave him in marriage 
his daughter Marie, aged five years, had him proclaimed 
earl of the Bretons, Angevins, and Poitevins, and sent him 
at the head of an army to conquer the towns of Poitou, 
which still held out for the king of England. 

The Bretons made alliance with the insurgent Poitevins, 
and promised to send them five hundred horse and four thou¬ 
sand foot. Awaiting this reinforcement, the new earl of 
Poitou laid siege to the town of Mirebeau, a few leagues 
from Poitiers, where, by a chance that proved fatal to the 
besiegers, the widorv of Henry II. happened to be. The 
town was taken ivithout much resistance, but Eleanor of 
Aquitaine retired into the castle, which was very strong, 
while Arthur and the Poitevins occupied the town. They 
were in the greatest security, when king .John, urged by the 
desire of releasing his mother, appeared, after a rapid march, 
suddenly at the gates of Mirebeau, and made Arthur prisoner, 
with most of the chiefs of the insurrection. He took them 
into Normandy, and soon afterwards Arthur disappeared 
without any one knowing in what manner he, had perished. 
Among the Normans, who had no feeling of national hatred 
or repugnance towards the king of England, it was said that 
the boy had died of sickness in the castle of Rouen, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, that he had killed himself in endeavouring 
to make his escape over the walls of the town. The French, 
animated by the spirit of political rivalry, affirmed that king 
John had poniarded his nephew with his own hand, one day 
that he was passing the Seine with him in a boat. The Bretons, 
who had centred all their hopes of liberty in young Arthur, 
adopted much the same story, but changed the scene of action, 
which they placed at Cherbourg, on the sea shore.* The 


* Pumoulin, Hist. Generah de Kormo.ndie, p. D14. 
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death of Arthur, however it happened, occasioned a great 
sensation, more especially in Brittany, where it was regarded 
as a national calamity. The same ardent imagination that 
had made the firetons believe their future destiny hound 
up with that of the boy, filled them with an exaggerated 
atfection for the king of France, because he was the enemy 
of Arthur’s murderer. It was he whom they called upon to 
take vengeance for the deed, promising to aid him with all 
their power in any hostilities he might undertake against the 
king of England. Never king of France had so favourable 
an occasion for making himself master of those Bretons who 
were so attached to their independence.' Thilip, as suzerain, 
received the plaint of the lords and bishops of Brittany as to 
the murder of their young duke, and cited the king of Eng¬ 
land, his vassal for Normandy, to appear before the court of 
the barons of France, wdio now began to be called pairs 
(peers), a name borrowed from the romances on the life of 
Charlem.agne. King John, as was expected, did not appear 
before the peers, and was accordingly condemned by them. 
All the lands he held of the kingdom of France were declared 
forfeit, and the Bretons were invited to take up arms to 
secure the execution of this sentence, which would only be 
effective in being followed up by a conquest. 

The conquest was made, not by the power alone of the 
king of France, or by the authority of the decree of his 
peers, but by the co-operation, the more energetic that it 
was voluntary, of the surrounding populations, hostile to the 
Normans. Philip-Augustus did but appear on the frontier 
of Poitou, and an universal insurrection threw open to him 
■well nigh every fortress; and when he returned to attack 
Normandy, the Bretons had already invaded and occupied a 
great portion of it. They took by assault Mont Saint-Michel, 
seized upon Avranches, and burned all the villages between 
that town and Caen. The report of their ravages, and the 
terror they inspired, contributed great^ to the success of the 
king of France, who, with the Manceaux and the Angevins, 
advancing from the east, took Andelys, Evreux, Domfront, 
and Lisieux, and at Caen formed his junction rvith the Breton 
army. 

■ See Qute, Books I. II. Ill, anil VIII. 
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It was the first time that Normandj had been so simulta¬ 
neously attacked by all the populations which surrounded her, 
south, east, and north; and it was also the first time th^t she 
had had a chief so indolent and so incompetent as king John. 
He hunted or amused himself while Philip and his allies 
were taking, one after another, all the towns and fortresses of 
the country; in le.ss than a year he had none left him but 
Kouen, Verneuil, and Chateau-Gaillard. The people of Nor¬ 
mandy made great but fruitless efforts to drive back the 
invaders; and at length only yielded from want of suc¬ 
cours, and because their brothers in origin, the Normans of 
England, secured by the ocean, were in no way anxious to 
relieve them from a danger which did not threaten themselves. 
Moreover, finding themselve.s, as the result of their conquest, 
raised above the popular condition, they had little sympathy 
with the burgesses and peasants on the other side of the 
water, though descended from the same ancestors with them¬ 
selves. 

The citizens of Kouen suffered all the extremities of famine 
before they thought of capitulating; and when their provi¬ 
sions entirely failed them, they concluded a truce of thirty 
days with the king of PTance, at the expiration of which they 
were to surrender, if they did not meantime receive succours. 
In the interval, they sent some of their people to England to 
inform king John of the extremity to which they were 
reduced. The envoys found the king playing at chess; he 
did not quit his game, or anstver them until he had finished 
it, and then merely said: “I have no means of assisting you 
within the period named, so do the best you can.”* The 
town of Eouen surrendered; the two places that still resisted 
followed the example, and the conquest of the whole coun¬ 
try was established. This conquest, less severe upon the 
Normans than that of England had been upon the Saxons, 
was still not without its humiliation and suffering. The 
French razed the walla of a great many towns, and compelled 
the citizens of Eouen to demolish, at their own expense, their 
old fortifications, and to build a new castle in a place more 
convenient for the conquerors.“ 

' Duiaoulin, IT. tie Kormandie, [j. .'iSi-.i. 

2 Willelm. Briton, Fhilippid., apiid Script, rer. Uallic. ct Froncic., xrii. 
21:J. 
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The national vanity of the Bretons was, no doubt, flattered, 
when they saw their ancient enemies, those -who had struck 
the first blows on their national independence, subjugated, in 
their turn, by a foreign power. But this miserable satisfac¬ 
tion was all the fruit they derived from the victories they had 
won for the king of France. Moreover, in contributing to 
place their neighbours under the yoke, they had placed them¬ 
selves under it, it becoming impossible for them to evade the 
domination of a king, who was environing them on every 
side, and combining with his own forces all those of Nor¬ 
mandy. The. constraint of French supremacy grew more and 
more intolerable to them; they attempted several times, but 
in vain, to renew their alliance with the king of England. 
To drow'n for awhile the thought of their own lost liberty, 
they, with a sort of insane fury, aided the kings of France en¬ 
tirely to destroy that of the populations along the Loire. 
They laboured at the aggrandizement of the French monarchy, 
and, at the same time, managed to maintain, to some extent, 
the remains of their ancient rights against the administrative 
invasions of that now powerful monarchy. Of the popula¬ 
tions of Gaul, the Breton was, perhaps, at all times, that 
which manifested, in the highest degree, the need of political 
action. This innate disposition is far from being extinct 
among them, as is attested by the active part they have taken, 
in one way and another, in recent revolutions. 

After having co-operated with the Bretons in the down- 
fal of Normandy, the Angevins lost, as a result of this event, 
every relic of national existence, and the Manceaux never re¬ 
gained the independence of which the Normans had deprived 
them. The earls of Anjou were replaced by seneschals of 
the king of France, and the domination of this king was ex¬ 
tended beyond the Loire, as far as Poitou. The rich Poitevins 
were not permitted to marry their daughters to any but 
French husbands.' Under this yoke, novel to them, they 
repented of having repudiated the patronage of the king of 
England, and commenced negotiations with him, in which the 
malcontents of Anjou and Maine took part, A general in¬ 
surrection was preparing in these three provinces, when the 
celebrated battle of Bovines, in assuring the fortunes of the 
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kingdom of France, intimidated the conspirators.* The 
Poitevins alone adhered to their resolution, and rose against 
king Philip, under the .same chiefs who had, with liim and 
for him, fought again.st king John. But Philip soon crushed 
them, with the aid of those who had feared to oppose him, of 
the Angevins, the Manceaux, the Tourangeaux, and the 
Bretons, and he carried ]ii.s conquests .southward as far as 
Rochelle. Thus these unhappy populations, from the ahsenK^e 
of mutual affection and good understanding, fell, one after 
the other, under the yoke, and the overthrow of the Norman 
power on the continent, destroying the sort of equilibrium by 
means of which the southern countries had remained inde¬ 
pendent, the movement began by which, sooner or later, but 
infallibly, the whole of Gaul was to become French. 

The restoration of Normandy to the kings of England could 
alone arrest this imj)ul.sion of tilings; but the incompetence 
of king John and the ability of Philip-Augustus, prevented 
anything of the kind from taking place, notwithstanding the 
discontent of the country. “Although the yoke of the king 
was light,” says a poet of the thirteenth century, “ Neustria 
long chafed at being subject to it; and yet, wishing well to 
those who wished him ill, he did not abolish their ancient 
laws, or give them reason to complain of being troubled with 
foreign regulations.”- No revolt of any importance took place 
in Normandy against the French. The popular discontent 
exhaled in individual murmurings, in regrets for past times, 
and especially for “ Richard the Lion-hearted, -whom no 
Frenchman had ever equalled,” said the Norman soldiers, 
even in the camp of the king of France.^ The political nullity 
into which this nation, so renowmed for its courage and its 
lofty pride, suddenly fell, may be attributed, perhaps, to that 
very pride, which forbad it to seek aid Ifom its former sub¬ 
jects of Brittany, or to treat with them for an offensive league 
against the common oppressor. Further, the hope which the 
Normans had in the population that governed England, and 
the ancient sympathy of relationship between them and that 
population of gentlemen, would rapidly become extinct. 

' ClirDiiijiies de S;. Denis; Itecueil deb Hist, de Friiiice, xiii. 11*!. 

2 Willelin. Brit., ut sup. p. ‘214. 

3 Nicolaus (le Braia, Gtsta Ludovtii J'lri., tfjjud Script, rer. Gallic, et 
FraHcic.j XVII. 322. 
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When the two countries liad ceased to be united under the 
same sceptre, the only inhabitants of England with whom the 
people of Normandy had frequent relations were merchants, 
men of English race, speaking a language foreign to the 
Normans, who, besides, nourished a hostile sentiment to¬ 
wards them, that of commercial rivalry. The ancient ties 
could not, therefore, fail to break between England and Nor- 
iiHuidy, while every day fresh hands were formed between 
the latter country and France, where the mass of the people 
.spoke the same language with the Normans, and bore all the 
signs of a common origin, for every vestige of the Danish 
race had long ceased to exist in Normandy. 

All these causes led to the result that, in less than a century 
after their conquest by Philip Augustus, the Normans, with¬ 
out scruple, nay, W'ith ardour, espoused the enmity of the 
kings of France to England. In the year 1240, some of them 
formed an association with the Breton.s for the purpose of 
privateering against English vessels. In each war that after¬ 
wards arose between the two countries, fleets of piratical 
vessels from Normandy essayed descents on the southern 
coast of England, for the purposes of devastation and pillage. 
The town of Dieppe was especially famous for these arma¬ 
ments. At length, when the great quarrel of succession, 
which occupied the whole of the fourteenth century, broke 
out between Philip V. and Edward III., the Normans con¬ 
ceived a project involving no less than .a new conquest of 
England, a conquest as absolute, and perhaps more method¬ 
ical than that of William the Bastard. The crown and all the 
public domains w'ere adjudged beforehand to the chief of the 
expedition. All the lands of the barons and nobles of Eng¬ 
land were to belong to titled personages, the property of the 
commoners to the towns, and that of the churches to the 
clergy of Normandy.* 

This project, which, after three centuries of possession, w’as 
to reduce the conquerors of England t8 the state in which 
they themselves had placed the English in race, was drawn 
up with the utmost detail, and presented to king Philip de 
^ alois at his castle of Vincennes, by the deputies of the Nor- 

‘ Eoliert, de Avesbury, Hist, de mirah. qrstis Edward\ III-. (Ilearne) 
p. 130, ct seq, 
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man nation. They requested permission to place his son, 
their duke, at the head of the enterprise, and offered to de¬ 
fray the whole expense, requiring Ifom the king only the 
aid of an ally, in case of rererses. The agreement was signed, 
sealed, and deposited at Caen, but circumstances, which the 
history of the period does not detail, retarded the execution. 
No progress was yet made in it when, in the year 1346, the 
king of England landed at Cape La Hogue, to take possessisn 
of the country which he called his hereditary domain.' The 
Normans, attacked unexpectedly, no more resisted the Eng- 
li.sh army, than the Anglo-Normans, perhaps, would have re- 
.sisted their invaders, had the projected expedition taken place. 
The towns were closed, the bridges cut down, the roads broken 
up, but nothing stayed the march of that army, whose leading 
chiefs, the king included, spoke no other language than French 
with the Norman accent. 

Notwithstanding this conformity of language, no national 
sympathy was aroused in their favour, and the towns which 
opened their gnte,s only did so from necessity. In a short 
time, they took Barfleur, Carentan and Saint-Lo. In the 
official report.s, drawn up in the French language, which 
they sent to England, they compared these towns in size and 
wealth to Sandwich, Leicester, and Lincoln, to which they 
still gave the name of Nicole.'' At Caen, where they visited, 
with great ceremony, the tomb of William the Conqueror, the 
author of their ancestors’ fortunes, they found, among the town 
charters, the original of the treaty concluded between the 
Normans and the king of France for a new conquest, at 
whieh they were so enraged, that they pillaged and massacred 
the inhahitant.s. Then, still pillaging, they directed their 
course towards the ancient frontier of France, to Poiss}', 
which they entered; then they went to Picardy, where be¬ 
tween them and the French was fought the famous battle of 
Crecy. 

The plan of Invasion found at Caen was immediately for¬ 
warded to England, and publicly read in all the towns, in 
order to exasperate the popular mind against the king and 

' n. p. 128. 

* Et est la \ille pluis grosse ^ue n'est Nichole. (Robert, de Aveebury, 
ul suf). p. 12fl.) 
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against the French, from whom the Normans were now no 
longer distinguished. At London, the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury read this document after service, in front of the cross in 
St. Paul’s church-yard. As it was drawn up in the French 
language, all the nobles present could understand it, and it 
was then translated into English for the people of low condi¬ 
tion.' This and the other means employed to interest the 
English in the quarrel of their king were not without effect 
upon them. The ambitious passion.? of the master, in the 
minds of the subjects a.ssuined the form of a blind hatred 
to all the people of France, who, on their part, amply re¬ 
turned hate for hate. There was but one class of men in 
the two countries which escaped this frenzy, that of the poor 
fishermen of either shore, who, during the utmost fury of 
the wars, never did each other harm; “never warring,” says 
Froissart, “but rather aiding each other; buying and selling 
upon the sea, one from the other, when either had had better 
fishing than the other.” 

By a singul.ar destiny, while Normandy, the native land of 
the kings and nobles of England, became a country hostile to 
them, Aquitaine, from the sea of llochelle to the Pyrenees, 
remained subjected to their authority, without apparent repug¬ 
nance. We have seen how this country had been retained 
under the Anglo-Norman domination, by the influence of the 
duchess Eleanor, the widow' of Henry II. After the death 
of thi.s princess, the Aquitan.s preserved their faith to her 
grandson, from fear of falling under the lord.ship of the king 
of France, who, master of Poitou, had become their immediate 
neighbour. Pursuing a policy observed in the middle, age.s, 
they preferred, independently of all other considerations, to 
have as seigneur a king whose states lay at a distance, and 
for this reason, that generally the remote suzerain allowed the 
country to govern itself according to its local laws, and by 
men born within it, whereas a contiguous prince seldom per¬ 
mitted this arrangement. 

The royal power preserved in south-west Gaul, would, 
perhaps, have long served as a fulcrum for the still indepen¬ 
dent populations of the south against the king of France, had 
not an unexpected event suddenly destroyed all the strength 


* Ib. p. 1-‘10, et aeq. 
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of the country between the Mediterranean, the Rhone, and 
the Garonne. The county of Toulouse, and the grea*^ lord- 
ships depending ou it in the thirteenth centiuy. by alliance or 
vassalage, far surpassed in civilization all the other parts of 
the ancient Gaulish territory. A great commerce was carried 
on thence with the ports of the east; its towns had the same 
form of municipal comstitution, the same liberty, with the 
great Italian communes, which they imitated even in extormfl 
appearance. Every rich citizen built himself a house, flanked 
with towers, and every citizen’s son became a knight if ho 
chose, and jousted at tournament.s with the noblest.' 

This tendency to equality, which gave great umbrage to the 
nobles.se of France, Burgundy, and Germany, opening a free 
communication among all classes, communicated to the minds 
of those who dwelt on the European coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean an activity which they exercised in every .species of 
modern culture. They jiossessed the most elegant literature 
of all Europe, and their written idiom was classic in Italy and 
in Spain. With them Christianity, fervent and even enthu- 
fcia.stic,—for they were of an impassioned nature,—did not 
consist in a passive submission to the doctrine and observances 
of the Romish eliurch. IVithout revolting against that 
church, without being sensible of the exact degree of their 
dissent from lier, they had, in the course of the thirteenth 
century, adopted new opinions, singularly combined with old 
dogmas opposed to the Catholic dogma. 

The church, alarmed at the extension and increase of tlie 
heresy of the southern Gauls, at first employed the resources 
of her powerful organization to stay its progress. But it was 
in vain that the pontifical couriers brought to Alby, Toulouse, 
and Narbonne, bulls of excommunication and anathema 
against the enemies of the Roman faith. Heterodoxy had 
gained upon even the ministers of the churches whence these 
bulls were to be fulminated, and the bishops themselves, 
though more firm in the Catholic discipline, being powerless, 
did not know how to decide, and at length underwent the influ¬ 
ence of the universal example. It seemed clear that this great 
schism, in which all classes and ranks of society participated, 


> Domos civitatis turrijeraa. (Script, rer. Gallic, et. Francic., XTiii. 
580.) Dom Vaissette, H. Cencrah dc Lanpiedoc. 
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coulil only be extinguished by a blow struck on tlie popula¬ 
tion, in a mass, by a war of invasion, which .should de.stroy 
the. social order whence had emanated its independence of 
.spirit and its precocious civilization. This was what pope 
Innocent III. undertook, in the first years of the thirteenth 
century. Abu.3ing the example of the crusade.s ag.ainst the 
Saracens, he had one preached against the inhabitants of the 
eounty of Toulouse and of the diocese of Alhv, and published 
throughout Europe, that whoever would arm, to war against 
them, should obtain the remi.ssion of his sin.s and a share in 
the property of the heretics.' 

Unfortunately, the times were favourable to this crusade of 
Christians against Christians. The conr[ucst.s of the king of 
France in Normandv, Anjou, and Aquitaine, had caused in 
these various cuuntrie.s the ruin or banishment of many 
men, and thus augmented the number of chevaliers sans 
avoir, of ‘Miiiights with nothing,” and of reckles.s fortune- 
hunters. The pilgrimage against the Albigeois (for so the 
war was designated) promised less risk, and a more certain 
profit, than the crusade against the Arab.s, and accordingly 
the army of the new pilgrims soon numbered fifty thousand 
men of every rank and nation, hut especially French and 
Flemings. The king of France sent fifteen thousand 
soldiers, and the king of England allowed a body of troops 
to he enrolled in Gruienne, under the command of the arch¬ 
bishop of Bordeaux. 

It would exceed our limits to recount in detail all the bar¬ 
barities of the crusaders at the sacking of Beziers, Carcas¬ 
sonne, Narbonne, and other towns, laid under the ban of 
the church; to .say how' the inhabitants were massacred with¬ 
out distinction of age or .sex, of catholic or heretic. “Poor 
towns,” exclaims a poet, an eye-witness of these calamities, 
“how have I formerly seen you, .and how see I you now.”" 
From the Garonne to the Mediterranean, the whole country 


ft 
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was devastated and subjugated; and the chief of the con¬ 
quering army, Simon de Montfort, not venturing to retain for 
himself Such vast domains, did homage for them to the king 
of France. 

As the crusaders, wliose numbers increased every day. 
made new conquests, the suzerainty of this king extended 
more and more over tlie south of Gaul. The county of 
Toulouse, and the territories of Agen, Carcassonne, and 
Beziers, after three centuries of independence, were thus 
again attached to the kingdom which had formerly possessed 
them. A treaty, concluded in a moment of distress, between 
the heir of Simon de Montfort and the successor of Philip- 
Augustus, soon converted this feudal supremacy into direct 
sovereignty. Fully to .secure this immense acquisition, Louis 
VIII. raised an army, assumed the cross, and proceeded to 
the south. He passed, not without resistance, the Ehonc at 
the bridge of Avignon, took Beaucaire and Kimes, which he 
united under the authority of a .^eneschal, placed also a senes¬ 
chal at Carcassonne, and marched upon Toulouse, whose 
inhabitants then were in full revolt against the crusaders and 
against himself. 

Hatred of the French name was the national passion of 
the new subjects of the king of France; that name never 
issued from their mouths unless accompanied by some in¬ 
jurious epithet.' The troubadours in their sirventes called 
upon the son of the count of Toulouse to come with the aid 
of the king of Aragon, and reconquer his heritage, making a 
bridge of French corses.^ During the minority which followed 
the death of king Louis VIII., an extensive conspiracy was 
formed from the Vienne to the foot of the Pyrenees, having 
for its object to drive back the French within their ancient 
limits. The chiefs of the valleys through which the Arriege 
flows, and where the Adour takes its source, the counties of 
Foix and Cominges, formed an alliance with the count de 
Marche and the castellans of Poitou. The king of England, 
too, on this occasion, did not hesitate to take a decisive part. 


' Frances bevednr, fala Frances. (Ib. passim.} 
* ...Que ton 
Los Frances e'ls eacorsa, 

El's pen e n’ai fai pon.—(76. p, dl4.) 
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since it was no longer a pilgrimage against heresy that was 
to be opposed, but the political power of the king of France. 
Tha attempt, however, had little success; the catholic clergy, 
zealous for French dominion, terrified the confederates by 
threatening them with a new crusade, and repressed the 
movements of the Toulousans by means of the terrible police 
then instituted under the name of Inquisition. Weary of a 
hopeless struggle, the heir of the ancient counts of Toulouse 
made a definitive peace with king Louis IX,, ceding to him 
all his rights, by a "treaty far from voluntary. The king gave 
the county of Toulouse to his brother Alphonse, already 
count of Poitou by a similar title, and equally against the 
will of the country. 

Notwithstanding these accessions, the kingdom of France 
had not yet, on the southern side, attained the limits whither 
aspired the ambition of its kings, nourished by the popular 
traditions of the reign of Charlemagne. The banner of the 
gold fleur-de-lys was not yet planted on the Pyrenees, and 
the chiefs of the populations which inhabited the foot or the 
slopes of those mountains were still free to give their homage 
to whom they pleased. Some, it is true, offered it to the 
king of France; but others, and these the greater number, 
were faithful to the kings of Aragon or Castile, or to the 
king of England; and others, again, remained without any 
suzerain at all, holding of God alone. 

While one of the brothers of Louis IX. ruled the counties 
of Toulouse and Poitou, the other, named Charles, was count 
of Anjou and Maine. Never had the family of any French 
king combined such power, for we must not mistake the 
kings of the Franks for kings of France. The limits of this 
kingdom, formerly bounded by the Loire, already extended, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, to the Mediterranean; 
on the south-west, it bordered upon the possessions of the 
king of England in Guienne, and on the south-east, upon the 
independent territory which bore the ^)ld name of Provence, 
(^Provincia.) About this time, the count of Provence, Be- 
mond Beranger, died, leaving an only daughter, called Beatrix, 
under the guardianship of some relations. The guardians, 
masters of the girl and of the county, offered the king of 
France to give both the one and the other to his brother, 
Charles d’Anjou; and the king, having agreed to the proposed 
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conditions, sent troops into Provence, which entered it as 
friends, Charles d’Anjou proceeded thither soon afterwards, 
and Beatrix was married to him, without haying been much 
consulted on the subject. As for the people of the country, 
their aversion to a foreign count, and especially to one of 
French race, was unequivocal.' They had before them the 
example of what their neighbours on the other side of the 
Ehone suffered under the government of the French. “ In¬ 
stead of a brave lord,” .says a contemporary poet, “ the Pro- 
venyals are to have a master; they may no longer build 
towers or castles, they will no longer dare to bear lance or 
shield before the French. May they die rather than be re¬ 
duced to such a condition !"- 

These fears were soon realized. All Provence was filled 
with foreign officers, wffio, treating the natives as subjects by 
conque.st, levied enormous imposts, confiscated estates, and 
imprisoned and put to death their owners without trial and 
without sentence. At first, these excesses of power met 
with little resistance, becau.se the clergy, making itself, in the 
words of an old poet, a whetstone for the swords of the French,^ 
upheld their domination by the terrible menace of a crusade. 
The troubadours, accustomed to serve in the south as organs 
of the patriotic interest, undertook the dangerous task of 
arousing the people, and shaming them out of their disgrace¬ 
ful endurance. One of them, playing on the name of his 
country, said that it ought no longer to be called Proensa 
(the land of the preux), but Faillensa (the land of the failers), 
because it allowed a foreign domination to replace its national 
government Other poets, in their verses, addressed the 
king of Aragon, the former suzerain of Provence, inviting 
him to come and expel the usurpers from his lands. Others, 
again, urged the king of England to head an offensive league 
against the French; their object being war, by means of 
which they might effect their enfranchisement. “ Why is not 
the game commenced,”- they said, ” in which many a helm 
will be split, many a hauberk pierced?”'* 

^ Provincitiles Francos lialent otlio inexoratili. {Mattli, Pans, ii. 064.) 

2 Millot, Hht. ties Troubadours, ii. 239. 

3 ...Et ill clerc sont li 
Cotz e fozil.—(Eaynouard, ut sup. v. 579.) 

< Ih. p, 277.—Millot, /pc. sup. cit. p. 140. 
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Things were at this point, when the king of France, de¬ 
parting for the crusade in Egypt, took his brother, Charles 
d’Anjou, with him. News .soon came tliat the two brothers 
had been made prisoners by the Saracens, and hereupon there 
was universal joy in Provence. It was said that God had 
worked this miracle to save the liberty of the country. The 
towns of Aix, Arles, Avignon, and Marseilles, which enjoyed 
ah almost republican organization, made open preparations for 
war, repairing their fortifications, collecting provisions and 
arms; but the imprisonment of Charles d’Anjou was not of 
long duration, On his return, he began by devastating the 
whole district of Arles, in order to intimidate the citizens; he 
then blockaded them so long with a numerous army, that after 
enduring infinite sutferings they were fain to surrender. 
Such was the end of this great commune, as free in its 
days of prosperity as those which then flourished in Italy. 
Avignon, whose municipal constitution resembled that of 
Arle.s, opened its gates on the approach of Alphonse, count 
of Toulouse and Poitiers, who came to aid his brother in sub¬ 
jecting the Proven(;aux.' 

At Marseilles, the inhabitants of all ranks took up arms, 
and putting out to sea, attacked the count’s fleet. But the 
coolness between the higher burghers and thecountry seigneurs 
and castellans produced fatal dissensions. The MarseiUese 
were ill supported by this class of men, many of whom 
thought it more knightly to serve under the banner of the 
foreigner than to make common cause with the friends of 
national independence. Reduced to their own resources, the 
latter obtained a favourable capitulation, which, however, the 
count’s French agents soon violated without scruple. Their 
tyranny and their exactions became so insupportable, that, 
despite the danger, a revolt was formed against them, in 
which they were all seized by the people, who, however, con¬ 
tented themselves with imprisoning them. The insurgents 
took possession of the chateau Saint-Slarcel, shut the gates 
of the city, and sustained a second siege, during which the 
people of Montpellier, though long enemies of the MarseiUese 
from commercial rivalry, profited by the last moments of their 
own independence to succour Marseilles against the con- 


> Gaufridi, Hist. (It Provence, i. 140, ct scq. 
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querors of southern Gaul. Notwithstanding this assistance, 
the town, attacked by superior forces, was obliged to yield. 
All the stores in its public arsenals were removed, and the 
citizens were disarmed. A knight, named Bociface de Cas- 
tellane, at once warrior and poet, who, hy his sirventes, had 
excited the insurrection of tlie Marseillese,* and had then 
fought in their ranks, was, according to some historians, taken 
and beheaded. The castellans and seigneurs who had abaif- 
doned the cause of the towns, were treated by the count 
almost as harshly as those who had adhered to it. He used 
every means to depress and impoverish them, his authority 
being strengthened by the public misery and terror.''^ 

The Provencals never recovered their ancient municipal 
liberty, or the high civilization and riches which had resulted 
from it. But, very singularly, after two centuries, the extinc¬ 
tion of the house of the counts of Anjou, under which they 
had preserved at least a shadow of nationality, by an adminis¬ 
tration distinct from that of France, occasioned them almost 
as much grief as had the accession of that house. To fall 
under the immediate authority of the kings of France, after 
having been governed by counts, appeared to the people of 
Provence, about the close of the fifteenth century, a new 
national calamity. It was this popular feeling, rather than 
the personal qualities of Rene, surnamed the Good, which 
occasioned the long memory of him retained by the .Proven- 
fals, and the exaggerated idea of public prosperity which 
tradition still connects with his reign. 

Thus were annexed to the kingdom of France all the pro¬ 
vinces of ancient Gaul situate right and left of the Rhone, 
except Guienne and the valleys at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
The old civilization of these provinces received a mortal blow 
in their compulsory reunion with countries far less advanced 
in intellectual culture, in industry, and in manners. The 
most disastrous epoch in the history of the peoples of southern 
France is that at which they became French, when the king, 
whom their ancestors used to call the king of Paris,^ began 
to term them his subjects of the lanyue d’oc, in contradis- 


* Rayiiouurd, iv. iil4. 
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tinctiou to the old French of Outre-Loire, who spoke the 
langtie cFoui. From that time the classic poetry of the 
SDirth, and even the language consecrated to it, disappeared 
I'rom Languedoc, Poitou, Limousin, Auvergne, and Provence. 
Local dialects, inelegant and incorrect, prevailed in every 
direction, and soon replaced the literary idiom, the beautiful 
language of tlie troubadours.* 

"The jurisdiction of the first seneschals of the kings of 
France in Languedoc, bounded on the west by that of the 
officers of the king of England in Aquitaine, only reached 
southward as far as the valleys which announce the vicinity 
of the great chain of the Pyrenee.s. It was here that the 
conquest of the crusaders against the Albigenses had stopped, 
because the profit of a war in a mountainous country, bristling 
with castles, built on the rocks like eagles’ nests, did not 
.seem at all equivalent to the dangers it would involve. Thus, 
on the southern frontier of the possessions of the two kings 
there remained a free territory, extending from one sea to 
the other, and which, extremely narrow at its eastern and 
western extremities, reached towards its centre the confluence 
of the Aveyron and the Garonne. 

The inhabitants of this territory were divided into lord- 
ships under diflferent titles, as all the south had been before 
the French conquest; and these various populations, with one 
sole exception, presented the signs of a common origin in 
their language and character. This race of men, more ancient 
than the Celtic races of Gaul, had probably been driven back 
to the mountains by a foreign invasion, and, together with the 
western part of the Gaulish Pyrenees, they also occupied the 
Spanish side of these mountains. The name they gave them¬ 
selves in their own language—a language differing from all the 
known tongues—was Escualdun, in the plural Esciialdunac. 
Instead of thi.s name, the Roman.s had employed, we know 
not for what reason, those of Vaques, Vasques, or Vascones, 
which have been retained, with certain variations of ortho¬ 
graphy, in the neo-Latin languages of Spain and Gaul. The 
Vasques or Basques never wholly underwent the yoke of the 
Roman administration which ruled all their neighbours, or, 
like the latter, quitted their language for the Latin tongue. 


' See ante, Books X. and XI. 
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or any of its modifications. They, in like manner, resisted 
the invasions of the Germanic peojdes; and neither the Goths 
nor the Franks had succeeded in annexing-them at all per¬ 
manently to their empire. When the Franks had occupied 
all the large cities of the two Aquitaines, the western moun¬ 
taineers became the centre and fulcrum of the frequent rebel¬ 
lions of the inhabitant.® of the pdain. The Basque.® were thus 
allied against the Frank kings of the first and second race, 
with the Gallo-Romans, whom they di.sliked and whom they 
were accustomed to pillage in the intervals of these alliances. 
It was this often renewed confederation which gave the name 
of Vasconie or Gascony to the portion of Aquitaine situated 
between the mountains and the Garonne; and the difi'erence 
of termination in the nominative and oblique cases of the 
same Latin word occasioned the distinction of Basques and 
of Vascons or Gascons.' 

In placing themselves at the head of the great league of 
the natives of southern Gaul against the conquerors of the 
North, the only object of the Basques appears to have been 
their own independence, or the material profits of war, and 
by no means the establishment of their political sway in the 
plains, or the foundation of a new state; whether from ex¬ 
cessive love of their native land, and contempt for foreign 
countries, or from a peculiar idiosyncrasy, ambition and the 
desire tor renown were never their dominant passions. 
While with the aid of the insurgents, with whom they had 
so powerfully co-operated, there were formed, for the noble 
families of Aquitaine, the counties of Foix, Comminges, 
Bearn, Guienne, and Toulouse, they, as little seeking to be 
masters as consenting to be slaves, remained a people, a free 
people in their mountains and their valleys. They carried 
political indifference so far as to allow themselves to be no¬ 
minally comprised in the territory of the count of Bearn, and 
in that of the king of Navarre, men of foreign race, whom 
they allowed to style' themselves seigneurs of the Basques, 
on the understanding that this lordship should be in no way 
or degree real or effective.^ 

It was under this aspect that they appeared in the thir- 
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teentli century, interfering, as a nation, in the affairs of none 
of the surrounding countries; divided into two different 
_ .sm wi'fiintipa, from habit, from indifference, not from constraint, 
and making no attempt to form a junction as one people. 
The only thing that seemed nationally to interest them, 
wa.s the maintenance of their hereditary customs and law.s 
decreed in their cantonal assemblies, which they called 
J^ll sar. No passion, either of friendship or of hate, in¬ 

duced them to take part in the wars of foreigners; but if 
offered good pay, they were ready, individually, to enrol 
themselves under any banner, no matter whose or in what 
cause. The Basques, in common with the Navarrese and 
the inhabitants of the eastern Pyrenees, had, at this time, the 
same high reputation as light troops that the Brahancons had 
as heavy infantry.' Their agility, their familiarity with 
rugged paths, an instinctive sharpness of wit and aptitude 
for .stratagem, arising to a certain extent from their life of 
mountain hunter and shepherd, rendered them excellently 
suited for sudden attacks, for ambuscades, for night surprises, 
for forced marches in bad weather and over bad roads. 

Three cantons only of the Basque country. Labour, the 
Valley of Soule, and Lower-Navarre, were in the ancient 
territory of Gaul: the rest formed part of Spain. The city 
of Bayonne, dependent on the duchy of Guienne, marked on 
the sea-coast the extreme limit of the Eomane tongue, 
perhaps advanced somewhat more northwards in anterior 
centuries. At the gates of Bayonne commenced the territory 
of the count or viscount of Bearn, the most powerful seig¬ 
neur in those parts, and whose policy generally influenced 
that of all the surrounding lords. lie recognised no suze¬ 
rain in any fixed and permanent manner, unless, perhaps, 
the king of Aragon, whose family was allied with his own. 
As to the king of England, of whom he held some fiefs near 
Bayonne, he by no means deemed himself at his disposal, and 
only swore him fealty and homage ^n consideration of a 
large sum. It w'as at a cheaper rate, but still for money, 
that this king obtained the homage of the less powerful lords 
of Bigorre, Comminges, of the three valleys, and of Gascony 
proper. They more than once, in the thirteenth century. 


* Bascli, Ben Basculi, Kavarn, Arragonenses. 
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made war, in his pay, against the king of France; but on the 
first indication of lofty assumption, on the first act of tyranny 
of their adopted suzerain, the Gascon chiefs would foi-th' 
with abandon him, and ally with his rival, or themselves 
form a league against him. This league, often renewed, 
maintained a correspondence with Guienne, for the purpose 
of exciting insurrection there, and its success in this way, 
at different epochs, would seem to indicate a prevalent desire 
to unite all south-western Gaul in an independent state. 
This notion was peculiarly agreeable to the upper classes 
and to the rich burghers of the towns of Guienne; hut the 
lower orders clung to the English domination, under the per¬ 
suasion that there would be no market fur the wines of the 
country, if the English merchants ceased to trade with them. 

Towards the commencement of the fourteenth century, a 
treaty of alliance and of marriage united in perpetuity in the 
same person the tw'o lordships of Foix and Bearn, and thus 
founded a considerable power upon the common frontier of 
the kings of France and England. In the long w'ar w'hicli, 
shortly after, broke out between these two king.s, the first 
made great efforts to bring over the count of Foix to Ids side, 
and to induce him to act, in the conquest he meditated in 
Guienne, the i)art that the Bretons, the Angevins, and the 
Manceaux had formerly played in that of Normandy. The 
count w'as gained by the promise, made in advance, of the 
towns of Dax and Bayonne; hut as the expedition then under¬ 
taken did not succeed, all alliance w'as soon broken between 
the kingdom of France and the counts of Foix. Resuming 
their ancient position of complete political independence, tlie 
chiefs of this small state remained, as in observation, betwmen 
the two rival powers, each of which made every eflbrt to 
bring them to a declaration. Once, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the king of France sent Louis de Sancerre, 
one of his marshals, to count Gaston de Foix, to say that he 
had a great desire to cbme and see him. “ He will be wel¬ 
come,” answered the count, “ I shall be happy to receive him.” 
—“ But, sir,” said the marshal, “ it is the king’s intention 
on his arrival to ascertain, clearly and distinctly, whom you 
will back, French or English; for you have ever maintained 
reserve in the war", arming at no request and at no command 
that you have received.” “ Messire Louis,” replied the count. 
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“ if I have abstained from arming, I had good reason and 
warranty therein; for the war between the kings of France 
^nd England coitcerns not me. I hold my country of Bearn 
of God, my sword, and my birthright; and I am in no way 
called upon to place myself in the servitude or in the enmity 
of either the one or the other king.”' 

“ Such is the nature of the Gascons,” adds the old historian 
who relates this anecdote. “ They are unstable, and never 
faithful to one lord for thirty years together.” Throughout 
the war Vretween the kings of England and France, the re¬ 
proach of fickleness, ingratitude, and perfidy w.as alternately 
applied by the two kings to the lords wdio desired to remain 
free and neutral, and whom each was intent upon securing 
for himself. The pettiest castellan in Gascony was courted 
by messages and by letters sealed with the great seal of France 
or of England." Hence the importance attained, towards 
the fifteenth century, by persons of whom little had been 
heard before, as the sires d’Albret, d’Armagnac, and many 
others far less powerful, such as the sires de Uurl'ort, 
de Duras, and de Eezensac. To .secure the alliance of tlic 
seigneur d’Alhret, the chief of a little territory of heath and 
furze, the king of France, Cliarles V., gave him in marriage 
his sister, Isabelle de Botirbon. The sire d’Albret came to 
Paris, where he was received and feted in the palace of his 
brother-in-law; but in the midst of this cordial reception, he 
could not help saying to his friends; “ I will remain French, 
since I have promised it; but, by God, I had a better life, 
both I and my people, when we fought for the king of Eng¬ 
land.”" About the same time, the sires de Durfort and de 
Rosan, made prisoners by the French in a battle, were both 
released without ransom, on condition, says a contemporary, 
that they would turn French, and promise, on their faith and 
honour, for ever to remain good Frenchmen, they and theirs.' 
They swore it; but, on their return, they answered the first 
person who asked tliem the news; “ Ah ! sire, by constraint 
and menace of death, they made us become French; but we 
tell you, that in taking this oath, in our hearts we still kept 
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fiiith to our natural lord, the king of England; and whatever 
we said or did, we will never he French.”' 

The value set by such powerful kings on the friendship of 
a few barons, arose more especially from the influence which 
these barons, according to the party they adopted, could and 
did exercise over the castellans and knights of the duchy of 
Guienne, a great number of whom were related to them by 
marriage. Moreover, the Acjuitans had, in general, more in¬ 
timate relations with them than with the officer.s of the king of 
England, who could not speak the language of the country, or 
.spoke it ill, and whose Anglo-Norman stateliness was altoge¬ 
ther discordant with the vivacity and ease of the southerns. 
Accordingly, whenever one of the Gascon lords embraced the 
French party, a greater or less number of knights and squires 
of Aquitaine joined with him the army of the king of France. 
The various operation of this influence occasioned, during 
the whole of the fourteenth century and half of the fifteenth, 
constant movement among the noble population of the 
castles of Guienne; but far less among the bourgeoisie. 
This class of men adhered to the sovereignty of the king of 
England from the then prevalent idea that the sway of the 
Other king would infallibly destroy all municipal liberty. 
The rapid decline of the communes of Languedoc, since they 
had become French, so deeply fixed this opinion in the 
minds of the Aquitans, that it made them quite superstitious 
on the subject. lYhen the king of Flngland, Edward III., 
assumed the title of king of France, they were alarmed, 
as though the mere title added to his name wmuld alto¬ 
gether change his conduct towards them. Their apprehen¬ 
sions were so great, that, to dissipate them, king Edward 
thought it necessary to address to all the towns of Aquitaine 
a letter in which was the following passage: “We promise, 
in good faith, that, notwithstanding our taking possession of 
the kingdom of France, appertaining to us, w'e will not 
deprive you, in any manner, of your liberties, privileges, 
customs, jurisdictions, or other rights whatsoever, but will 
leave you in full enjoyment thereof, as heretofore, without 
any infringement by us or by our officers,”^ 
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In the first years of the fifteenth century, the count 
fi’Armagnac, who had fur some time past been, with the sire 
d’Albret, at the head of a league formed among all the petty 
lords of Gascony, for the purpose of maintaining their inde¬ 
pendence, by relying, according to circumstances, on France 
or on England, formed an alliance with one of the two ])arties 
who, under the names of Orleans and Burgundy, then dis¬ 
puted the government of France. He engaged thus in a 
fureign quarrel, and brought his confederates into it, less, 
perhaps, from political motives than from personal interest; 
for one of his daughters had married the duke of Orleans, 
chief of the party of that name. Once mixed u(i with the 
intrigues and di.sputes which divided France, the Gascon.?, 
with the impetuosity of their southern temperament, di.s- 
played .so great an activity, that the Orleans party soon 
changed its name to that of Armagnac, and the only party 
distinctions in the kingdom became those of Burgundians and 
Armagnacs. Notwithstanding the generality of this dis¬ 
tinction, there were no true Armagnacs but those of the 
south, and these, enveloped as it were in a faction more nu¬ 
merous than themselves, forgot in their passionate partisan- 
,ship the cause which had first made them league together, 
the independence of their native land. The interests of 
their comitry ceased to be the sole object of their policy; 
they no longer freely changed their suzerain and their allies, 
but blindly followed all the movements of a foreign faction.' 

Under the reign of Charles VII., this faction involved 
them more deeply than they had ever before been involved 
in alliance with the king of France against England. After 
the astonishing victories wdiich signalized the deliverance of 
the. country invaded by the English, when, to complete this 
great reaction, it wa.s resolved to expel them from the conti¬ 
nent, and to deprive them of Ciuienne, the friends of the 
count of Armagnac all employed their utmost energies in 
urging la furtunt de la France to tlfis final goal. Their 
example induced those of the Gascon lords, who still held for 
the king of England, to desert him for king Charles. Of this 
number was the count de Foix: and this petty prince, who, a 
few years before, had promised the former of the two king.s 

* MonstreU-t, Chroniqui^ i. K'4. 
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to conquer Languedoc for him, now undertook to superintend 
for the other that of the whole duchy of Aquitaine,' 

A sort of superstitious terror, arising from the rapidity of 
the French triumphs, and the part played in them by the 
celebrated Maid of Orlean,s, now reigned in this country. It 
was believed that the cause of the king of France was 
favoured Ijy Heaven, and when the count de Penthievre, 
chief of the French army, and the counts de Foix and 
d’Armagnae, entered on three sides the country of Guienne, 
they did not experience, either from the inhabitants or from 
the English, anything like the resistance formerly opposed to 
them. The English, despairing of their cause, gradually 
retreated to the sea; but the citizens of Bordeaux, more 
earnest for their municipal liberty than the English army for 
the, dominion of its king on the continent, endured a siege of 
several months, nor did they capitulate at last, but on the ex¬ 
press condition that they should be for ever exempt from taxes, 
subsidies, and forced loans. The city of Bayonne was the 
last to surrender to the count de Foix, who besieged it with 
an army of Bearnese and Basques, the former of whom fol¬ 
lowed him to the war because he was their seigneur, and the 
latter, because they hoped to enrich themselves. Neither of 
these two populations was in any degree interested in the 
cause of France; and while the Bearnese soldiers fought for 
king Charles, the Bearnese people looked upon the French 
as dangerous foreigners, and guarded their frontier against 
them. Once, during the siege of Saint-Sever, a French 
column, whether from mistake or in order to shorten its 
journey, entered the Bearnese territory; on the news of its 
march the tocsin rang in the villages, the peasants a.ssembled 
in arms, and there took place between them and the troops 
of the king of France an engagement celebrated in the annals 
of the country, as the battle of Mesplede.'' 

The French seneschal of Guienne, who filled at Bordeaux 
the place of the English oflicer bearing the same title, did 
not take, before the assembled people, the ancient oath his 
predecessors had been accustomed to take at their installa¬ 
tion, when they swore, in the Bordelaise tongue, to preserve 
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to all people of the town and the country, lors franquessas, 
privileges et Uhertats, establimens, fors, coustumas, usages, et 
ohservences.^ Notwithstanding the capitulation of most of 
the tow'ns, the duchy of Guienne was treated as a conquered 
territory; and this state of things, to which the Bordelwe 
were not accustomed, so chafed them, that, less than a year 
after the conquest, they conspired with several castellans of 
die country to drive out the French with the aid of the king 
of England. Deputies from the town repaired to London 
and treated with Henry VI., who accepted their offers, and 
despatched four or five thousand men under John Talbot, the 
famous captain of the age. 

The English having landed at the peninsula of Medoc, 
advanced without any resistance, because the main body of 
the French army had withdrawn, leaving only garrisons in 
the towns. On the news of this debarkation, there was great 
discussion at Bordeaux, not as to whether they should again 
become English, but as to the manner in which they should 
treat the officers and soldiers of the king of France.^ Some 
wished them to be allowed to depart without impediment or 
injury, others that full vengeance should be inflicted on 
them. During the discussion, the English troops arrived 
before Bordeaux, some citizens opened one of the gates, and 
most of the French who remained in the town became 
prisoners of w'ar. The king of France sent, in all haste, 
six hundred lances and a number of archers, to reinforce the 
garrisons of the towns; but before these succour.? arrived at 
their destination, the army of Talbot, now joined by aU the 
barons oi the Bordelais, and four thousand men from England, 
reconquered nearly all the fortresses. 

Meantime king Charles VH. came in person, with a nume¬ 
rous army, to the frontiers of Guienne. He at first en¬ 
deavoured to open a correspondence with the people, but 
he did not succeed; no one gave his co-operation in effect¬ 
ing the restoration of the royal government.® Finding 
himself thus reduced to depend wholly on force, he took 
several towns by assault, and beheaded, as traitors, ail the 
men of the country who were found with arms in their 
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hands. The counts de Foix and d’Albret, and the other 
seigneurs of Gascony, gave him, in this campaign, the same 
aid as in the former; they reconquered soutliern Guienne, 
while the French army fought with the English, neai' 
Castillon, a decisive battle, in which John Talbot and his son 
were killed. This victory opened the road to Bordeaux for 
the army of the king and that of the confederate lords. They 
formed a junction at a short distance from the town, which 
they sought to starve into .surrender by devastating its terri¬ 
tory; and, at the same time, a fleet of Foitevin, Breton, 
and Flemish vessels, entered the Gironde. The English, 
who formed the majority of the garrison of Bordeaux, seeing 
the town invested on all sides, demanded to capitulate, and 
constrained the citizens to follow their example. They 
obtained permission to embark and to take with them all 
those citizens who desired to accompany them; .so great a 
number departed in this way, that for many years Bordeaux 
was without population and without commerce.* 

In the terms of the capitulation, twenty persons only were 
to be banished for having conspired against the French. 
Among the number, were the sires de I’E.sparre and de 
Duras; their property, and that of all the other suspected per¬ 
sons, served to recompense the conquerors. The king with¬ 
drew to Tours; but he left strong garrisons in all the town.s, 
resolved, says a contemporary, to hold the rod over tlie heads 
of the people,- And to reduce, says the same historian, the 
town of Bordeaux to more complete subjection than before, 
the French built two citadels there, the chateau Trompette, 
and the fort de Ha. During the progress of these works, 
the French arrested the sire de I’Esparre, who had broken 
his ban; he was taken to Poitiers, where he was condemned 
to death, beheaded, and cut into six pieces, which w'ere 
exposed in different places. 

Long after this last conquest of Guienne, many of its 
inhabitants regretted the government of the English, and 
watched occasion to resume correspondence with England. 
Although they did not succeed in these intrigues, the effect 
of them was feared, and ordinances of the king of France 
forbad any Englishman to reside at Bordeaux. The English 
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vessels were to leave their guns and other arms, with their 
powder, at Blaye; and the English merchants could not enter 
any house in the town, or go into the country to taste or 
buy wines, unless accompanied by armed men and officers 
appointed expressly to watch their actions and words. At a 
later period, these officers, usele.ss in their former capacity, 
became sworn interpreters.' 

Despite its regrets, the province of Guienne remained 
French; and the kingdom of France, extending to Bayonne, 
■weighed, without counterpoise, upon the free territory of 
Gascony. The lords of the country at the foot of the 
Pyrenees soon felt that they had gone too far in their affec¬ 
tion for the French monarchy. They repented, but too late, 
for it -was no longer possible for them to struggle against 
that monarchy, now comprehending the wffiole extent of 
Gaul, with the exception of their petty country. Yet the 
majority of them courageou.sly adventured upon the unequal 
contest; they sought a fulcrum in the revolt of the high 
noblesse of BTance against the successor of Charles YII., and 
engaged in the league which -o’as then called le him public.'^ 
The peace which the French leaguers made soon after with 
Louis XI., for money and offices, did not satisfy the 
southerns, whose view's in this patriotic w'ar had been wholly 
different. Frustrated in their hopes, the counts d’Armagnac, 
de Foix, d’Albret, d’Astarac, and de Castres, addressed them¬ 
selves to the king of England, inviting him to make a 
descent on Guienne, and promising to march to his aid with 
fifteen thousand fighting men, to transfer to him all the 
towns of Gascony, and even to secure for him Toulouse.^ 
But English policy was no longer favourable to W'ars on the 
continent, and the offer of the Gascons was refused. In 
their conviction that their ancient liberty was for ever, gone, 
did not the province of Aquitaine once more become a 
separate state, several of them intrigue^ to induce the brother 
of the king of France, Charles, duke de Guienne, to declare 
himself independent. But the duke died of poison, as soon 
as Louis XI. perceived that he listened to these suggestions; 

> At Bordeaux they -were called corretiers. (CLrouiijue Bourdeloise, 
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and a French army besieged in Lectoure count John d’Armag- 
nac, the most active partisan of the cause of Gascony. The 
town was taken hy assault, and given over to fire and blood;, 
the count perished in the massacre; and his wife, who was 
within two months of her confinement, was forced, by the 
French officers, to take a draught which was to procure 
abortion, hut wdiich caused her death in two days.' A mem¬ 
ber of the family of Albret, made prisoner in this war, was 
beheaded at Tours; and, shortly after, a bastard of Armag- 
nac, who attempted to restore the fortunes of his country, 
and succeeded in taking several places, was also captured and 
put to death. Lastly, James d’Armagnac, duke de Ne¬ 
mours, who entertained, or was supposed to entertain, similar 
designs, was beheaded at Paris, at the Fibers des Halles, 
and his children were placed under the scaffold during their 
father’s execution. 

This terrible, example was not lost upon the barons of Gas¬ 
cony; and although many men of that country turned their 
eyes to the other side of the ocean; although they long hoped 
the return, with Engli.sh succours, of Gaillard de Durfort, 
sire de Duras, and the other Gascons or Aquitans w'ho had 
sought refuge in England,^ no one dared undertake that 
which the Armagnacs had undertaken. The count de Foix, 
the most powerful lord of the Pyrenees, abandoned all idea 
of any other conduct towards the kings of France than that of 
a loyal servant, gallant at their court, brave in their camps, 
devoted to them in life and death. Most of the chiefs of 
these countries and the nobles of Guienne pursued the same 
policy; incapacitated from doing aught of themselves, they 
intrigued for the titles and offices which the king of France 
bestowed on his favourites. Many obtained these, and even 
supplanted the native French in the good graces of their own 
kings. They owed this advantage, rather brilliant than solid, 
to their natural shrewijness, and an aptitude for business, the 
result of their long and arduous efforts to maintain their 
national independence against the ambition of the neighbour¬ 
ing kings. 


I Dom Vaissette, p. 47. 

2 Eymer, Feedvra, t, pars iii. p. G4. 
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II. 

THE INHABITANTS OF WALES. 

\Vnrs of the Wel^h n^ainst the Anglo-Normans—Complete submi.siiiun of 
Wales—Persecution of the Welsh bards—Welsh refugees ia France— 
• Vvaiii of Wales—Free cnmpiinie.s—The chevalier Rufiu—Promises of 
il)c king nf France to the Welsii—Iiisuncetifiu nf 0^\cu Glendowr— 
Panic tenor of tin* English snliliers—Liinding of the French in Wales 
—March and retreat of the French—Termination of the insurrection of 
the Welsh—Wars of the succession in England—Enterprise of Henr\’ 
Tuioi—The Welsh under Henry VII., Henry VUl., Elizabeth, aiid the 
Stuarts—.Actual state of the Welsh popuhiiioii—Tuin of mind and cha¬ 
racter of the Welsh nation—Difl’erenccs of idiom in Wales—I.anguage 
Ilf Cornwall. 

The reproach of fickleness and perfidy, so long lavished on 
the free populations of southern Gaul by their national enemies, 
the French and the Anglo-Normans, was constantly applied 
by the latter to the natives of Cambria.' And, indeed, if it 
were perfidy not to recognise any right of conquest, and to 
make incessant efforts to shake off the foreign yoke, the Weksh 
were certainly the most faithless of all nations; for their re¬ 
sistance to the Normans, by force and by stratagem, was as 
pertinacious as had been that of their ancestors against the 
Anglo-Saxons. They carried on a perpetual war of skir¬ 
mishes and ambuscades, intrenching themselves in the forests 
and marshes, and seldom risking an engagement on level 
ground with horsemen armed at all points. The wet and 
rainy season was that in which the Cambrians were invin¬ 
cible;^ they then sent away their wives and children, drove 
their flocks into the mountains, broke 4own the bridges, let 
loose the ponds, and beheld with delight the brilliant cavalry 
of their enemies sinking in the waters and mud of their 
marshes.® In general the first engagement.s were in their 
favour, but in the long run force gamed the victory, and a 
fresh portion of Wales was conquered. 

The chiefs of the victorious army took hostages, disarmeil 
the inhabitants, and forced them to swear obedience to the 

‘ Wallensiam fldes est fidei carentitt. (Mattli. Paris, ii. 437.) 

^ Ib. p. 938. 3 Ib. 
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king and justiciaries of England; this compulsory oath was 
speedily violated,' and the Welsh insurgents would besiege the 
castles of the foreign barons and judges. .On the news of 
this resumption of hostilities, the hostages, imprisoned in 
England in the royal fortrcs.se.'^, 'were generally put to death, 
and sometimes the king himself had them executed in his 
presence. John, son of Henry II., had twenty-eight, all 
under age, hanged in one day. before he .sat down to break¬ 
fast.'' 

Such were the scenes presented by the struggle of the 
Welsh against the Anglo-Xormans, up to the period when 
king Edward, the first of that name since the conquest, passed 
the loftj" mountains of North Cambria, which no king of 
England before him had ci'osscd. The highest summit of these 
mountains, called in Welsh Craigeiri, or the snowy peak, 
and in English Snou-don. was considered sacred to poetry, 
and it was believed that whoever slept there awoke inspired." 
This last bulwark of Cambrian independence was not forced 
by English troops, but by an army from Guienne, composed 
for the most part of T3a.?quc mercenaries,' Trained in their 
own mountains to military tactics almost identical with those 
of the Welsh, they were more adapted to surmount the diflfi- 
eulties of the country than the heavy cavalry and regular 
infantry who had hitherto been employed in the service. 

In this great defeat perished a man whom his countrymen, 
in their old spirit of patriotic superstition, had regarded as 
predestined to restore the ancient British liberty. Tliis was 
Llewellyn ap Griffitli, chief of North Wales, who had gained 
more victories over the English than any of his predecessors.'’ 
There existed an old prediction, that a prince of Wales would 
be crowned at Lond^; mockingly to accomplish this pro¬ 
phecy, king Edward had the head of Llewellyn, crowned with 
a wreath of ivy, stuck on a pike on the topmost turret of the 
Tower of London. David, brother of this unfortunate prince, 
attempted to resume tht war; but, taken alive by the English 

> ih. (ise. 

* Auteijuam ciluim .kumcret, fecit ^igiuti octo pueros.-.patibulo suspendi. 
Beinile cum sedisaet aii mcDf-um cibis intendens et potibu.s,..(p- 231.) 

* Pennant, Tour in Wales (the Journey to Snowdon), ii. 17P. 

Be Vasconensibus Htque BascUs. (Matlh. West., Fhr. p. 111.') 

5 See Appendix XXV. 
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troops, he was hanged and quartered, and his head was placed 
beside that of his brother on the battlements of the Tower, 
where the rain and the wind bleached them together.' 

It is said, that after his victory, Edward I. assembled the 
leaders of the conquered people, and announced to them that, 
out of regard to their spirit of nationality, he would give 
them a chief, born in their own country, and who had never 
spoken a single W'ord cither of French or English. All were full 
of joy at this, and sent forth loud acclamations.'^ “ 'Well then,” 
.said the king, “you shall have for a chief and prince, my 
son, Edw.ard, ju,st born at Caernarvon, and whom I here 
name Edward of Caernarvon.” Hence the custom of giving 
the title of prince of IVales to the eldest sons of the kings of 
England. 

Edward I. erected a great number of fortresses on the 
coasts," that he might at all times forward troops by sea; and 
cut dowm the forests of the interior, -which might serve as a 
refuge ibr the partisan bands.-* If it be not true that he 
ordered the massacre of all the Welsh bards, he it -was, at all 
events, who commenced the system of political persecution, 
of w'hich this class of men were constantly the object on the 
part of the kings of England.’ The principal bards had 
perished in great numbers in the insurrectionary battles; the 
survivors, deprived of their protectors, after the downfal of 
the rich men of the country, and compelled to sing their 
verses, from town to town, were placed within the category 
of men without ostensible means of living, by the Anglo- 
Norman justiciaries. “Let no minstrel;^ bards, rhymers, 
or other Welsh vagabonds, be henceforth permitted to 
overrun the country as heretofore,” said their ordinances.® 
No native Welshman could, under the same ordinances, 
occupy the smallest public post in his native country; to 
be viscount, seneschal, chancellor, judge, constable of a 
castle, registrar, forester, etc., it w'as essential to have 
been born in England, or in some other foreign country.’ 

‘ n. 

- Quoi Walleusibiis muUiim plucuit, (/i. p. 133.) 

3 Eanulf. Hygden, Pnlychronicon, lib. i., ajpnd Iter. Angli'c, Script., 
(Gale) iii. 18H. 

* Ih. 

^ Cambrian Kegister for 1790, p. 4b3, et se{j. 

” Rymer, Fa^dera, iii. pars iv. p. COO. ’ 
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The towns and castles were occupied by foreign garrisons, 
and the natives were taxed arbitrarily, or, as the royal de¬ 
crees expressed it, at the discretion of their lords, to supply 
maintenance for the garrisons of the said castles.' 

Many, forced by the conquest to expatriate themselves, 
passed into France, where they were well received; this 
emigration continued during the whole of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and it is from these refugees that descend the French 
families that bear the now common name of Gallois or Le Gal- 
lois. The most considerable of those who proceeded thither 
in the reign of Philip VI. was a young man named Owen, 
whom the king retained in his palace, and brought up among 
the pages of his chamber. This Owen was of the family of 
Llewellyn, probably his great nephew, perhaps his grandson; 
and the French, who regarded him as the legitimate heir of 
the principality of Wales, called him Evain or Yvain of 
Wales.2 After the death of Philip de Valois, the young 
exile continued to reside at the court of France, greatly be¬ 
loved by king John, by whose side he fought at the fatal 
battle of Poitiers. Afterwards, in the reign of Charles V., 
war recommencing against the English, Owen was entrusted 
with various military commands, and, among others, with a 
descent upon Guernsey, which had been English since the 
conquest of England by the Normans. Although a simple 
squire, he had more than once knights of renown under his 
orders; his company, as it was then called, consisted of an 
hundred men-at-arms, at whose head he made several cam¬ 
paigns in Limousin, in Perigord, and in Saintonge, against the 
captains of the king of England. One of his relations, John 
Win or Wynne, celebrated for his graceful deportment, and 
who was surnamed le poursuivant d’amours, served with him 
in this war, having, in like manner, under his banner a small 
troop of Welsh exiles.^ 

The grand-nephew of Llewellyn nourished in exile the 
thought of freeing his' country from English domination, and 

• It. p. 199. 

• FrolHsart, i. cap. ccliii. p 551, anil cap. teev. p. 1211. 

“ The namei of three otlier ilistiiiguishei Welshmen, Eilwori Ap Owen, 
Owen Ap Griffith, and RDbin ah Llwydin, figure in the roll-calls or lists of 
men-at-arms, towards the close of the fourteenth century. See Appendix 
Nos. XXVI—XXX. 
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of recovering, as he himself says in a charter, the inheritance 
of the king,? of Wales, his predecessors.' He received from 
king Charles V.’assistance in money, munitions, and vessels; 
but notwithstanding this support, his ambition and his 
courage, he never revisited Cambria, and only encountered 
the English on foreign fields. He followed Duguesclin into 
Spain, where, fur two years, the kings of France and of England 
^agei war in the name of the rivalry of two pretenders to 
the throne of Castile, Peter the Cruel and Henry de 
Transtamare. 

In one of the combats fought in thi.s war, the earl of Pem¬ 
broke and other English knights of Norman origin, were 
taken prisoners by the French, and, as they were being con¬ 
ducted to Santander, Owen went to see them, and, addressing 
the earl in French, said: “ Come you, sir earl, to this country 
to do me homage for the lands you hold in the principality of 
Wales, of which I am heir, and which your king takes from 
me contrary to all right?”^ The earl of Pembroke was 
astonished to hear a man, whom he did not know, address 
him in this manner: “Who are you,” asked he, “that speak 
to me thus?” “I am Owen, son of the prince of Wales, 
whom your king of Enghind slew, disinheriting me; but, 
when I can, with the aid of God and of my dear lord, the 
king of France, I will apply a remedy; and know, that were 
it place and time for me to combat you, I would prove upon 
you that you and your fathers, and those of the earl of Here¬ 
ford, have done me and mine treason and wrong.” Hereupon 
one of the earl of Pembroke’s knights, named Thomas Saint- 
Aubin, advanced to the AVelshman and said: “ Yvain, if you 
seek to maintain that in my lord, or his father, there has been 
or is any treason, or that he owes you homage, or anything 
else, throw down your glove, and you wiU soon find one to 
take it up.” “ You are a prisoner,” answered the Welshman; 
“ I cannot in honour challenge you now, for you are not your 
own man, but belong to those who have taken you; when you 
are free, I will speak further to you on the subject, and the 
thing shall not remain where it is.”^ The dispute, however, 


' See Arpcniii No. XXXI. 
Froiftsart, i. cap. ccc\i. 42J, e( seg. 
2 /f>. ii. cap. xvii. p. 28, 29. 
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had no result, for before the earl of Pembroke and Thomas 
Saint-Aubin had regained their liberty, Yvain of Wales died 
of a stiletto stab administered by a countryman of his, in 
whom he placed full confidence, but who had sold himself to 
the king of England. This murder was committed in the 
year 1378, near the town of Mortagne in Saintonge, then 
besieged by the French. The as.sassin effected his escape, 
and went into Guienne, where he was well received by the 
seneschal of Landes and the other English commanders. 

Very few Cambrians consented to serve the ruler of their 
country; and they who came to the wars of France, under the 
standard of Edward III., did so on compulsion, and against 
their will. The Welsh who were levied, en masse, to form 
bodies of light infantry, brought with them into the king of 
England’s armies their national enmity to the English, and 
often quarrelled and came to blows with them; often, too, they 
deserted to the French with arms and baggage, or spread 
over the country to live as free companies. This was a pro¬ 
fession much in vogue at this time, and in which the Cam¬ 
brians excelled, from their long habit of guerilla warfare in 
their forests and mountains. Thus, one of these great com¬ 
panies, which at this period rendered themselves so celebrated 
and so terrible, was under the orders of a Welshman, who 
was called in France the chevalier Rufin, but whose real 
name w'as probably Riewan.' This captain, under whom 
adventurers of all nations had assembled, had adopted, aS his 
district of pillage, the country between the Loire and the 
Seine, from the frontiers of Burgundy to those of Normandy. 
His head-quarters were sometimes near Orleans, sometimes 
near Chartres: he put to ransom or occupied the little towns 
and the castles, and was so dreaded, that his men went in 
scattered troops of twenty, thirty, or forty, and none dared 
attack them.^ 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, when the 
kings of France and England were mutually exhausting every 
means of injuring each other, the former, who had learned 
to comprehend the national spirit of the Cambrians, sought 
to turn to account the patriotism of this petty nation, whose 
existence was scarcely suspected by his predecessors of the 


1 Th i r>fln plTTviii n 


* Th. 
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twelfth century.' More than once his emissaries proceeded 
to north and south Wales, promising the natives the aid and 
protection of France, if they would rise against the English 
power. These agents spread themselves over the country, 
most of them attired as mendicant monks, a body greatly re¬ 
spected at this period, and whose habit wuis least liable to 
■suspicion from the circumstance that it was worn by men of 
»very nation, who made it a means of support. But the 
Anglo-Norman authority detected these manceuvres, and on 
several occasions expelled all foreigners from Wale.'', priests, 
laymen, and more especially the itinerant monks.- It also 
prohibited the native Welsh from holding, upon any tenure 
w'hatever, any lands on the English territory.’ The long 
expected insurrection was to commence on the arrival of 
a French fleet in sight of the Welsh coast; for several 
year.s this fleet w'a.g expected by the Cambrians and by the 
English with very different feelings. Many proclamations 
of king Edward III. and Richard II. have this preamble: 
“Whereas our enemies of France propose to land in our 
principality of Wales—followed by orders to all the Anglo- 
Norman lords of the country and marches of Wales, without 
delay, to garrison and provision their castles and fortresses, 
and to the justiciaries to seize and imprison, in safe custody, 
all men suspected of corre.sponding with the enemy.’’ 

The preparations of France for a descent upon Wales, 
were less considerable and less prompt than the king of 
England feared, and the Cambrians hoped. A rumour of it 
spread in the year 1369, and there w-as then formed a pro¬ 
ject of restoring the family of Llewellyn in the person of the 
unfortunate Yvain of Wales; but this pretender to the crown 
of Cambria died; and the century passed away without any 
real effort. In making great promises to the Welsh, France 
had no other design than that of exciting an insurrection 
which would create a diversion of part of the forces of Eng¬ 
land; and, on their side, the Welsh, unwilling rashly to hazard 
a movement, awaited the arrival of the promised succours ere 
they would revolt. At lengtlj, weary of the delay, and im- 

' Sfe Book Vin. 2 Kymer, ii, par? iii- p- 

^ Jh. iii. pars iii. p. OT, 

* Ih. iii. ptu's ii. p. lUO and IT.’j. ^ P- I"’’- 
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patient to recover their national independence, they put 
themselves in motion, taking the chance of being supported. 
The immediate occasion of the insurrection was a casual 
circumstance, of little importance in itself. 

Towards the end of the year 1400, a noble Welshman, who, 
from an ambition to shine, had repaired to the court of Eng¬ 
land, where he was well received, offended king Henry IV. 
and W'as compelled to quit London. Partly from personal 
resentment and the embarrassment of his position, partly from 
an impulse of patriotism, he resolved to place himself at the 
head of a movement which all his countrymen desired, but 
which no one had ventured to commence. He descended 
from an ancient chief of the country, and was called Owen 
Glendowr, a name which, at the court of England, in order to 
give it a Norman aspect, had been converted into Glendordy.* 
As soon as Owen had raised the ancient standard of the 
Kymrys, in the recently conquered portion of Wales, the 
most considerable men oi' these di.stricts collected around him. 
Among others, there were several members of a powerful 
family, named Ah Tudowr, or son of Tudow'r, who counted 
among their ancestors one Ednyfed Vychan, who, desirous 
of having armorial bearings, like the barons of England, 
had emblazoned on his escutcheon three severed Norman 
heads.- On the report of this national movement, the scattered 
remnant of the Welsh bards became animated with a new 
enthusiasm, and announced Owen Glendowr as the man who 
was to accomplish the ancient predictions, and to restore the 
crow'n of Britain to the Kymrys. Several poems, composed on 
the occasion, have come dowm to us.^ They produced such an 
effect, that, in a great assembly of the insurgents, Owen Glen¬ 
dowr was solemnlyproclaimed and inaugurated chief and prince 
of all Cambria. He sent messengers into South Wales to diffuse 
the insurrection, while the king of England, Henry IV., 
ordered all his loyal subjects of Wales, French, Flemish, 
English, and Welsh, -to arm against Owen de Glendordy, 
self-styled prince of Wales, guilty of high treason to the 
royal majesty of England.'* 


’ Rymer, iii. jiars iv. p. 101—19B. 

2 Pennant, Tour in WaUs, ii. 2b0. » Cambrian Biogprapby, p. 273. 

* Rymer, Fa^dcra, iii, pars iv. p. 191, and W, pare i. p. ID. 
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The first engagements were favourable to the insurgents. 
They defeated the English militia of Herefordshire, and the 
Flemings of Ross, and Pembrokeshire. They were about to 
cross the English frontier when king Henry, in person, 
advanced against them with considerable forces. He obliged 
them to retreat; but he had scarcely set foot on the Welsh 
territory, than incessant rains, flooding the roads, and swell¬ 
ing the rivers, prevented his further advance, and compelled 
him to encamp his army for several months in unhealthy 
places, where they suffered at once from sickness and hunger. 
The soldiers, whose imaginations were excited by fatigue 
and inaction, recalled to mind with terror old popular legends 
as to the sorceries of the Welsh,* and believed the bad 
weather they .sufl'ered to be the work of supernatural powers, 
obedient to Owen Glendowr.* Seized with a sort of panic 
terror, they refused to march further against a man who had 
the tempest at his disposal. This opinion gained ground 
among the people in England; but all Owen’s magic con¬ 
sisted in his indefatigable activity, and in his great ability. 
There was at this period, among the Anglo-Norman aristo¬ 
cracy, a party of malcontents who desired to dethrone king 
Henry IV. At their head were Henry Percy, son of the 
earl of Northumberland,^ a family most powerful in the 
country ever since the conquest, and Thomas Percy, his 
brother, earl of Worcester; with these the new prince of 
Wales established a correspondence, and the alliance they 
concluded attached for a moment to the cause of Welsh inde¬ 
pendence all the northern marches of Wales, between the Dee 
and the Severn, and more especially of the county of Chester, 
whose inhabitants, of pure English race, were naturally less 
hostile to the Cambrians than were the Normans and Fle¬ 
mings established in the south. But the complete defeat of 
the two Percys, in a battle fought near Shrewsbury, dis¬ 
solved the friendly relations of the Welsh insurgents with 
their neighbours of English race, anS left them no other 
resources than their own strength and their hope in the aid 
of the king of France."* 

^ See Book XI. 

" The king litid never but tempest foule aud rain 
As longe a.s lin was ay ia Wales grounde. 

(Harding's Chronich., cap. ccii. ut the word Henry th^ Fourth.) 

^ Rymer, iv. purs i. p. 4U, ^ See Appendix XXXII. 
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This king, Charles VI., who had not yet entirely fallen 
into imbecility, seeing the Cambrians at open hostility with 
the king of England, resolved to fulfil towards tliem his pro¬ 
mises and those of his predecessors. He concluded with 
Owen Glendowr a treaty, the first wticle of which ran thus: 
“ Charles, by the grace of God, king of France; and Owen, 
by the same grace, prince of Wales; will be united, con¬ 
federated and bound to each other by the ties of true alliance, 
true friendship, and good and solid union, especially again.st 
Henry of Lancaster, the enemy of the said lords, king and 
prince, and against all his aiders and abettors.”* 

Many Welshmen proceeded to France to accompany the 
troops which king Charles was to send, and many of them 
were taken in various landings which the French first 
attempted on the coast of England, preferring to enrich 
themselves wdth the pillage of some great town or sea-port, 
than to make war in the poor country of Wales,- among 
mountains, and marshes. 

At length, however, a large fieet sailed from Brest to aid 
the Cambrians; it carried six hundred men-at-arms, and 
eighteen hundred foot soldiers, commanded by John de 
Rieux, marshal of France, and John de Hangest, grand-mar¬ 
shal of the cross-bowmen. They landed at Milford in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, and seized upon that town and upon Haverford, 
both founded, as their names indicate, by the Flemings, who 
in the reign of Henry I, had taken possession of and occupied 
the country. The French then proceeded eastward, and, at 
the first purely Welsh town they reached, found ten thousand 
insurgents, commanded by a chief whom the hi.storians of the 
time do not name. The combined forces then marched to 
Caermarthen, and thence to Llandovery, and thence towards 
Worcester, attacking and destroying on their way the castles 
of the Anglo-Norman barons and knights,-* Some miles 
from Worcester, a strong English army met them, but 
instead of offering thbra battle, it took up a position, and 
entrenched itself in the hills. The French and Welsh fol¬ 
lowed the example, and the two hostile bodies remained thus 
for a -week in presence of each other, separated by a deep 


Rymer, iv. pars i. p. 09. * Munstrilet, i. 14, 

’ Cbron. Britanu.; LDbineaii, dv Bu ta^ne, ii. ‘iOli. 
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valley. Every day both armies formed into battle array to 
commence the attack, but nothing actually took place beyond 
.some skirmishing, in which a few hundred men were killed. 

~ The French and Welsh army soon suffered from want of 
provisions, the Engli.sh occupying the plain around their 
encampments. Acting upon their usual tactics, the Welsh 
threw themselves by night on the baggage of the enemy, and, 
tarrying off most of tlieir provisions, necessitated the retreat of 
the English army, which, it would appear, was resolved not 
to commence the fight.‘ The French men-at-arms, little 
accustomed to a dearth of food, and whose heavy armour and 
extensive baggage rendered incommodious and disagreeable 
to them warfare in a poor and mountainous country, grew 
weary of the enterprise, in which there was much obscure 
danger, and little renown to be acquired by brilliant feats 
of arms. Leaving therefore the Cambrians to contend 
with their national enemies, they quitted Wales, and landed 
at Saint Pol-de-Leon, relating that they had made a cam¬ 
paign, which in the memory of man no king of France hud 
ventured to undertake,- and had ravaged more than sixty 
leagues of country in the territories of the king of England, 
glorying only in the injury done to the English, and not at all 
in the aid they had given the ATelsh, in whom, I'or themselves, 
no one in France took any interest. 

The insurgents of south Wales were defeated, for the first 
time, in 1407, on the hanks of the Usk, by an English army 
under the command of Henry, son of king Henry lY., who, 
hearing in England the title of prince of Wales, was charged 
with the conduct of the war against the chief elected by the 
W elsh. A letter which he wrote to bis father, announcing 
this victory, is preserved among the ancient public acts of 
England. It is in French, the language of the Anglo-Norman 
aristocracy, hut in a French somewhat differing in orthography, 
grammar, and, as far as we can judge, in pronunciation, from 
the language of the court of France St the same period. It 
would appear that, with the accent of Normandy, retained in 
England by the men of Norman descent, another accent had 
gradually combined, differing from all the dialects of the 
French language, and which the sons of the Normans had 


• Moiistrelet, i. 17. * Clironi^ue Britann., loc, sup. cit. 
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contracted by hearing English spoken around them, and by 
themselves speaking the Anglo-French jargon, which was the 
medium of their communications with the lower classes. This, 
at least, may be inferred from reading the following passages,' 
taken promiscuously from the letter of the son of Henry IV., 
“ Mon tres-redoute et tres soverein seigneur ct peire . . . le 
onzieme jour de cest present moys de Mars, vos rebels des 
parties de Glamorgan, Uske, Netherwent et Overwent,feurent 
assemhlez a la nombre de oyt mille gentz ... A eux assem- 
blerent vos foialx et vnillants chivalers . . . vos gentz 
avoient le champe: nientmeins . .” 

The fortune of the Welsh insurgents constantly declined 
after their tir.st defeat, although ten years elapsed between 
that defeat and the entire subjection of the country. Per¬ 
haps, also, their hope of the aid of the French, a hope conti¬ 
nually deceived but .still fondly cherished, caused them a kind 
of discouragement never felt by their ancestors, who relied 
only on them.selves. Owen Glendowr, the last person in¬ 
vested with the title of jirince of Wales by the election of the 
Welsh people, survived the ruin of his party, and died in 
obscurity. His son Meredith capitulated, went to England, 
and received his pardon from the king.'^ The other chiefs of 
the insurrection were also pardoned, and several of them even 
obtained posts at the court of London, in order that they 
might not return to dVales, which, indeed, had ceased to be 
inhabitable by the Welsh, from the increased vexations of the 
agents of English authority. Among these Cambrians, exiles 
by necessity or ambition, was a member of the family of the 
sons of Tudowr, named Owen aji Meredith ap Tudowr, who, 
during the reign of Henry V., lived with him as groom of his 
chamber, and was very much in grace with the king, who 
granted him many favours, and deigned to address him as 
Tiostre chter et foyal. His manners and handsome form made 
a vivid impression on queen Catherine of France, who, be¬ 
coming widow of Henry V., secretly married Owen ap 


■ “ My greatly dreaded and most eovereign lord and father,—the eleventh 
day of this present month of March, your rebels of Glamorgsn, Uske, Nether¬ 
went and Overwent, were assembled to the number of eight thousand men ; 
your faithful and valiant knights assembled against them, your men kept the 
field; nevertheless—” (Bymer, iv. pars i. p. 79.) 

f It. pars ii. p. 153. 
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TuJowr or Oven Tudor, as he was called in England. He 
had by her two sons, Jasper and Edmund, the second of whom, 
on attaining manhood, married Margaret, daughter of John 
dS Beaufort, earl of Somerset, issue of the royal family of 
Plantagenet. 

It was at this period that the branches of this family were 
slaughtering each other in a dispute for the possession of the 
grown conquered by William the Bastanl. The right of 
hereditary succes.sion had by degrees prevailed over the 
election retained, though imperfectly, in the first periods 
following the conquest. Instead of interfering to adjudge the 
crown to the most worthy to wear it, the Anglo-Norman 
aristocracy contented themselves with examining which of 
the pretenders approached nearest by his lineage to the origi¬ 
nal stock of the Conqueror. All was decided by the compa¬ 
rison of tliose genealogical trees of which the Norman families 
were so proud, and wliich from their form were called de 
f/ru, or crane’s foot, in modem English, pedk/ree. The order 
of hereditary succession was tolerably peaceful so long as the 
direct line of descendants of Henry II. endured; but when 
the inheritance passed to the collateral branche.s, numerous pre¬ 
tenders on the score of hereditary right arose, and there were 
more factions, troubles, and discords, than the practice of 
election had ever occasioned. Then broke out the most 
hideous of civil W'ars, that of relations again.st relations, 
of grown men against children in the cradle. For aever.il 
genei'ations, tw'o numerous families were kilhng each other, 
either in pitched battles or by assassination, to maintain their 
legitimacy, without either of the two being able to destroy 
the other, some member of which always .started up to combat 
and dethrone his rival, and reign until he himself was de¬ 
throned.* There perished in these quarrels, according to the 
historians of the time, sixty or eighty princes of the royal 
house, nearly all young, for the life of the males was brief in 
these families. The women, who lived longer, had time to 
see their sons massacred by their nephews, and the latter by 
other nephews or uncles, themselves speedily assassinated by 
.some equally near relation. 

In the reign of Richard III., of the house of York, who 


* Pliilippe de Comines, Mem., p. 07. 
U 2 
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owed the crown to several assassinations, a son ot' Edmund 
Tudor and Margaret Beaufort, named Henry, was in France, 
whither he had been obliged to fly as an antagonist of the 
York party. Weary of living in exile, and relying on the 
universal hatred excited by king Richard, he resolved to try 
his fortune in England, ns a claimant of the crown, in right 
of his mother, a descendant of Edward III. Having neither 
cross nor pile,' as an old historian expresses it, he applied to 
the king of France, Louis XI., who gave him sonic money, 
with which he hired three thousand men in Normandy and 
Brittany. He sailed from Harfleur, and, after a passage of 
six days, landed in Wales, the country of his paternal an¬ 
cestors. On landing, he unfurled a red flag, the ancient 
standard of the Cambrians, as though his project were to 
raise the nation, and render it independent of the English.- 
This enthusiastic people, over whom the power of einblem.s 
was ever very great, without examining whether the rjuarrel 
between Henry Tudor and Richard III. was not wholly 
foreign to them, ranged themselves, by a sort of in.stinct, 
around their old standard. 

The red flag^ was planted on Snowdon, which the pretender 
assigned as a rendezvous for those Welsh who had promised 
to arm in his cause. Not one failed on the appointed day.'* 
Even the bards, resuming their ancient spirit, sang and pro¬ 
phesied, in the style of other days, the victory of the Kymrys 
over the Saxon and Norman enemy'. But the matter in hand 
was by no means the release of the Cambrians from the yoke 
of theforeigner; aU thefruit of the victoiy for them was to place 
a man with a little Welsh blood in his veins on the throne of 
the conquerors of Wales. When Henry Tudor arrived on 
the frontiers of England, he found a reinforcement of several 
thousand men brought to him by sir Thomas Boucher, a 
Norman by name and origin; other gentlemen of the 
western counties came with their vassals and yeomen to join 
the army of the pretender. He penetrated into the English 
territory without encountering any obstacle, as far as Bos- 
worth in Leicestershire, where he gave battle to Richard III., 

' ib. p. 20(i. 

* PeQQaot, Tour in Whales, i. 31. 

* Pennant, vt svp. ii. 375. 


• See Book I, 
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del'eateil him, killed him, and wa.s crowned in his stead under 
the title of Henry VII. 

Henry VII. placed in his armorial bearings the Cambrian 
cTragon beside the three lions of Normandy. He created a 
new office of pour.suivant-at-arms, under the name of rouge- 
dragoti,^ and, with the aid of the authentic or fabulou.s 
archives of Wales, traced his genealogy back to Cadwallader, 
•the last king of all Britain, and, through him, up to Brutus, 
son of aEneas, the pretended father of the Britons.^ But to 
these acts of personal vanity was limited the gratitude of the 
king to the people whose devotion had jirocured him victory 
and the crown. His son, Henry VIII., while he allowed the 
Welsh, whom Henry VII. had ennobled for services rendered 
to his person, to retain the Norman titles of earls, barons, 
aVid baronets, treated, like his predecessors, the mass of the 
people as a conquered nation, at once feared and disliked, and 
undertook to destroy the ancient customs of the Cambrians, 
the remnant of their social state, and even their language.^ 

When the religious supremacy of the pope had been 
abolished in England, the Welsh, whom the Roman church 
had never aided in their attempts to maintain their national 
independence, adopted, without repugnance, the religious 
changes decreed by the English government. But this 
government, which gave every encouragement to the transla¬ 
tion of the Bible, did not have it translated into W’^elsh; on 
the contrary, some natives of that country, zealous for the 
Reformation, having, at their own expense, published a 
Welsh version of the Scriptures, far from praising them, as 
would have been done in England, the authorities ordered 
the destruction of all the copies, which were taken for this 
purpose from the churches, and publicly burnt.'* English 
authority, at about the same time, attacked the historical 
manuscripts and documents, then more numerous in Wales 
than in any other country of Europe. The high families who 
possessed archives began to keep th’em secret, either as a 
mode of paying court to England, or to preserve them from 
destruction. ’ Some of these families even incurred disfavour 


' Ib. i, ;il. 


Rympr, iv. pas.'.ini, • L'ambro-Britoii.o, i. 400. 

Arcbaiolugy ot Wales, i. preface x. 
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for communicating curious information to the learne(? men, 
who, towards the close of the sixteenth century, made re¬ 
searches into the antiquities of Wales. An e.5timablc 
writer, Edward Lhuyd, author of British Arehaioloqy, expe¬ 
rienced infinite mortification on account of the publication of 
his book. This class of learning and research became matter 
of suspicion in the eyes of authority, and he who to |)rosccute 
it went to reside in Wales, wa.s doubly an object of di.sti ust. 
One antiquarian was actually .subjected to public prosecution 
for an offence of this sort, in the reign of Elizabeth, the la.st 
descendant of Henry Tudor. 

The Scottish family of the Stuarts showed quite a.s little 
good will to the Welsh nation; and yet, when the English 
rose against this family, the majority of the Welsh enrolled 
themselves on its side, from a .sort of national opposition to 
the feelings of the English people. Perhaps, too, they hoped 
to efl'ect some degree of I'reedom for themselves, amid tlie 
troubles of England, and by a compact with the royal family, 
whom they supported against the Englisli. Things, how¬ 
ever, turned out otherwi.-c; royalty succumbed, and Wales, 
as being royabst, had to endure still greater opprc‘S.sion 
than before. .Since that time the Welsh have tranquilly 
participated in all the political change.s occurring in Jengland, 
no longer rebelling, but still not forgetting the grounds upon 
which they might to themselves justify reb(dlion. “ We 
will bear in mind,” says one of their writcr.s, “ that the 
lordships and best lands nf the country are, in the hands of 
men of foreign race, who have taken them by violence from 
the ancient legitimate proprietors, whose names and real heirs 
are well known to us.” 

In general, the posse.ssors of great domain.^ and lordships 
in Wales were, up to a recent date, and probably still are, to 
a certain extent, harder than those in England towards their 
farmers and peasants; a fact, no doubt, attributable to the 
comparative novelty of the conquest of the Welsh provinces, 
not accomplished until about the fourteenth century, so that 
the nobles there are much newer-comers, and to the further 
circumstance that the tongue of the natives has always re¬ 
mained distinct from that of the conquerors. The species 
of national hostility between the seigneurs and the peasants 
has extended the emigration of the poorer Welsh families to 
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the United States of America. There these liescendants of 
the ancient Kymrys have lost their manners and their languapje, 

, igid have forgotten, in the bo-som of the most complete liberty 
that civilized man can enjoy, the vain dreams of British in¬ 
dependence. Those who have remained in the land of their 
ancestors retain, amidst the poverty or mediocrity of fortune 
which ha.s ever been their lot, a character of haughty pride, 
\he offspring of great recollections and long hopes, always 
deceived, but never abandoned. They stand with erect front 
before the powerful and rich of England and of their own 
country, “ and think themselves a better and nobler race," 
said a Welshman of the last century, “than this nobility of 
yesterday, the issue of bastards, of adventurers, and of assas¬ 
sins.”' 

’ Such is the national spirit of the most energetic among the 
present Cambrian.s, and they carry it, sometimes, to such a 
point, that the English designate them Red-hot Welshmen. 
Since the revolution of America and of France, this spirit is 
combined in them with all the grand ideas of natural and 
social liberty tliat those revolutions have everywhere aroused. 
But, whilst ardently desiring the progress of high modern 
civilization, the enlightened inhabitants of Wales have not 
lost their ancient passion for their national history, language, 
and literature. The wealthy among them have formed 
associations for the publication of their numerous collections 
of historical documents, and with the view of reanimating, 
if possible, the cultivation of the old poetic talent of the 
bards. The SB societies have established annual poetical and 
musical meetings, fur the two arts ever go hand in hand 
in Wal es; and out of, perhaps, a somewhat superstitious re¬ 
spect for ancient customs, the literary and philosophical 
assemblies of the new bards are held in the open air, on the 
bills. At the time when the French revolution still made the 
English government tremble, these jneetings, always very 
numerous, were forbidden by authority, on account of the 
democratic principles which prevailed at them.^ Now they 
are perfectly irte, and there is every year awarded by them 
the prize of poetical inspiration, a faculty which the Cam¬ 
brian language expresses in one word, Awen. 

1 Camliriau Hegister for 179G, p. 241, 242. 

• 2b. 40D, in n&td. » /»■ P- 
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The Awen is now found principally among the northern 
Welsh, the last who maintained their ancient social state 
against the invasion of the Anglo-Normans.' It is also amon^ 
them that the native language is spoken with the greatest 
purity, and over the largest extent of country. In the 
southern counties, earlier conquered, the Welsh dialect is 
mixed up with French and English idioms. There are, in¬ 
deed, entire districts whence it has completely disappeared; 
and often a brook or bridle-path marks the separation of the 
two languages, of, on the one side, corrupt Cambrian, on the 
other, a barbarous English, spoken by the mixed posterity of 
the Flemish, Norman, and Saxon soldiers who conquered the 
country in the twelfth century. These men, although, for 
the most part, of the same condition with the conquered popu¬ 
lation, have retained a sort of hereditary disdain for it. They 
affect, for example, not to know the name of a single indi¬ 
vidual inhabiting the part of the hundred or parish in which 
Welsh is spoken. “I don’t know the man,” is the reply; “ I 
believe there’s some such person lives somewhere in Welsh- 
land.”2 

Such is the actual state of that population and that language, 
for which the bards of the sixth century daringly predicted 
eternity of duration; their prediction, however, will not, at 
all events, be falsified in our days. The Cambrian idiom is 
still spoken by a sufficiently extensive population to render 
its future extinction very difficult to foresee. It has survived 
all the other dialects of the ancient British language; for 
that of the natives of Cornwall came within the category of a 
dead language towards the close of the last century. It is 
true that since the tenth century, when it was driven by the 
Anglo-Saxons beyond the river Tamer,® the population of 
Cornwall has never played any political part. At the time 
of the Norman conquest, it supported the English of the 
adjacent counties in their resistance to the foreigners, but, 
conquered with them, it participated in all the phases of their 
subsequent fate. As it gradually mingled more and more 
closely with the populations of English race, its original 
language lost ground from north to south, so that, an hundred 
years ago, there were only a few villages at the extremity of 

* Cambrian Register for 17M, p. 43B. ^ Book II. 
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the promontory, where the ancient idiom of the country was 
.still spoken. In 1776, some travellers questioned, on this 
.subject, an old .fisherman in one of these villages, who 
answered: “I only know four or five persons who speak 
British, and they ai’e old people like myself, from sixty to eighty 
years of age; the young people don’t know a word of it.”' 

Thus the eighteenth century beheld the end of the 
language of Cornwall, which now exists only in a few books. 
It differs in a remarkable manner from the Welsh dialect, 
and had probably been spoken in the ancient times by all the 
British tribes of the south and ea.5t, by the men whom the 
old annals call Locgrwys, who, before they joined the Kymrys 
in Britain, dwelt, for a longer or .shorter period, in the south¬ 
west of Gaul.^ 


III. 

THE SCOTS. 

Prophecy of Merlin—Nine pretemler;' to the throne of Scoiluid—Invasion 
of Edward 1.—William Wallace—Ilobert Bruce—Enfranchisement of 
Scotland—CLaracier of the people of the border—Social condition of 
the Scots—Establishment of the Reformation—English puritans— 
Scottish covenanters—Alliance between the two nations—Cml war in 
England—Misunderstanding between the two nations—Charles II. pro¬ 
claimed king in Scotland—Oliver Cromwell enters Scotland—Measures 
token agaiu"-t the Scots—Restoration of Charles TI.—Persecution of the 
Presbyterioji.s—Their insurrection—Battle of Bothwell-bridge—Expul¬ 
sion of tlie StuaiTs—Sympiithy of the Scots for the martyrs—National 
character and spirit of the Scots—Present condition of the Gaelic 
population. 

In the year 1174, William, king of Scotland, invaded the 
north of England; but he was conquered and taken prisoner 
by the Anglo-Norman barons, and hia defeat was regarded as 
a miraculous eflfect of the pilgrimage that king Henry II. 
had made to the tomb of Thomas Beket.® Those who took 
him prisoner, shut him up in the castle of Richmont, now 

' MiBcellaneous Tracts, published by the .Society of Antiquaries of 
London, v. 0.1. 

:: See Book I. 


> See Book X. 
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Richmond, in Yorkshire, built, in the time of the conquest, 
by the Breton, Alain Fergan. This circumstance, again, 
was regarded as a fulfilment of a prophecy of Merlin, con¬ 
ceived in these terms: “ He shall be bridled with a bit, 
forged on the shores of the Armorican gulf.”* And what is 
still stranger, is that the same prophecy had, a few' months 
before, been applied to Henry II. when closely pressed by 
the Breton auxiliaries of his soiis.^ The king of Scotlana, 
removed from Richmond to Falaise, only quitted his prison 
on renewing the oath of homage which his predecessors 
had sworn to the Norman kings, and then broken.® This 
act of enforced submission gave the king of England very 
little influence over the affairs of Scotland, so long as there 
were no intestine divisions, that is to say, during the hundred 
and twenty years which elapsed, up to the death of Alexan¬ 
der the Third. 

Royalty among the Scots had never been purely elective, 
for their whole social order was founded on the principle of 
family; but, on the other hand, hereditary royalty had never 
any fixed rules ; and the brother was often preferred to the 
grandson, and even to the son of the late king. Alexander III. 
left neither son nor brother, but cousins in great number, 
most of them of Norman or French origin, by tlie father’s 
side, and bearing French names, such as Jean Bailleul, Ro¬ 
bert de Brus, Jean Comine, Jean d’Eaucy, Nicolas de Solles, 
&c.^ There W'ere nine pretenders to the crowm on various 
titles. Unable to agree among themselves, and feeling the 
necessity of terminating the dispute peaceably, they submitted 
it to Edward L, king of England, as to their suzerain loi'd.® 
King Edw'ard declared for him who had the best title, accord¬ 
ing to hereditary right by primogeniture: this was John Bail¬ 
leul or Baliol, as the Scotch spelt it. He was crowmed, but 
the king of England, taking advantage of the deference which 
the Scots had just exhibited to him, resolved to render prac¬ 
tical that suzerainty over them which hitherto had been purely 
honorary. 

The king of Scotland, in order to secure support against 
‘ Mattb. Parig, i. 10(1. 

* 8«e Book X. » Mattb. Paris, i. 131. 

* Annales Waveileienaes, ut sup. p. 243. 

* Jb 
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the intrigues of his competitors, lent himself at first to the 
view.s of the king of England; he gave to Englishmen most 
of the offices and dignities of the kingdom, and repaired 
to the court of his suzerain, to do him homage and receive 
his order.?. Encouraged by this condeseeu.sion of the king 
his protege, Edward went the length of demanding from him, 
as pledges of hia fealty and allegiance, the fortresses of Ber¬ 
wick, Edinburgh, and Enxburgh, the strongest in all Scot¬ 
land.* But so decided a national opposition arose against 
this demand, that John Baliol was fain to reject it, and to re¬ 
fuse the English troops admi.ssion to his fortresses. Hereupon 
Edward summoned him to "Westminster, to answer for the 
refusal; but, in.stead of obeying the summons, Baliol solemnly 
renounced his homage and faith as vassal. On hearing this, 
th*e king of England exclaimed, in his Norman-French; 
“ Ah ! le fol felon telle folie fait! s’il ne veint a nous, nous 
veindrons a ly!”** 

Edward I. set out for Scotland with all hi.s chivalry of 
England and Aquitaine; with English archers so skilful that 
they seldom threw away one of their twelve arrows, and were 
wont to say, jestingly, that they had twelve Scots in their 
pouch ; and, lastly, with a body of light-armed "Welsh, who more 
often fought with the English than with the enemy, pillaged 
them whenever any opportunity occurred, and most frequently 
remained neuter in action. Notwithstanding the courage and 
patriotic energy of the Scots, the progress of the war was 
unfavourable to them. Their king did not support them 
heartily, and was ever desirous of making the amend to Ed¬ 
ward for the resistance he had undertaken, as he said, 
through ill and false counsel? Moreover, there were at this 
time, in Scotland, neither well-fortified towns, nor fortresses, 
such as tho.se the Norman.s had built in England. The seig- 
neural habitations were not donjon,?, surrounded by a triple 
wall, but small square toivers, with a jimple ditch, when not 
situated on the edge of some natural ravine. King Edward 
accordingly penetrated without difficulty into the lowlands 
of Scotland, took possession of aU the towns, placed garrisons 

> Henric. Kuyghton, Dr event Aiiyl., lib. iii. cap. ii. ni sup. col. 2478. 

2 “ All! is the mad knave knave enough for thia ? If he will not come 
to us, we will go to him.'* (Joh. de Fordun, Scoti-chronicon, p. Udh.) 

3 Cum nous par noetre malvbs counsnile et fans ... (Knygbton. col. 2481.) 
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in them, and removed to London the famous stone on which 
the kings of the country were crowned.' Such of the Scots 
as would not submit to foreign sway, took refuge in the 
northern and western mountains, and in tlie forests which 
adjoined them. 

From one of these retreats is.sued the famous patriot, Wil¬ 
liam Walleys or Wallace, who for seven years made war upon 
the English, at first as a guerilla-chief, and then at the head 
of an army. The conquerors called him a highway robber, a 
murderer, an incendiary;- and when they took him, hanged 
him at London, and stuck his head on a pike on the loftiest 
pinnacle of the Tower. The inhabitants of the conquered 
portion of Scotland suffered to the utmost extent the evils 
that follow upon a conquest; they had foreign governors, 
bailiffs, and sheriffs. “ These English,” says a contemporary 
poet, “were all avaricious and debauched; haughty and con¬ 
temptuous; they insulted our wives and daughters; good, 
worthy, and honoured knights were put to death by the cord. 
Ah! freedom is a noble thing !”® 

This feeling, deeply impressed in the heart of the Scots, 
soon rallied them round another chief—Robert de Brus, or 
Bruce, one of the former competitors of John BaUol. Bruce 
was crowned king in the abbey of Scone, at a time when 
there was scarce a town, from the Tweed to the Orcades, that 
was not in the power of the English. Without an army 
and without treasure, he, like Wallace, took up his quarters 
in the forests and mountains, whither he was pursued by his 
enemies, with horse and foot, and dogs trained to hunt man, 
like game, by the scent."' No one in the kingdom, says Frois¬ 
sart, dared lodge him, in castle or in fortress. Hunted like a 
wild beast, he went from mountain to mountain, from lake to 
lake, living on the produce of the chase and of fishing, until 
he reached the Mull of Cantyre, whence he gained the small 

• Sep Hook VIII. 

2 "Williiim Walei9...tljat moisLer was of ibeuves, 

(Itobert Bnme'a Chron., ii. 329.) 

—Latro pulilicus. (Thoma.s. ile Walsingbam, Ypodipmu Nvustria; 

Camden, Anglira, See., p. 489.) 

3 David Barbour, The Bruce, p. 12. 

♦ The king Edward with homes and hounes him soght. (Hardyng’s 
Chronicle, cap. cliTiii. at the word Edward the First.) 
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island of Rathin or Rath Erin, lying near the coast of Ire¬ 
land. 

There he planned his royal standard as proudly as though 
he had been at Edinburgh, sent messenger,s into Ireland, and 
obtained some succours from the native Irish, on the ground of 
the ancient fraternity of the two nations, and of the common 
hatred they bore to the Anglo-Normans. He then sent messen¬ 
gers to the Hebrides, and along the whole western coast, soli¬ 
citing the support of the Gaelic chiefs of those districts, who, 
in their wild independence, were very indifferent as to what 
became of the population of the lowlands of Scotland, w’hich 
they called Saxon alike with that of England, and for which 
they had scarce more affection. All tlie clans, however, wdth 
one exception, promised him their faith and assistance. The 
chiefs and barons of the lowdands, of English, Norman, or 
Scottish race, formed among themselves compacts of alliance 
and fraternity-in-arms, in life and death, for king Robert 
and Scotland, against any man, French, English, or Scot.' 
Probably, by the first of these names, they meant the king 
and all the lords of England, who at that time spoke among 
themselves no other language than French;^ for the French, 
the continental French, were warm friends of the patriots of 
Scotland. 

Robert Bruce appointed as the rendezvous of his partisan.- 
a spot near the place where the western chain of mountains 
rises; and here was fought the decisive battle of Bannock¬ 
burn. The Scotch were victorious; and their enemies, 
weakened by this great defeat, found themselves successively 
driven from all the fortified towns, and compelled to repass the 
Tweed in disorder, pursued in their turn by all the people of 
the southern lowlands, and especially by the men of the ftor- 
der, a population very formidable for an army in retreat. 

The limits of England and Scotland were never well 
determined towards the west, where the country is moun¬ 
tainous and intersected in every direction by infinite valleys 
and small streams. The inhabitants of a large extent of 
this district were, properly speaking, neither Scots nor 

* Walter Scott, Lord of the Islcs^ notes to canto ii. 

2 ...The king him answered soon 
All eu till Frankish as used be. 

(Wyuloun, apud Ellis, Metrical Mometnees.^ 
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English, and the only national name by which they were 
known was that of Eorderers, that is to say, people of the 
border or frontier. They were an aggregation of all the 
races of men that had come into Britain; of Britons, ex¬ 
pelled by Anglo-Saxon.9; of Saxons, expelled by Normans; 
of Anglo-Normans or Scots banished for felonies or other 
crimes. This population was divided into groat families, 
like the Celtic clans, but the names of these clans or families 
were, for the most part, English or French, The language 
of all the inhabitants was the Anglo-Danish dialect of the 
south of Scotland and the north of England. The chiefs 
and vassals lived familiarly together, the former in his em¬ 
battled hou.se, surrounded by lude palisades, and having the 
bed of some torrent for a moat; the latter in huts built 
around it. All followed the trade of marauders, their food 
being oxen and sheep, stolen from tlie inliabitants of the 
neighbouring plains. They made their expeditions on horse¬ 
back, armed witli a long lance, and having for defensive 
armour a quilted doublet, on which were sewn, as regularly 
as might be, plates of iron or brass.' 

Though divided, admini.stratively, into two distinct nations, 
and, according to the territory they occupied, subjects of 
.Scotland or of England, they nevertheless regarded the kings 
of these two countries as foreigners, and were by turns 
Scots, when they purposed forage in England, and English, 
when a descent was to be made upon .Scotland. They seldom 
fought among themselves, but in personal quarrels. As to 
their robberies, they exercised them without mercy, but at 
the same time without cruelty, as a profession having its 
rules and its points of honour. The richer of them assumed 
armorial bearings, a fashion which the Normans had intro¬ 
duced into England and Scotland. Their arms, which are 
still worn by several families of the country, are nearly all 
allusive to the manner of life of the ancient borderers. 
Generally, the field of'the escutcheon is the sky with moon 
and stars, to signify, that the best time for the borderers was 
the night; the mottoes, in English or Latin, are equally sig¬ 
nificant; for example :—Watch weel—Sleep not for I tvatch — 
Ye shall want ere I want, and so on, 
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Scotland, restored to freedom, gave the name of saviour 
to Robert Bruce, a man of Norman origin, and whose ances¬ 
tors, in tlie time of the conquest of England, had usurped, 
upon the Scottish territory, the town and valley of Annan. 
The ancient kings of Scotland had confirmed to them, by 
charters, possession of this domain, where the ruins of their 
castle are still visible. Of all the countries of Europe, 
.iicotland is that wherein the mixture of the races has 
been most easily efifected, and where it has left the iewest 
traces in the re.spective situation of the different classes of 
inhabitants. There were never villeins or peasant serfs in 
this country, as in England and in France, and the anti¬ 
quarians have observed that the ancient acts of .Scotland offer 
no example of the sale of the man with the land; that in none 
are found thi.s form, so usual elsewhere: With the build¬ 
ings, and all the chattels, labourers, bea.sts, ploughs, &c.”* 
From time immemorial, the burghers of the principal towns 
have sat in the great council of the kings of Scotland, beside the 
warriors of high rank, who styled themselves, in the Norman 
manner, knights, barons, earls, and marquises, or retained 
the ancient Anglo-Danish titles of thanes and lairds. When 
it became necessary to defend the country, the various trades’ 
companies marched under their own banners, led by their 
hurgmaster. They had their honour to maintain on the field 
of battle, and their share of glory to win. Old popular ballads, 
still sung, not long since, in the southern districts of Scotland, 
celebrate the bravery of the shoemakers of Selkirk at the 
famous battle of Flodden, fought and lost, in 1.513, by 
James IV. of Scotland. 

National opposition, or the natural reaction of the spirit of 
liberty against power, followed, in Scotland, the course it 
must ever follow in countries where the nation is not divided 
into two races of men, separated one from the other by a 
state of hereditary hostility; it Ava.s constantly and almost 
solely directed against the kings. Irf civil wars there were 
but two parties, that of the government and that of the body 

* Avec lea batioWBS eL tout le Dheptel, manants, bestiaux, chturues, &c 
—Cum terris, Jomibus, tEiifleis, accolabus, niancijiiis, viiieis, sylvis, &i'. 
(9p,;lraaii, Ghssar. verbo Aecola.) See Pinkerton, Tfist. oj Scotland, 
i. 20C. 
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of the governed, and not, as elsewhere, three parties—royalty, 
the nobles, and the people. The military and opulent class 
never joined the kings against the people, and the people had 
seldom occasion to favour the royal power out of hatred to 
that of the nobles. In times of trouble, the struggle was be- 
tw'een the king and his courtiers on one side, and on the 
other, all the orders of tlie nation leagued together. It is 
true that the active and turbulent barons and nobles of Scot 
land always prominently figured in political commotions, and 
that, to adopt the expression of one of them, they “ belled the 
cat;”' but their frequent acts of violence against the king's 
favourites and against the kings themselves, were rarely 
unpopular. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth centurv, a new bond 
strengthened this kind of political alliance between the nobles 
and bourgeoisie of Scotland: they embraced, together, and as 
it were with one impulse, the most extreme opinions of reli¬ 
gious reformation, those of Calvin. The whole popula¬ 
tion of the south and east, speaking the same language and 
having the same views and the same civilization, co-operated 
in this revolution. It was only the mountain clans and a few 
lords of the northern lowlands that adhered to the catholic 
religion, the former from a spirit of innate hostility to the 
lowlanders, the latter from individual conviction rather than 
from any esprit de corps. Even the bishops did not oppose 
any very vigorous resistance to the partisans of the Reforma¬ 
tion; the only formidable opposition they met with was from 
the court, early impressed with the fear that religious might 
lead to political changes; but the innovators were triumphant 
in the struggle; they got possession of king James VI., still a 
child, and brought him up in the new doctrines. 

His mother, the unfortunate Mary Stuart, ruined herself 
by her ignorance of the national character of the Scots; it 
was after a battle fought against the presbyterian reformers 
that she passed into England, where she perished on a scaffold.' 
After her death, and while her son stiU lived in Scotland, 
professing, in the nqw spirit of his nation, the presbyterian 
creed in all its rigour, the line of the Tudor kings of England 

1 M3tto of Archiball Douglas, carl of Angus, in tlie reign of Jiunes 111. 
of Scotland. 
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became extinct in the person of Elizabeth, grand-daughter of 
Henry VII. James, a descendant of Henry VII. on the 
female side, was thus the next heir to the Tudors. He came 
to London, where he was readily acknowledged, and assumed 
the title of king of Great Britain, uniting under their ancient 
name his two kingdoms of England and Scotland. It is from 
him dates the royal arms of Britain, the three lions passant of 
i^'ormandy, the lion rampant of Scotland, and the harp of 
Ireland; and the British standard, whereon the white cross 
of Saint Andrew combines with the red cross of Saint 
George. 

King Janies, the first of that name in England, found 
Xipinion, in reference to the religious reformation, very dif¬ 
ferent in his new kingdom from what it was in .Scotland. 
There was not among the Engli.sh any generally established 
opinion as to religious belief. They differed on this jioint 
according as they belonged to the higher or to the lower 
classes of the nation, with whom the ancient hostility of the 
two races seemed to re-apiiear under new forms. Though 
time and the intermingling of blood had greatly abated this 
primitive hatred, there still lurked in men’s hearts a confused 
sentiment of mutual dislike and distrust. The aristocracy were 
strongly in favour of the modified reformation, instituted fifty 
years before by Henry Vlll., a reformation which, simply 
.substituting the king fur the pope, as head of the Anglican 
church, retained fur episcopacy its ancient'importance. The 
bourgeoisie, on the contrary, inclined to the complete reforma¬ 
tion established by the .Scots, whose worship, free from bishops, 
was independent of all civil authority. The partisans of this 
opinion formed a sect, per.secuted by the government, but in 
whom persecution did but increase their enthusiasm; they 
were excessively .strict, even upon the smallest paints, which 
procured for them the name of precisians or puritans. The 
nickname, Ruuyid-heads, by which they were ludicrously de¬ 
signated, was derived from their weariilg their hair short and 
without any curl, a custom quite contrary to the fashion then 
followed by the gentlemen and courtiers. 

The Presbyterians of England had flattered themselves 
with the hope that they were about to see their belief reign 
in the person of a presbyterian king; but the triumph of this 
religious creed being bound up with that of the popular 
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interest over the aristocratic interest, the king, whoever he 
might be, could not sanction it. The episcopal church, ac¬ 
cordingly, was sustained under James I., as under Eliza¬ 
beth, by rigorous measures against the adversaries of that 
church; nay more, from the habit of dwelling upon the poli¬ 
tical dangers of puritanism in England, the king formed the 
project of destroying it even in Scotland, where it had become 
the state religion, and he entered, for this purpose, into an 
open struggle, not only with the middle and lower classes, but 
with the entire nation. It was a difficult enterprise, and he 
made little progress in it, bequeathing it, with the crown, to 
hi s son Charles I. 

Charles, extending and systematizing his father’s views, re¬ 
solved to approximate the Anglican w'orsliip to the forms of 
Catholicism, and to impose this worship, so reformed, upon the, 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland. He thus displeased 
the episcopalians and the aristocratic classes of England, 
whilst he raised against him the whole Scottish nation. 
Nobles, priests, and burgesses, entering into open rebellion, 
assembled spontaneously at Edinburgh, and signed there, 
under the name of Covenant, an act of national union, for the 
defence of the presbyterian religion. The king levied an 
army, and made preparations for a w'ar with Scotland; and 
on their side the Scots raised national regiments, whose hats 
bore this device: “For Christ’s crowm and covenant.”' Men 
of every rank hastened to enrol themselves in this militia, 
and the ministers of religion pronounced from the pulpit.s 
malediction upon every man, horse, and lance that should 
side with the king against the defenders of the national faith.^ 
The resistance of the Scots was entirely approved in Eng¬ 
land, where discontent against king Charles became general 
on account of his religious innovations and his attempts to 
govern in an absolute manner, without the concurrence of the 
assembly w'hich, under the name of parliament, had never 
ceased to exist since the conquest. 

The burgesses of England, who had at first only appeared 
in this assembly as men .summoned before the king and baron.s 
to receive their demands for money and to comply with them. 


' WalWr Scott, Mimlrelty of the Scoltisli Border, vol. i. 
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had become, 67 a gradual revolution, an integral part of the 
parliament. In connexion with a certain number of petty 
feudatorie.s, calle.d knights of the shire,' they formed, under 
the name of hou.se of commons, a section of the great national 
council; in the other house, that of the lords, sat the titled 
men, the earls, marquises, barons, and Anglican bishops. This 
chamber, like the other, opposed the projects of Charles I.; 
•but there wms this difference between the two houses, that the 
lords aimed only at maintaining the established religion and 
the ancient privileges of parliament, while of the commons, the 
majority^ aspired to the establisliment of presbyterianism and 
a diminution of the royal authority. 

This de.sire for reform, moderate enough as regarded 
political order, was su|)ported out of door.s by something 
more vehement than itself, the old instinct of pojiuhir hatred 
to the noble families, proprietors of nearly the entire soil of 
the country. The inferior classes felt the vague want of 
some great change; their present position wa.s intolerable to 
them, but not clearly perceiving what tvould improve it, they 
attached themselves to the mo.st extreme political opinions, a.s 
in religion to the most rigid and gloomy puritanism. It was 
thus that the habitual language of the sect, which sought all 
in the Bible, became that also of the ultras in politics. This 
party, placing themselves ideally in the position of the Jews 
amidst their enemies, gave to their opponents the names of 
Philistines and of .sons of Belial. They borrow'ed from the 
Psalms and the prophets the threats they .sent forth again.st 
the lords and bishops, threatening, in the words of the Scrip¬ 
ture, to take up '‘the two-edged iU'ord,^and to bind their 
nobles with fetters of iron.’'- 

Charles I. had great ditliculty in collecting men and money 
for the war against the Scots. The city' of London refused 
him a loan of 300,000^., and the soldiers openly declared that 
they would not risk their lives merely' to support the pride of 
the bishops. During the delays occasioned by these diffi¬ 
culties, the Scots, commencing the attack, invaded England 
and advanced to the Ty'ne, preceded by a manifesto in which 
they declared themselves brothers and friends of the English 


' In the Anglo-Normao. Itinguage, Chivaler de Countcc. 
* PsaIcQ ezlix. 
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people, and called down upon themselves maledictions from 
on liigh, if they in the slightest degree injured the country 
or individuals. No resistance was offered, them but by the 
royal army, which they completely defeated near Newcastle. 
After this victory, the generals of the Scottish army excused 
themselves, in proclamations addressed to the English nation, 
for the violence of the measures they had been obliged to 
adopt in the defence of their rights, and expressed the hope 
that their success might aid that nation in vindicating its 
own menaced liberties. The commons replied by voting 
thanks and a money-aid to the Scots; and several envoys left 
London to conclude a treaty of alliance .and friendship 
between the two nations at Edinburgh. 

This compact was signed in 1642, and, the same year, the 
English parliament, and especially the house of commons, 
entered into an open struggle with royal pow-er. By degrees, 
the opposition became centered in the latter chamber; for the 
great majority of the lords, seeing whither the dispute tended, 
had joined the king. The lower house voted itself the sole 
national representation, and invested with all the rights 
of parliament; and while the borough members and the 
petty landed proprietors, thus seized upon the legislative 
power, the people out of doors armed spontaneously, and took 
possession of all the royal arsenals. On the other hand, the 
king, preparing for war, planted his standard with the three 
lions of Normandy, on the keep of Nottingham castle. All 
the old castles, built by the Normans or their posterity, were 
closed, provisioned, furnished with artillery, and war to the 
death began bet\^een the sons of the seigneurs and the sons 
of the villains of the middle ages. 

In this struggle, the Scots powerfully aided the parliament 
of England, which, as a first step, abolished episcopacy and 
established the presbyterian religion. This community of 
worship was the basis of a new treaty or covenant between 
the two peoples; they became security, one for the other, for 
the defence of Christianity without bishops; but though this 
alliance was concluded in good faith, it had neither the same 
meaning nor the same object with the two nations. The 
civil war was for the Scots a religious quarrel with Charles 
Stuart, their countryman and national king; it would, accord¬ 
ingly, end for them the moment the king should acknowledge 
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the legal existence of the pre.sbyterian worship in England as 
in Scotland. With the English, on the contrary, there was 
an instinct of revolution, going much beyond the mere desire 
to reform the episcopal church. Thi.s diiference in the two 
nations, the necessary result of their different situation, and 
for some time not manifest to either, was of a nature to pro¬ 
duce discord between them as soon as it became known, 
ti'hich soon occurred. 

At the battle of Naseby, in Northamptonshire, the royal 
army was completely routed, and the king himself, his retreat 
cut off, yielded himself voluntarily to the Scots, his country¬ 
men, choosing to be their prisoner rather than that of the 
parliamentarian.?. The Scots transferred him to their allies, 
not with the intention of destroying him, but that these 
might oblige him to conclude a treaty advantageous to 
both parties. Discussions of a very different nature now 
arose in the English army: the point was no longer the his¬ 
torical question of the origin of royal and seigneural power, 
for as to these time had effaced all the data; ardent minds 
became enthusiastically impressed with the idea of substi¬ 
tuting for the ancient form of government an order of things 
founded on abstract justice and absolute right. They thought 
they .saw the prediction of this order of things in the famous 
epoch of a thousand years, announced by the Apocalypse, and, 
in their favourite phraseology, they called it the reign of 
Christ. These enthusiasts, in like manner, relied upon a 
passage in the Holy Scriptures to justify their bringing 
Charles I. to trial and judgment, saying that the blood shed 
in the civil war ought to fall upon his head, so that the people 
might be absolved. 

During these discussions, the groundwork of which was 
most grave, though the form w^as fantastic, the parties who 
had latest entered upon the struggle against royalty, the 
lower populace and the ultra-reformers in religion, gained 
ground, and ejected from the revolution those who had com¬ 
menced it, the landed proprietors and rich citizens, Anglicans 
or presbyterians. Under the name of independents, there 
arose by degrees a new sect, which, rejecting even the authority 
of ordinary priests, invested every one of the faithful with 
sacerdotal functions. The progress of this sect greatly alarmed 
the Scots; they represented that in going beyond the religious 
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reformation, such as they had established it by common 
accord, the English were violating the solemn act of union 
concluded between the two peoples. This was the commence¬ 
ment of a misunderstanding which attained the highest point 
w’hen the independents, having seized upon the. king’s person, 
imprisoned him, and made him ap])ear as a criminal before a 
high court of justice. 

Seventy judge.^, stdected from tlie house of commons, th^ 
parliamentary army, and the citizens of London, pronounced 
sentence of death on Charles Stuart, and the abolition of 
royalty. Some acted from a deep conviction of the king’s 
guilt; others conscientiously desirc'd the establishment of an 
entirely new social order: others, again, actuated by ambition 
alone, aspired to the usurpation of the sovereign authority. 
The death of Charles I. put an end to the reign of the pre's- 
hyterians in England, and to the alliance of the English with 
the Scots. The latter, judging of the social condition of 
the English by their own, could not comprehend what had 
taken place; they deemed themselves unworthily betrayed by 
their former friends; and combining with this mortification a 
secret national afifection for the Stuarts, their countrymen, 
they renewed amicable relation.s with this family, the instant 
that the English so violently cast it otf’. While, at London, 
all the royal statues were being thrown dowm, and on theii 
pedestals there was inscribed: The last of the kings hof 
passed away,*—Charles, son of Chaides I., tvas proclaimed 
king in the capital of Scotland. 

This proclamation did not imply, on the part of the Scots, 
any abandonment of the reforms they had achieved and de¬ 
fended, sw'ord in hand. When the commissioners from Scot¬ 
land waited, at Breda, on Charles II., who had already assumed, 
of his own motion, the title of king of Great Britain, they 
signified to him the rigorous conditions on which the par¬ 
liament of Edinburgh cjonsented to ratify this title; these were 
the adhesion of the king to the first covenant signed against his 
father, and the perpetual abolition of episcopacy. Charles II., 
at first, made only evasive answers, in order to gain time 
for a stroke which he hoped would make him king without 
conditions. James Graham, marcjuis of Montrose, at first a 
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zealous covenanter, anil then a partisan of Charles I., was 
charged with this enterprise. He landed in the north of 
Scotland, with fv handful of adventurers collected on the 
continent, and addressing himself to the chiefs of the moun¬ 
tain and island clans, he proposed to them a war at once 
national and religious against the presbyterians of the low¬ 
lands. The highlanders, who once already in the year 
•1645 had risen under the command of Montrose against the 
authority of the covenanters, and had been completely de¬ 
feated, showed little inclination for a new attack; only a few 
ill-organized bands descended into the lowlands, around a flag 
on which was painted the decapitated body of Charles I.‘ 
They w'ere routed: Montrose himself was taken, tried as a 
traitor, condemned to death, and executed at Edinburgh, 
liereupon Charles II., hopeless of regaining absolute royalty, 
condescended to that ottered him by the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, signed the covenanf, swore to observe, it inviolably, 
and entered Edinburgh as king, beneath the quartered limbs 
of the unfortunate Montrose, suspended from the gates of the 
town. 

While acknowledging the rights of Charles II., the Scots 
did not propose to aid him in reconquering royalty in Eng¬ 
land. They separated their national affairs from those of 
their neighbours, and only contemplated the securing to the 
sou of Charles I. the title of king of Scotland. But the 
party which in England had seized upon the revolution, 
grew alarmed at seeing the heir of him whom they called the 
last of the kitiys established over a portion of Great Britain. 
Feai'ing an hostile attempt on hi.? part, the independents 
resolved to anticipate it. General Fairfax, a rigid presbyte- 
rian, was charged with the command of the army raised to 
invade Scotland; but refusing to serve against a nation which, 
he said, had helped the good work for which he had first 
drawn the sword, he sent in his resignation to the house of 
commons. The soldiers tliemselves •manifested no inclina¬ 
tion to light men whom they had so long styled our brethren 
of Scotland. 

The successor of Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, a man ot rare 
political and mihtary activity, overcame this hesitation by 
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persuasion or violence, marched to the north, defeated the 
Scots and their king at Dunbar, and oci’upied Edinburgh. 
He called upon the people of Scotland to renounce Charles II., 
but the Scots refused to abandon in danger him -whom they 
had involved in danger, and ])atiently endured the op¬ 
pressions inflicted by the English array' in all directions. 
Charles II. was far from rendering them devotion for devo¬ 
tion; in the extremity of Scotland’.s misfortunes, deserting 
the Presbyterians, he surrounded himself with old partisans 
of episcopacy, with highland chiefs, who gave the name of 
Saxons, Sassenachs, to their neighbours of a different religion, 
and debauched young nobles, to whom he said, in' his orgies, 
that the religion of the Roundheads was not worthy of a 
gentleman. With the aid of the adventurers whom he assem¬ 
bled around him, he attempted an invasion of the westetn 
coast of England, while the English army occupied the ea.st 
of Scotland. There were still in Cumberland and Lan¬ 
cashire many catholic families who, on his approach, took 
up arras for him. He hoped to raise Wales, and turn to 
profit the national enmity' of the Cambrians to the English, 
but his troops were completely beaten near Worcester; and 
he himself fled in disguise, through many dangers, to the 
western coast, whence he sailed for France, leaving the Scots 
under the w'eight of the misfortunes w’hich his coronation and 
his invasion of England had brought upon them. 

These misfortunes were overwhelming; view'ed with dis¬ 
trust, as a place of landing and of encampment for the ene¬ 
mies of the revolution, Scotland W'as treated as a conquered 
province. On the slightest appearance of revolt or opposi¬ 
tion, her leading men were imprisoned or put to death; the 
thirty Scottish member.s, who had seats in the great council 
of the commonwealth of England, far from affording their 
fellow-citizens aid and succour, became the instruments of the 
foreign tyranny. Oliver Cromwell governed the Scots des¬ 
potically up to the moitent when, under the name of Pro¬ 
tector, he obtained an unlimited authority over the whole of 
Great Britain; general George Monk, who succeeded him in 
Scotland, pursued a line of conduct equally harsh and cruel. 
Such wtiB the state of things when, in the year 1660, after 
the death of the Protector and the deposition of his son, 
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Richard Cromwell, Monk, suddenly changing sides, conspired 
against the republic and for the re-establi.shment of royalty. 

The joy caused by the restoration of the Stuarts was 
universal in Scotland; it was not, as in England, caused 
simply by the sort of discouragement and political scepticism 
into which the ill succes-s of the revolution had thrown 
men, but by a sentiment of real affection i'or a man whom 
•the Scot.s regarded almost as the king of their choice. The 
return of Charles II. was not connected, in their country, 
with the re-establishment of an ancient social order, oppres¬ 
sive and unpopular; this great event appeared to their 
eyes, a personal restoration, as it were. They hoped that 
things would return to the point in which they were before 
the invasion of Cromwell’s army, and that the covenant, 
then sworn by Charles II., would be the rule of his govern¬ 
ment. They attributed the king’s former distaste for the 
rigidness of presbyterian discipline to youthful errors, which 
age and mi.sfortune must have corrected. 

But the son of Charles I. nourished in his bosom all the 
hatred of his grandfather and of his father against puritanism, 
and he felt no personal gratitude to the Scots for the gift of 
a kingdom which, in his opinion, was his by right of inhe¬ 
ritance. Thinking himself, then, free from all obligation to- 
ward.s them, he had the covenant torn to pieces in the market¬ 
place at Edinburgh, and bishops, sent from England, were 
paraded in triumph by royal officers along the streets. They 
required from all the ministers of worship the oath of obe¬ 
dience to their orders, the abjuration of the covenant, and the 
recognition of the absolute authority of the king in ecclesias¬ 
tical matters. They who refused to take the oath were declared 
seditious rebels, and were violently expelled from their 
livings and churches, which were given to new comers, for 
the most part Englishmen, ignorant and of ill life. These 
proceeded to celebrate the services and to preach ser¬ 
mons, but none came to hear them,*and the churches were 
deserted.* 

The faithful, zealous in their national cause, assembled 
every Sunday in the bye-places and mountains, which served 
as refuge for the persecuted ministers; a severe law was 
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issued against these peaceful meetings, to which the agents of 
authority gave the name of cniiventicles. Troops were 
quartered upon the villages whose inhabitants did not fre¬ 
quent their church, and many persons, suspected or convicted 
of having attended conventicles, were imprisoned, and even 
publicly whipped. These acts of severity took place prin¬ 
cipally in the south-western districts, whose population was 
more disposed to resistance, either from the nature of the 
country, covered with hills and ravines, or from a remnant of 
the enthusiastic and pertinacious character of the British race, 
from which most of them were descended. It was in these 
districts that the presbyterians began to meet in arms at their 
secret assemblies, and that whole families, quitting their 
houses, went to live among the rocks and marshes, in order 
freely to hear the exhortations of their proscribed priests, and 
to satisfy the requirements of their conscience. 

The constantly increasing severity of the measures against 
the conventicles, soon occasioned an open insurrection, in 
which figured as chiefs many rich and influential men of 
the country. The movement did not extend to the ea.stern 
provinces, because the forces of the government, and the 
terror they inspired, augmented the nearer the vicinity to the 
capital. The presbyterian army was defeated on the Pent- 
land Hills by the regular troops, wbo had orders to kill the 
prisoners, and to pursue the fugitives with enormous blood¬ 
hounds.' After the victory, every family in Ayrshire and 
Galloway was required to swear an oath not to attend the 
presbyterian assemblies, and not to give food or refuge to a 
wandering minister or contumacious pre.sbyterian. Upon 
the refusal of many per.sons, all the inhabitants in a body were 
declared rebels and enemies to the king; and pardons not 
filled up were distributed for any murders that might be com¬ 
mitted upon them. 

These atrocities were at length crowned by a measure 
more monstrous than' all. The northern highland elans 
were authorized to descend into the plain and to commit 
there all the devastation which their old instinct of national 
hatred against the inhabitants should suggest to them. For 

’ The chtieed aail tossed Western men (Scott, MiiL^trdsij of thf Scottish 
Itorder.) 


’ Ib. 
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.several months eight thousand highlanders oveiTan Ayrshire 
and the neighbouring counties, pillaging and killing at will, 
A regiment of dragoons was sent from Edinburgh to assist 
and protect them in their expedition. When it was thought 
that they had produced the desired effect, an order sealed 
with the great seal sent them back to their mountains, and 
the dragoons remained by themselves to .secure the entire 
?iubmis.sion of the country.' But the evils indicted upon 
the presbyterian.s had augmented their fanaticism by reducing 
them to despair; some of the most exasperated meeting on 
the road archbishop Sharp, whom Charles 11. had named 
primate of .Scotland, dragged him from his carriage, and 
killed him in his daughter’s arms. 

This crime of a few men was avenged upon the whole 
country by redoubled vexations and a host of executions. 
A second rebellion arose, more general and more formidable 
than the fir.st. The presbyterian army, this time commanded 
by old soldiers, many of noble family, comprehended several 
cavalry regiments, composed of landed proprietors and rich 
farmers, hut it was without artillery or ammunition. Every 
regiment liad a blue flag, the favourite colour of the cove¬ 
nanters. Troops of women and children, following the army 
to the field of battle, excited the men by their cries. Some¬ 
times, after having marched and fought a whole day, without 
eating or drinking, they would range in a circle round their 
ministers, and listen with enwrapt attention to a sermon of 
.several hour.s’ duration, before they thought of seeking pro¬ 
visions or of taking repose. 

Such was the army which, a few miles from Glasgow, 
routed the regiment of guards, the best cavalry of all Scotland, 
occupied the town, and forced a body of ten thousand men to 
faU back upon Edinburgh. The alarmit caused the government 
was such that con,siderable forces were sent in all haste from 
London, commanded by the duke of Monmouth, natural son 
of Charles II., a man of gentle disposition, and inclined to 
moderate principles, with whom were joined two lieutenants 
of a very different character: general Thomas Dalziel, and 
Graham of Claverhou.se, who, neutralizing the conciliatory 
tendencies of Monmouth, obliged him to give battle to the 


’ Buruet, ut siiji. ii. i-tS. 
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insurgents near the little town of Hamilton, south of Glasgow. 
The Clyde, whose stream is very deep in this spot, was 
crossed by a long and narrow stone bridge, called Bothwell 
Bridge, which the presbyterians occupied. They were driven 
from this position by the artillery that fired upon them from 
the bank of the river, and by a charge of cavalry upon the 
Bridge. Their defeat was complete, and the English army 
entered Edinburgh, carrying on their pikes severed heads and 
hands, and bringing, tied two and two upon carts, the chiefs of 
the presbyterian army, and the ministers whom they had 
taken prisoners, who underwent with the greatest firmness 
torture and death, bearing! testimony unto death, as they 
expressed it, to the truth of their national faith.' 

The presbyterian party could not recover their defeat of 
Bothwell Bridge, and the mass of the Scots, renouncing the 
covenant, in the defence of which so much blood had been spilt, 
submitted to a kind of modified episcopacy, and acknowledged 
the authority of the king in ecclesiastical matters. But grief 
at having lost a cause that had been national for a century and 
a half, and the memory of the battle which had destroyed all 
hope of ever seeing it triumph, long survived in Scotland. 
Old ballads, still sung in the villages at the close of the last 
century, speak of Bothwell Bridge, and of the brave men who 
died there, with touching expressions of sympathy and enthu¬ 
siasm.^ Even at the present day the peasants take off their 
caps w'hen they pass the blackened stones that here and 
there, upon the hills and moors, mark the graves of the 
puritans of the eighteenth century. 

As the enthusiasm and energy of the Scottish presbyterians 
gradually lessened, the government became less distrustful 
and less cruel towards them. , James, duke of York, who, in 
the reign of his brother, Charles II., had, for pastime, wit¬ 
nessed the infliction of the torture upon refractory ministers, 
exercised no severity against them after he became king; 
and his endeavours to substitute Catholicism for protestantism 
were far from exciting so much hostility in Scotland as in 
England. The presbyterians forgave him his love of popery. 


■ Burnet, vt sup. p. 830. 

* See Appendix, No. XXXIV. 
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in consideration of the hatred he displayed to the episcopa¬ 
lians, their latest persecutors. When a conspiracy, led by 
the bishops and. nobles of England, called in Wilham of 
Orange and expelled James II., the Scottish people ex¬ 
hibited little enthusiasm for this revolution, lauded as so 
glorious on the other side of the Tweed; they even hesitated 
to concur in it, and their adhesion was rather the work of the 
'members of government assembled at Edinburgh, than a 
genuine act of national assent. Yet the authors of the revo¬ 
lution of 1688 made to Scotland, in matters of religion, con¬ 
cessions which they had not made to England, where the in¬ 
tolerant laws of the Stuarts were maintained in all their 
rigour. On the other hand, the few obstinate enthusiasts 
who, under the name of Cameronians, endeavoured, iu the 
bfeginning of the eighteenth century, to rekindle the half ex¬ 
tinct flame of puritanism, were violently persecuted, and bore 
iestimoni/, by the whip and pillory, on the market-place of 
Edinburgh. After their time, this austere and impassioned 
belief, which had combined into one sect the whole popula¬ 
tions of the Scottish lowlands, was gradually concentrated in 
a few isolated families, distinguished from the rest by a more 
strict observance of the practices of their worship, a more 
rigid probitj', or a greater atf'ectation of it, and the habit of 
employing the words of the Scriptures on every occasion. 
Notwithstanding the evils which the Stuarts had inflicted 
upon Scotland ever since they had filled the throne of England, 
the Scots preserved a sort of sympathy for this family, inde¬ 
pendent, in the minds of numbers, of aU political or religious 
opinions. An instinctive aversion to the new dynasty was 
felt concurrently, though in unequal degree, by highlanders 
and by lowlanders. The former threw into it all the ardour 
of their ancient hatred to the people of England; among the 
latter, diflferences of social position, of connexion with the ex¬ 
isting government, of religious belief or personal character, 
produced difierent shades of zeal in flie cause of the heirs of 
James II. The Jacobite insurrection of 1715, and that of 
1745, on the landing of the son of the Pretender, both com¬ 
menced in the highlands: the second found in the towns of 
the south and east partisans enough to create a belief that the 
Celtic and Teutonic races of Scotland, hitherto enemies to 
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each other, were about to become one nation. After the vic¬ 
tory of the English government, its first care was to destroy 
the immemorial organization of the Gallic elans. It executed 
many chiefs of the.se clans on the scaffold; it removed others 
from the country, in order to suspend the exercise of their 
patriarchal authority; it constructed military roads over moor 
and mountain, and enrolled a great number of highlanders 
among the regular troops .serving on the continent. As a 
sort of compromise with the tenacity of the Gael to their 
ancient customs, they were allowed to combine, in a sin¬ 
gular manner, a portion of their national costume with the 
English uniform, and to retain the bagpipes, their favourite 
instrument. 

When the Scots lost their religious and political enthu¬ 
siasm, they directed to the cultivation of literature, the ima¬ 
ginative faculties which seem in them a last trace of their 
Celtic origin as Gauls or as Briton.s. Scotland is perhaps 
the only country of Europe where knowledge is re.ally a 
popular acquirement, and where men of every class love to 
learn for learning’s sake, without any practical motive, or any 
view to change their condition. Since the final union of 
that country with England, its ancient Anglo-Danish dialect, 
ceasing to he cultivated, has bedn replaced by English as the 
literary language. But, notwithstanding tlie disadvantage 
experienced by every writer who employs in his works an 
idiom different from that of his habitual conversation, the 
number of distingui,sl)ed authors of every class, since the middle 
of the last century, has been far greater in Scotland than in 
England, taking into account the difference of population of 
the two countries. It is more especially in historical com¬ 
position and in narrative that the Scots excel; and we may 
consider this peculiar aptitude as one of the characteristic 
indications of their original descent; for the Irish and the 
Welsh are the two nations who have at greatest length and 
most agreeably drawn\ip their ancient annals. 

Civilization, which makes rapid progress among all the 
branches of the Scottish population, has now penetrated be¬ 
yond the lowland towns into the highlands. Perhaps, however, 
in seeking to propagate it there, the means adopted of late 
years have been too violent, have been more calculated to 
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effect the destruction than the amelioration of the Gaelic 
race. Converting their patriarchal supremacy into seigneural 
rights of property over all the land occupied by their clans, the 
heirs of the ancient chiefs, the English law in tlieir hands, 
have expelled from their habitations hundreds of families to 
whom this law was absolutely unknown. In place of the 
dispossessed clans, they have established immense flocks and 
-a few agriculturists from other parts, enlightened, industrious 
persons, capable of carrying into execution the most judicious 
plans of cultivation. Tlie great agricultural progress of 
Kossliire and 8utherlandshire is greatly vaunted; but if such 
an example be followed, the race of the most ancient 
inhabitants of Britain, after having preserved itself for so 
many centuries and among so many enemies, will disappear, 
without leaving any other trace than a vicious English 
pronunciation in the placets where its language used to be 
spoken. 


IV. 

THE NATIVE IRLSH AND THE ANGLO-NORMAN IRISH. 

EH'cct of tlip c'i)niiue.-.t in Ii elaiiil—De;;cueiatiou ot Ihe .4nglD-lrisli—Tens 
city ol tlie iialiies—lll^asiL)n of Jidwai'il Bruce—Reform nnd cirilizu- 
tiuu ijf Ireliiijfl—lufliieiirp of the Irish hoi-ds—Comriioii itatred to Etig- 
land—rathidieism of tiie Irish—Entire cninpletion nf the territorial 
(mnijnest—Religious and patriotic iusurreclions—Alliance of the Irish 
rvith Charles I.—Invasinu of li eland by Cromwell—Attitude of the Irish 
oil the restoriiliou of the Stuarts—Invasion of William 111.—Roliticai 
ussociation of the Jiisli—Mhite Boys—Hearts of Oak—Kight Boys— 
VoUiiilpers—Patriotie vietvs of the Volunteers—Their [irnvineial a.s.spm- 
hlies — I’eep-ii'-day Boys—Hefendprs—The United Iriahmen—Influence 
of the Rrencli revolution—The Orangemen—Organization of the Uiiiled 
irishmen—Suceoiirs from France— First .sy niptoms of insurrection—^Rise 
of the I lilted Irishmen—Irish republic—y.Vttack upon Dublin—Defeat 
nf the United Irisliiui’u—Rise of the Pre.sbvterians—I.anding of the 
French in Ireland—Their defeat—Termination of the rebellion.—The 
Union. 


The conquest of L-elaud by the Anglo-Isormans is perhaps 
the only conquest where, after the first disasters, the slow 
and imperceptible course of events has not brought about 
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a gradual amelioration in the state of the conquered people. 
Without having ever enfranchised themselves from the 
foreign domination, the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons 
have still made great progress in prosperity and civilization. 
But the native Irish, though apparently placed in a similar 
position, have been constantly declining for the last five 
centuries; and yet that population is gifted by nature with 
great vivacity of mind and a remarkable aptitude for every 
class of intellectual labour. Although the soil of Ireland is 
fertile and adapted for cultivation, its fecundity has been alike 
unprofitable to the conquerors and to their subjects; so that 
notwithstanding the extent of their domains, the posterity of 
the Normans has become gradually impoverished, in common 
with that of the Irish. This singular and mournful destiny, 
which weighs almost equally on the old and on the new inhabi¬ 
tants of Erin, has for its cause the vicinity of England, -and 
the influence which her government has exercised, ever since 
the conquest, over the internal alFairs of that island. 

This influence has always manifested itself at a time and in 
a manner to disturb the course of amicable relations which 
time and the custom of living together were tending to 
establish between the Anglo-Irish and the Irish by race. The 
intervention of the kings of England, whatever its ostensible 
aim, has always had the elfect of keeping up the primitive 
separation and hostility. In times of war, they assisted the 
men of Anglo-Norm.in race; when the latter had compelled 
the natives to tranquillity, the kings, jealous of their power, 
and fearing a political separation, studied in every mode to 
injure and weaken them. Thus it became impossible that the 
struggle between the two populations should ever terminate, 
whether by the victory of the one or of the other, or by their 
complete fusion. This fusion, a rapid one had it taken 
place, would have presented a phenomenon which has not been 
met with elsewhere. Attracted by the gentleness of cha¬ 
racter and sociability of the natives, their conquerors felt an 
irresistible tendency to assimilate with the conquered, to 
adopt their manners, their language, and even their dress. 
The Anglo-Normans became Irish; they exchanged their 
feudal titles of earl and baron for patronymic surnames; the 
Dubourgs called themselves Mac-William-Bourg; the De 
Veres, Mac-Sw'ine; the Delnngles, Mac-Costilagh; the Fitz- 
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Urses, Mac-Mahon; and the Fitz-Geraulds, Blac-Glieroit.' 
They acquired a taste for Irish song and poetry, they 
invited the bards, to their tables, and entrusted their children 
to women of the country. The Normans of England, so 
haughty towards the Saxons termed this degcnerutinn. 

To check the dogeneratio77, and maintain entire the ancient 
manners of the Anglo-Irish, the kings and parliament of Eng- 
•land made many laws, most of them very severe.- Every 
Norman or Englishman by race, who married an Irishwoman, 
or -wore the Irish dress, wa.s treated as an Irishman—that is 
to say, as a serf in body and goods. Royal ordinance.? were 
published, regulating the cut of the hair and beard in Ireland, 
tlie number of ells of stuff that were to go to a dress, and the 
colour of the stuff. Every merchant of English race who 
ti^ded with the Irish was punished by the confiscation of his 
merchandise; and every Irishman found travelling in the part 
of the island inhabited by the Anglo-Normans, especially if 
he were a hard, was considered and treated a.s a spy.^ Every 
lord, suspected of liking the Irisli, became, for that sole offence, 
the mark of political persecution; and, if he were rich and 
powerful, he was accused of seeking to become king of Ire¬ 
land, or, at least, of a desire to separate that kingdom from 
the crown of England. The great council of barons and 
knights of Ireland, wdio, like those of England, assembled 
every year in parliament, was regarded with almost as much 
scorn and hatred as were the national assemblies held bv the 
native Irish on the hills.^ Every sort of freedom was refused 
to the paidiament of Ireland: it could not assemble until the 
king sanctioned the purpo.ses of its convocation, and even then 
it only passed laws sent ready drawn up from England. At 
the .same time, the Engli.?h government employed all its means 
of action upon the native Irish, to make them renounce their 
national customs and their ancient social order. It caused 
the archbishops, nearly all of them men from England, to de¬ 
clare that the ancient laws of the coilntry, those ivhich had 
governed Ireland in the ages when she was called the Island 
of the Saints, were abominable to God.^ Every Irishman 

' Spenser, State of Ireland, p. 1:3. 

- Collectanea de rebus Hibernicis, ii :)07—-3-1. 

• Harris, ffiiienncu, i. 83, el .•■eq. 

* Ib. p. 73—log. 6 Statutes of Eilvaiil I, 
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convicted of having submitted any case to judges of his 
nation, was excommunicated, and ranked among those whom 
the ordinances of England called les irreys anemis nostre 
seigneUT le rey} 

To counteract the efforts made by the English government 
to destroy their ancient manners, the Irish applied themselves 
with obstinate pertinacity to maintain them.^ They mani¬ 
fested a violent aversion to the polish and refinement of the 
Anglo-Norman manners; “ Ne faisant compte,” says the his¬ 
torian Froissart, ‘‘ de nolle jolivete, et ne volant avoir aucune 
connoissance de gentillesse, mais demeurer en eur rudesse 
premiere.”^ This rudesse was only external, for the Irish, 
when they chose, could live with foreigners and gain their 
affection, especially if they were enemies to the English. They 
concluded against the latter political alliances with several of 
the continental kings: and when, in the fourteenth century, 
the Scot, Robert Bruce, was named king by his countrymen, 
bodies of Irish volunteers crossed the sea to support him. 
After the entire enfranchisement of Scotland, Edward Bruce, 
brother of Robert, made a descent upon the north of Ireland, 
to aid the natives to regain their country, and the Anglo- 
Norman degenerates, to take vengeance for the vexations in¬ 
flicted on them by their king.'* In fact, several of the latter, 
and among others, the Lacys, joined the Scottish army, which, 
in its march southwards, sacked several towns and dismantled 
many castles built by the sons of the companions of John de 
Courcy, the first conqueror of Ulster. Several families, who 
possessed great domains in those parts, such as the Audelys, 
the Talbots, the Touchet.s, the Chamberlains, the MandeviUes, 
and the Sauvages, all Normans by name and origin, were 
obliged to quit the country.® On his arrival at Dundalk, 
Edward Bruce was elected and crowned king of Ireland, de¬ 
spite the excommunication pronounced by the pope against 
him , hk aiders and abettors.** 

r 

' The Irish enemies of our lord the king". Rotui. Piuliam. Anno xx. 
Henri ci ti. 

* Harris, Hihernicay port L p. 101, 

3 Froissart, vol. iv. cap. Ixiii. p. 201. 

* In auxilium nostrum etjaT&mon, (Joh. cteFordun, Scvti-chTvnico, iii. 
925.) 

® Campion, History of Ireland, p. B2. 
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But his reign lasted only a year, and he was killed in a 
battle lost against considerable forces sent from England. 
The Scottish troops were recalled to their own country, and by 
degrees the Anglo-Normans regained their domination in 
Ireland, without, however, attaining their former limits to¬ 
wards the north. Most of Ulster remained Irish, and the 
few Norman families seen there after these events were poor, 
' or had formed relations with the natives. By degrees, even 
the descendants of the conqueror, John de Courcy, degene¬ 
rated.^ Notwithstanding the short duration and the little 
etfoet of the conquest of Edward Bruce, its recollection re¬ 
mained deeply imprinted on the mind of the Irish people. 
His name was applied to many places he had never visited, 
and many a castle, not built by him, was called Bruce Castle, 
aS ill Wales, and in the south of Scotland, many ruins bear the 
name of Arthur. 

Things in Ireland resumed the same situation as before: 
the natives making no further conquests over the Anglo-Nor¬ 
mans by their arms, did so by their manners, and the dege¬ 
neration continued. The measures taken against this evil, 
consisting, for the most part, of laws as to the manner in 
which people should divert themselves and dress, and of pro¬ 
hibitions of the stuffs most common in the country, and con¬ 
sequently the least expensive, occasioned daily inconvenience 
and loss to the English population established in Ireland, 
whose resentment confirmed their attachment to the man¬ 
ners it was sought to compel them to quit, against their 
will and against the nature of things. As to the Irish by 
race, the action of the government upon them was liuiited in 
time of peace to the attracting to England their numerous 
chiefs and princes, and to the procuring for the king of Eng¬ 
land the guardianship and custody of their sons. It was 
considered a great achievement to give them a taste for the 
lordly pomp and aristocratic manners of the time; this 
was called first the reform, and llien the civilization of 
Ireland. 

But the habit of familiarity between persons of difi’erent con¬ 
ditions was 80 deeply rooted in this country, that the Anglo- 
Norman knights, charged with the education of the young 
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heirs of the ancient kings of Erin, could never make them 
discontinue the custom of eating ut the same table vdth their 
bards and followers, or from .shaking hands with every one.' 
Few of the Irish chieftain.s who, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centurie.s, obtained charters of Anglo-Norman nobility, and 
the titles of earl or baron, long retained these titles, foreign to 
their language, and having no relation to the history, manneri, 
and .social order of their nation. They became weary of 
bearing tliem, preferring to be called, as before, O’Neil or 
O'Brien, instead of earl of Thomond or of lYrone. Even 
where they did not themselves adopt this course, public opinion 
often obliged them to renounce these signs of alliance with 
the enemies of their country; for public opinion had organs 
respected and feared by every lri.shman. 

These organs of popular praise or blame were the bardf, 
poets, and mu.sicians by profession, whose immemorial autho¬ 
rity was founded on the passion of the Irish fur poetry and 
song. They formed in Ireland a sort of constituted body, 
whose advice was sought in all important matters; and the 
duties of a good king, according to ancient jiolitical niaxim.^, 
were to honour the bards and to conform to the laws. Ever 
since the invasion of the Anglo-Normans, the corporation of 
bards had taken part against them, and not a member of thi; 
body had ever beiidl his attachment to the ancient liberty of 
the country. The chief objects of praise in their verses were 
the enemie,s of the English government, and they pursued 
with their most biting satire all who had made peace with it, 
and had accepted any favour from it. Lastly, they boldly 
ranked above the princes and chiefs, friends to the king,s of 
England, the rebels and bandits, who, from hatred to the 
foreign power, exercised armed robbery, and pillaged by night 
the houses of the Saxnns.'^ Under this name the natives 
comprised all the English or Normans who did not speak 
the Erse language, but, probably, a mixed dialect of French 
and old English. They accorded the name of Irish only to 
themselves and to those who had adopted their idiom, while 
in England the name of English was denied to the men of 
that nation established in Ireland, who were called Irois in 

1 Froissart, vol. iv. cap. Ixiii. p. 203. 

^ Spenser, State o f Ireland. 
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the Norman language, and, in the English, Irse or Frisch, the 
only distinction between them and the genuine Irish being 
that the latter were called tvild Irish. 

The situation ot' the Anglo-Irish, detested by the natives 
around them, and despised by their countrymen across the 
Channel, was one of singular difficulty. Obliged to struggle 
against the action of the English government, and, at the 
same time, to resort to the .support of that government against 
the attacks of the ancient population, they were, by turns, Irish 
against England, and English against the inhabitants of 
(daelic race. This embarrassment could only be terminated 
by the rupture of the tie of dependence which bound them 
to England, and by the complete establishment of their domi¬ 
nation over the natives. They simultaneously aimed at this 
iVouble object; and, on their side, the natives also endeavoured 
to separate tlienis(dves from England, by recovering their 
lands and throwing off all authority not purely Irish. Thus, 
tliough the policy of the Irish by conquest and that of the 
Irish by race were naturally based upon mutual hostility, 
there was still a common point at which the views of these 
two clas.ses of men concurred: the desire to restore to Ire¬ 
land its independence as a state. These complex interest.s, 
which the natural course of things was ill calculated to bring 
to a simple order of relations, were complicated still more 
in the sixteenth century, by a revolution which added the 
seeds of religious dissension to the ancient elements of political 
hostility. 

When king Henry VIII. had, for his own benefit, abolished 
the papal supremacy in England, the new religious reforma¬ 
tion, established without difficulty over the eastern coast of 
Ireland, and in the towns where English was spoken, made 
little progress in the interior of the country. The native 
Irish, even when they understood English, were little inclined 
to hear sermons preached in that language; and, besides, the 
missionaries sent from England, acting upon the instructions 
they' had received, enjoined it upon them as an article of faith 
to renounce their ancient usages, and to adopt the manners of 
the English.' Their aversion to those manners, and to the 
government which sought to impose them, extended to 

' L'ollectauea Jc rebus Hiberuiris, rr- *• 
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the Reformation and to the reformers, whom they were accus¬ 
tomed to designate by the simple name of Saxons, Sassons. 
On the other hand, the Norman or English families, settled 
in places remote from the sea, and in some measure beyond 
the reach of authority, resisted the attempts made to persuade 
or force them to change their religion. They clung to Catho¬ 
licism, and this again knitted fresh ties of sympathy between 
them and the Irish. This change had also the effect of con¬ 
necting with the general affairs of Europe, the quarrel of the 
native Irish against the sons of their invaders, a quarrel 
hitherto confined to the corner of land which it actually 
occupied. It became, thenceforward, a portion of the great 
contest between Catholicism and protestantism; and the de¬ 
mands for foreign aid made by the population of Ireland, 
were no longer addressed merely to tribes of the same origin, 
peopling part of Scotland, but to the Catholic powers, to the 
pope, and to the kings of Spain and France.* 

The popes, more especially, those ancient enemies of Ire¬ 
land, who had authorised its conquest by Henry II., and had 
excommunicated all the natives who armed against the English 
power, now became their firm allies, and were loved by them 
with all their soul, as they loved w'hatsoever gave them the 
hope of recovering their independence. But the court of Rome 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries converted this un¬ 
fortunate country into the focus of political intrigues, entirely 
foreign to it.s enfranchisement. By means of their apostolic 
nuncios, and more especially of the order of the Jesuits, who, 
on this occasion, displayed their wonted ability, the popes 
effected the formation in Ireland of a party of pure catholics, 
as hostile to the Iri.sh of race, become protestants, as to the 
English themselves, and detesting the latter, not as usurpers, 
but as anti-papists. In the rebellions which afterwards broke 
out, this party played a part distinct from that of the Irish 
catholics who took up arms from simple motives of patriot¬ 
ism; it is easy to perceive this difference, even in the enter- 

* Sir R. Mu.'^grave, Mt'7iwir!i of the different SrheUions in Irrtani, i. 
ea—8. This work, rompiled, far the most part, from origiuiil documents, 
exhibits a complete view of the rebi'llioiia that have taken place in Ireland, 
d’he author, one of the agents of the government in the troubles of 179P, is, 
indeed, prejudiced against the Irish, but this very partiality more fully con¬ 
firms all the facta he relates to their advantage. 
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prises wlierein these two classes of men acted together and in 
concert.' 

Under favour of the troubles resulting from religious 
contests, and the. encouragement which the Catholic powers 
afforded to the insurgents of all parties, the old cause of 
the native Irish seemed to regain some force; their energy 
was aroused, and the bards sang that a new soul had des¬ 
cended upon Erin.^ But the enthusiasm created by religious 
dissensions had also communicated itself to the Anglo-Irish 
reformers, and even to the English, ivho, about the end of the 
sixteenth century, served in the wars of Ireland with more 
ardour than ever, as in a sort of protestant crusade. Their 
zeal furnished queen Elizabeth with more money and troops for 
these wars than any English monarch had obtained before her. 
Resuming with great means and vast activity the incomplete 
work of the conquest, Elizabeth recovered the northern pro¬ 
vinces, and invaded the west, which had hitherto resisted. 
All this territory was divided into counties, like England, 
and governed by English, who, with a view, as they said, to 
civilise the wild Irish, made them perish by thousands of 
hunger and misery. 

James I. pursued the work of this civilization by seizing a 
number of chiefs, and having them tried at London for past 
or present rebellion. According to the old Anglo-Norman 
law, they were condemned to lose their domains, as felons to 
their liege lord; and, under this name of domains, care was 
taken to comprise the whole extent of country occupied by 
the clans w'hom they ruled, seeing that in England the tenants 
of every lordship were only the farmers of the lord for longer 
or shorter terms. By means of this arbitrary assimilation of 
two orders of things entirely different, king James confiscated 
in L-eland whole districts, which he sold, in lots, to adven¬ 
turers, as they were called. The dispossessed clans sought 
refuge in the mountains and forests, whence they soon issued 
in arms to attack the new English* colonies; but they were 
repulsed by superior forces, and the province of Ulster, 
which had been the principal theatre of the war, was de¬ 
clared forfeit, and all titles of proprietorship within it 
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declared null and void. They were not even allowed 
to remove their furniture; and a company of capitalists 
was established in London to effect the colonization of this 
district upon an uniform plan. They hired a number of 
Scottish, labourers and artisans, who sailed from Galloway, 
and established themselves in Ireland, in the neighbourhood 
of Derry, which, under the name of Londonderry, became a 
manufacturing town. Other emigrants from the same nation 
passed in succession into the north of Ireland, and formed 
there a new population and a new religious party; for they 
were zealous presbyterians, and, in point of creed, equally 
hostile to the Anglicans and to the catholics. 

The troubles arising in England at the beginning of the 
reign of Charles I., again encouraged the party of old Ireland 
and of the Irish papists; at first, because the struggle in 
which the government was engaged with the English people, 
lessened its means of action externally, and, afterw'ards, be¬ 
cause the king’s marked inclination for Catholicism seemed 
to promise the catholics his support, or, at least, his sanction. 
The purely religious faction, under the command of an Anglo- 
Irishman, George Moor, was the first to rise up against what it 
called the tyranny of the heretics. It obtained little succe.ss, 
so long as that portion of the people which nourished political 
hatred against the EngUsh remained quiet, or did not assist 
it; but as soon as the native Irish, led by Phelim O’Con¬ 
nor, took part in the civil war, that war was pushed forward 
more vigorously, and had for its object, not the triumph of 
the catholics, but the extirpation of all the foreign colonists, 
of ancient or of recent date. The presbyterian colonists of 
Ulster and the Anglican inhabitants of the western provinces 
were attacked in their houses, amid cries of Erin go Bragh ! 
(Hurrah for Ireland!) and it is calculated that forty thousand 
persons perished at this time, in various ways. 

The news of this massacre produced a great impression in 
England, and although the victory obtained by the men of Irish 
race was in reality a great blow to the power of the king, the 
parliament accused him of having promoted the slaughter of 
the protestants. He warmly vindicated himself from the ac¬ 
cusation, and, to remove aU suspicion, sent to Ireland troops 
that he would fain have retained in England for the main¬ 
tenance of his authority. The parliament gave, by anticipa- 
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tion, the lands of the rebels to those who would furnish money 
for the expenses of the war. The English army gave no 
quarter to any Irishman, rejecting even the submission of those 
who offered to lay down their arms. Despair communicated 
fresh strength to the fanatics in religion or patriotism. Though 
their military resources were far inferior, they resisted the 
English, and even recovered from them the province of Ulster, 

• .vhence they expelled many families of .Scottish race. Become 
thus again masters of the greater part of Ireland, they formed 
a council of national administration, composed of bishops, 
ancient chiefs of tribes, feudal lords of Anglo-Norman origin, 
and deputies chosen in each county by the native population. 

AVhen the civil war broke out between the king and the 
parliament of England, the national assembly of the Irish 
carried on a correspondence with both these parties, offering 
to join that which should most amply recognise the inde¬ 
pendence of Ireland. AVhatever may have been the diplo¬ 
matic skill natural to the Irish, it was difficult to effect a 
formal union between them and the parliamentarians; for the 
latter were at this time animated with a fierce hatred to the 
papists; the king came to terms more easily and more promptly 
with the confederates. By a treaty signed at Glamorgan, 
they engaged to furnish him with ten thousand men; and, in 
return, he made concessions to them, which were almost equi¬ 
valent to the abdication of his royalty, as far as Ireland was 
concerned. This union did not hold, but it was the king who 
first violated it, hy substituting for it a private treaty with 
those of the Anglo-Irish who had espoused the quarrel of the 
royalists of England, at the head of whom was the duke of 
Ormond. The mass of the confederates, who, their object 
being a total separation, were not a whit more royalist than 
parliamentarian, were not comprehended in this alliance, and 
even the papist party was excluded from it, because political 
interests alone were contemplated. Under the conduct of 
the papal nuncio, this party formed i stricter alliance than 
ever with the native party, which recognised as its chief a 
man of the name of O’Neil; but the intrigues of the nuncio 
and the intolerance of the priests, who had obtained great in¬ 
fluence over the unenlightened multitude, again embroiled the 
aflfairs of the Irish, hy confounding the religious with the 
patriotic cause. A few of the stronger minded alone con- 
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tinued to view these two interests in a distinct manner; and, 
after the condemnation to death of Charles 1., they opened 
negotiations with the founders of the republic, while the 
Anglicans and presbyterians of Ireland, joining the duke of 
Ormond, proclaimed Chailes II. 

The alarmed republicans despatched to Ireland their best 
captain, Oliver Cromwell, who, in the ai'dour of his zeal and 
the inflexibility of his policy, carried on against all parties a 
war of extermination, and even undertook to complete fuUy 
and finally the conquest of the island. After having distri¬ 
buted among his troops, who were in arrears of pay, the lands 
taken from the rebels, he renewed, upon a larger scale, the 
great expropriation executed by James I. Instead of e.xpel- 
ling the Irish, house by house and village by village, which en¬ 
abled them to collect in the neighbouring forests, the western 
province of Connaught was assigned as the sole habitation for 
all the natives and for the Anglo-Irish catholics. All such 
received orders to repair thither, within a given time, with 
their families and goods; and when they were assembled 
there, a cordon of troops was formed round them, and death 
was denounced upon any who should cross that line. The 
vast extent of territory thus rendered vacant was sold by the 
government to a company of rich capitalists, who retailed it 
in lots to new colonists and speculators. 

Thus arose in Ireland, beside the Irish of race, the old 
Anglo-Irish, and the ,Scotch presbyterians, a fourth popula¬ 
tion, distasteful to the former, both on account of its origin 
and of its recent establishment in the country. No serious 
discord took place between them so long as the republic oi 
England remained powerful under the protectorate of Crom¬ 
well; but after his death, when the English government fell 
into anarchy, there was formed in Ireland, for the restoration 
of the Stuarts, a party composed, for the most part, of Anglo- 
Irish protestants or catholics, with a small minority of natives. 
The bulk of the latter,' hostile by instinct to every enterprise 
tending to place the country under the power of an English¬ 
man, for from giving their adhesion to the party of Charles II., 
openly opposed his being proclaimed king of Great Britain 
and IjNjlMd. The dispute between the pure Irish and the 
royalists grew so warm, that both sides took up arms, and 
several engagements took place; but the friends ol the Stuarts, 
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comprising all the colonists, old and new, got the better of 
a population which the late government had disorganized and 
impoverished, 

Charles II., who felt that his re-establishment was owing 
to the lassitude of parties, carefully avoiding whatever might 
revive them, made little change in Ireland. He resisted the 
demands made by the papists and the natives to resume pos- 
•session of their property, occupied by the soldiers or the new 
colonists; but under the reign of his successor, James II., 
himself a catholic, the catholic party, aided by the royal 
authority, awjuired great ascendancy in Ireland. All the 
civil and military offices were given to papists, and the king, 
who doubted the result of the struggle he was maintaining in 
England against public opinion, essayed to organize in Ireland 
a force capable of supporting him. It was in this island that, 
after his deposition, he sought refuge. He assembled at 
Dublin a parliament, composed of papists and native Irish. 
The latter, previous to any other discussion, called upon king 
James to recognise the entire independence of Ireland; the 
king refused, unwilling to abandon any of his ancient prero¬ 
gatives, but offered, as a compromise, not to tolerate any 
other religion than Catholicism. The Irish, inflexible in their 
purpose of political enfranchisement, answered by a message, 
that since he separated liimself from their national cause, they 
would manage their affairs without him.* It was amidst these 
dis.sensions that the new king of England, WiUiain III., landed 
in Ireland with considerable forces, and gained, over the two 
confederate parties of the old Irish and the papists, the deci¬ 
sive battle of the Boyne. 

The conquest of Ireland by William III. was followed by 
confiscations and expropriations which planted in the island 
one more English colony, round which rallied the zealous 
protestants and all the friends of the revolution, who assumed 
the appellation of Orangemen. The entire administration of 
public affairs passed into their hands, and the catholics no 
longer filled any office; but the protestants who oppressed 
them, were themselves oppressed by the government of Eng¬ 
land, as, for five centuries past, the English established in 
Ireland had ever been. Their industry and commerce were 
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cramped by prohibitive duties, and the Irish parliament was 
seldom permitted to assemble. Under queen Anne, this par¬ 
liament was deprived of the few rights that remained to it; 
and, as if to extenuate the wrong in the eyes of the Anglicans, 
and to blind them to their own interest by flattering their 
religious animositie.s, the papists were fiercely persecuted. 
They were disqualified from holding landed property or farms 
on long terms, and even from bringing up their children at 
home. But community of suffering, though in a very unequal 
degree, united in one opposition the protestants and the 
Anglo-Irish catholics, or Irish by race, who formed a new 
party, entirely political, under the name of Patriots. They 
all agreed upon one point, the necessity of rendering Ireland 
independent of England; but the former desired this solely 
out of hatred to the government, and the latter out of hatred 
to the English nation, or, rather, to the English race. This 
is proved by satires, composed in the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, against the sons of Erin w'ho learned and spoke English.' 

The patriot party augmented by degrees, and, on .several 
occasions, came to blows with the English party, on the re¬ 
port, true or false, that it was intended finally to suppress the 
parliament of Ireland. At about the same time, the great 
landed proprietors of the south and the east began to convert 
their arable lands into pasture, with a view to increase their 
revenues by the breeding of cattle. This agricultural change 
occasioned the expulsion of a great number of small farmer,s, 
the ruin of many poor families, and a great ces.sation of work 
for the labourers, who w-ere mostly Irish by race, and catholics. 
The discharged labourers, and others who were without work, 
and who thought they had as much right as the lord himself 
to the lands on which, from time immemorial, they had fed 
their sheep, assembled in organized troops. Armed with 
guns, swords, and pistols, and preceded by bagpipes, they 
overran the country, breaking down the fences, levying con¬ 
tributions on the prdtestants, and enrolling the catholics in 
their association, assuming the title of White Boys, from the 
white shirt they aU wore as a rallying token.- Several persons 
of Irish origin, and of some fortune, joined this association, 
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■\vliicli, it would appear, was negotiating with the king of 
France and the son of the Pretender, Charles Edward, when 
tlie latter was defeated at Culloden. It is not precisely known 
what their political projects were; it is probable that they 
would have acted in concert with the French expedition,, 
wliich was to be commanded by M. de Conflans;' but when 
France renounced this plan, tlie efforts of the White Poys 
Vcre confined to a petty warfare against the agents of the 
royal authority. 

In the northern counties, another association was formed 
under the name of Hearts of Oak; its member.s, for mutual 
recognition, wore an oak branch in their hats; farmers, evicted 
on the expiration of their lease, also united and armed, under 
the name of Hearts of Steel; and, at last, a fourth society, 
.''tTll more closely knit together, appeared in the southern 
counties, under the name of Right Boys. All those who 
joined it, swore to pay no tithes to any priest, not even to 
catholics, and to obey the orders of no one, except those of a 
my.sterious chief, called Captain Right^^ This oath was so 
strictly observed, that in many places the officers of the go¬ 
vernment could not, at any price, obtain men to execute the 
sentences ])ronouncpd upon Right Boys. 

While the struggle between these various associations and 
the civil and military authority was occasioning infinite dis¬ 
order and spoliation in the country, some landed proprietors 
and young men of rich protestant families formed, under the 
name of Volunteers, a counter-association for the sole purpose 
of maintaining the public peace; at their own expense they 
furnished themselves with horses and arms, and patrolled night 
and day the places where there was any disturbance. The 
rupture of England with her colonies of North America had 
just involved her in a declaration of war from France, Spain, 
and Holland. All the troops employed in Ireland were re¬ 
called, and this country remained exposed to the aggressions of 
these three powers, and of the privateers which infested the 
seas. The great Anglo-Irish proprietors making loud com¬ 
plaints on this subject to the mini.stry, the answer was, “Arm, 
and look to yourselves.”^ 
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The rich class zealously availed themselves of this permis¬ 
sion. The companies of volunteers previously forined, served 
as a model and nucleus for the organization of a body of na¬ 
tional militia, which, under the same name, soon increased to 
the number of forty thousand men. As it was almost wholly 
composed of Anglo-Irish protestants, the government, so far 
from distrusting it, presented it with a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition. Those w'ho conceived the original idea of’ 
this great military association, had no other object than the 
defence of the Irish soil against the enemies of England; but 
Ireland was so wretched, every class of men underwent there 
such vexations, that, as soon as the volunteers felt their 
power, they resolved to employ it in ameliorating, if possible, 
the condition of the country. A new spirit of patriotism was 
developed among them, embracing with equal kindliness all 
the inhabitants of the island, without distinction of race or 
of religion. The catholics who entered the association were 
eagerly received, and arms were given them, notwithstanding 
the old law which reserved the use of them to protestants 
alone. The Anglican soldiers gave the military salute, and 
presented arms to the chaplains of the catholic regiments;' 
monks and ministers of the reformed church shook hands and 
mutually congratulated each other. 

In every county the volunteers held political meetings, 
each of which sent deputies to form a central assembly, with 
full power to act as representing the Irish nation.^ This as¬ 
sembly, held in Dublin, passed various resolutions, all based 
on the principle that the English parliament had no right to 
make laws for Ireland, and that this right rested wholly in the 
Irish parliament. The government, entirely occupied with 
the war against the United States of America, and having no 
force capable of counterbalancing in Ireland the organization 
of the volunteers, acknowledged, in a bill passed in 1783, the 
legislative rights of the two Irish chambers. Further, the 
habeas corpus act, secunng every English subject from ille¬ 
gal imprisonment, was, now for the first time, introduced into 
Ireland, But these enforced concessions were far from being 
made in good faith ; and as soon as peace was concluded in 
1784, the agents of the government began to suggest to the 
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volunteers to dissolve as useless, and to order the disarm¬ 
ing of the catholics, according to the laws. Several regiments 
declared that they would only lay down their arms with their 
lives, and the prdtestants, concurring in this declaration, an¬ 
nounced that their subaltern-officers and arms should be at 
the service of any Irishman who wished to exercise himself 
in military evolutions.* 

, This spirit of mutual toleration was considered extremely 
formidable by the English government, which accordingly 
employed itself in destroying it, and in reviving the old reli¬ 
gious and national hatred. It effected this object to a cer¬ 
tain extent, by impeding the political meetings, and clubs 
of the volunteers, and by intimidating or seducing many 
members of this society. The rich were the first to desert, 
a^ being, in general, more cautious and less ardent than 
people of inferior condition. Deprived of its ancient chiefs, 
the association fell into a sort of anarchy, and the in¬ 
fluence of unenlightened men was soon apparent in the gra¬ 
dual abandonment of the great principle of nationality, which, 
for a moment, had effaced all party distinctions. Following 
up some personal disputes, the more fanatic protestants 
began, in various places, forcibly to disarm the papists; there 
was formed for this purpose, a society under the name of 
Peep-o'-day Boys, because it was generally at this hour 
they entered the houses of the catholics. The latter, as a 
security against their violence, formed, under the name of 
Defenders, a counter-association, which did not always confine 
itself to defensive measures, but attacked the protestants in 
reprisal; this association gradually numbered all the catholics 
who withdrew from the society of the volunteers, whose dis¬ 
solution became complete in all the counties, except Dublin, 
where it was retained as a municipal police. The society of 
Peep-o’-day Boys having, as it would seem, no distinct 
political object, contented itself with partial aggressions 
upon its antagonists; but the Defenders', the majority of whom 
were of Irish race, were animated with the instinctive aver¬ 
sion of the natives of Ireland towards all foreign colonists. 
Whether from the recollection of a former alliance or from con¬ 
formity of character and maimers, the Irish by race had a greater 
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inclination for the French than for any other nation; the 
leading Defenders, who, for the most part, were priests or 
monks, kept up a correspondence with the cabinet of Ver¬ 
sailles, in the years which preceded the French revolution. 

This revolution made a vivid impression on the more 
patriotic of the various sects of Irish. There was then at 
Dublin a Catholic committee, formed of rich persons and 
priests of that religion, who undertook to transmit to the 
government the complaints and demands of their co-reli- 
gioni.sts; hitherto they had limited theinselvc.s to humble 
petitious, accompanied with protestations of devotion and 
loyalty; but, suddenly changing their tone, the majority 
of the members of the catholic committee resolved that it 
was now time to demand, as a natural right, the abolition of 
the laws against Catholicism, and to invite every catholic 'to 
arm in assertion of this right. At the same time, there 
was formed at Belfast, a locality occupied by the Scottish 
colonists introduced into Ireland under James I., a pres- 
byterian club, whose special object it was to consider the 
political state of Ireland and the means of reforming it. Tlie 
Dublin committee speedily proposed to this club an alliance 
founded on community of interest and opinion, and the 
presidents of the two assemblies, one of them a catholic 
priest, and the other a Calvinist minister, carried on a 
political correspondence. These amicable relations became 
the basis of a new association, that of the United Iris/ntien, 
whose object was a second time to rally all the inhabitants 
of the island in one party. Clubs of United Irishmen were 
established in many towns, and especially in those of the cast 
and south, all organized on the same model, and governed by 
similar rules. The various parties, united in this new 
alliance, made mutual concessions: the catholics published 
an explanation of their doctrines,and a disavowal of all hostility 
to other Christian sects; the majority, at the same time, 
making a formal renunciation of all claims to the lands taken 
at different times from their ancestors. 

Thus the mainspring of English domination in Ireland was 
broken by the reconciliation of all the classes of her population, 
and the government accordingly adopted vigorous measures 
against what it called, by a new word, the revolutionary 
spirit. The habeas corpus act was suspended, but the asso- 
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ciation of United Irishmen, nevertheless, continued, to recruit 
its numbers in all the counties, and to carry on friendly 
communication with the nation which invited all others to 
become free like itself. The festival of the French Federa¬ 
tion was celebrated at Dublin on the 14th July, 1790, 
and in the course of 1791 many addresses were sent from 
all parts of Ireland to the Constituent assembly.* When the 
coalition at Pilnitz declared war against France, the United 
Irishmen of Belfast voted supplies of money to the French 
armies, and on learning the retreat of the duke of Brunswick, 
had public rejoicings in many towns.In general, the Irish 
patriots aimed at following and imitating the movements of 
the French revolution. They established a national guard, 
like that of France; and the soldiers of this body, clothed and 
;.l-med by subscription, saluted each other by the name of 
citizen. In 1793, they all became republicans, in language 
and in principles: Anglicans, Calvinists, and papists, united 
in this; and the titular catholic archbishop of Dublin, in one of 
his pastoral letters, endeavoured to prove from the example 
of the Italian republics of the middle ages, that the catholics 
were the creators of modern democracy.^ 

The ill success of the French revolution struck a heavy 
blow at the power of the United Irishmen, by diminishing 
their own confidence in the infallibility of their principles, 
and by giving a sort of authority to the accusations of their 
enemies. The English ministry seized the moment at which 
this hesitation of opinion was manifested, to make the ca¬ 
tholics a concession, which it had hitherto denied them; it 
gave them the privilege of bringing up their children them¬ 
selves, and of exercising some of their political rights: the 
object being to represent the Irish Union to the papists as 
needless for the future, and, if they continued to agitate, to 
render them odious to the other sects, in imputing to them the 
secret design of exterminating the protestants. The bands 
of Defenders, who stiU overran several counties, gave weight 
to these imputations; and the Anglicans of Connaught, more 
readily alarmed in consequence of their limited numbers 
amidst the native Irish, armed spontaneously in the year 
1795, and formed associations under the title of Orangemen. 
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Their political dogma was the rigorous maintenance of the 
order of things established by William III., and of all the 
oppressive laws made, since his reign, against the catholics 
and the men of Irish race. From the outset, they displayed a 
fanaticism which rendered them formidable to such of their 
neighbours as differed from them in religion or in origin; 
nearly fourteen hundred families emigrated, southward and 
eastward, to escape this new persecution. 

Several acts of cruelty, committed by the Orangemen on 
the catholics, excited great hatred against them; and all the 
violence exercised by the military and civil agents of the go¬ 
vernment were laid to their charge; such as the torture in¬ 
flicted on suspected persons, and the destruction of the print¬ 
ing presses. A man accused of being an Orajigemun at once 
became the object of j)opular vengeance; and, as this accusatibn 
was vague, it was easy for evil-intentioned men to make use 
of it for the purjxjse of destroying whom they chose; every 
protestant had reason to fear incurring it. The bond of Irish 
union was greatly weakened by this mutual hatred and dis¬ 
trust of the two religious parties; to remedy the evil by a 
more concentrated organization, the public association was 
replaced by a secret society, based on an oath and passive 
obedience to chiefs whose names were only known by a few 
associates. The society was divided into .sections, communi¬ 
cating with each other by means of superior committees, com¬ 
posed of deputies elected from among the body. There were 
district committees and provincial committees; and abovc 
these was a directory of five members, who regulated the 
whole union, which consisted of nearly an hundred thousand 
members. Thesu[>erior and inferior chiefs formed a military 
hierarchy, with the ranks of lieutenant, captain, major, colonel, 
general, and general-in-chief. Every associate, who possessed 
the means, was to furnish himself, at his own expense, with 
fire-arms, powder, and_ball; among the poorer members, pikes 
were distributed, made by subscription and in great numbers 
by members of the union. This new plan of organization 
was carried into execution in 1796, in Munster, Leinster, and 
Ulster; but Connaught was not so prompt, owing to the vigi¬ 
lance of the Orangemen, and the support they afforded to the 
agents of authority.* 
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The men whom the Irish Union acknowledged as their 
superior chiefs were of various origin and religion; Arthur 
O’Connor, who, in the popular opinion, was descended from 
the last king of all Ireland; lord Edw’ard Fitz-Gerald, whose 
name connected him with the old Norman family of the Fitz- 
Gerauld.s; father Quigley, an Irishman by birth, and a zealous 
oapist; Theobald ^V olf-Tone, a lawyer of English origin, pro¬ 
fessing the philosophical opinions of the eighteenth century. 
Priests of every religion were members of the society; in 
general, they filled the higher stations; hut there was no 
jealousy among them, or even distrust of the sceptical doc¬ 
trines of some of the associates. They urged their parishioners 
to read much and variously, and to form reading-clubs at the 
houses of the schoolmasters or in the barns. Sometimes 
ininisters of one religion were seen preaching in the church 
of another; an auditoiy, composed half of catholic.s and half 
of Calvinists, wonld listen wdth earne.st attention to the same 
sermon, and then receive at the church-door a distribution of 
philosophical tracts, such as the Age of Reason, by Thomas 
Paine, of which many copies were printed at Belfast.' 

This tendency to subject their particular habits or creed to 
the views and orders of the Union, was exhibited in the lower 
classes by a total abstinence from all strong liquors, an absti¬ 
nence difficult to observe in a damp, cold climate. The Direc¬ 
tory recommended it, in 1796, to all the members, in order 
that each might cease to pay to the English government the 
duty on spirits;^ and towards the close of the same year, they 
announced by printed circulars the approaching arrival of a 
French fleet. Fifteen thousand men, in fact, who left France 
under the command of general Hoche, arrived in Bantry bay, 
but a tempest, which dispersed their vessels, prevented their 
landing. 

This unexpected incident, and the tardiness of the Execu¬ 
tive Directory of F'rance in preparing a second expedition, 
gave the English government leisure to labour actively at the 
destruction of the Irish Union; visits by day and by night were 
made more frequently than ever upon suspected persons. In 
houses where arms were supposed to be concealed, the occu¬ 
pants were forced to confession, by the application, if they 
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refused to answer, of various kinds of torture; the most usual 
being to half hang them, to whip them until they were half 
flayed, and to tear off the hair and the skin with n pitch cap. 
The Irish, driven to extremity by these cruelties, resolved to 
begin the insurrection, without waiting for the arrival of the 
French; pikes were fabricated, and balls cast with renewed 
activity. The government saw what was going on; for the 
larger trees near the towns were cut down and taken aw'ay 
at night, the leaden spouts disappeared from every house, and 
the catholics frequented the churches and confessionals 
oftener than usual. But notwithstanding this accession of 
zeal, their good understanding with the protestants did not 
cease to exist; a man who, in the beginning of 1798, was 
executed at Carrickfergus, as an agent of the United Irish¬ 
men, was accompanied to the scaffold by a monk and two 
presbyterian ministers. 

In this state of things, one of the delegates from Leinster 
to the Irish Union, not pressed by any imminent danger, or 
gained over by considerable offers, but suddenly seized with a 
sort of panic terror, denounced to a magistrate of Dublin, a 
partisan of the government, the place where the committee 
of w’hich he was a member w'as to hold one of its sittings. 
Upon this information thirteen persons were seized, with 
papers compromising many others. Numerous arrests took 
place, and four days after, an assemblage of several thousand 
men, armed with pikes and muskets, collected some miles from 
Dublin, and marched upon the city.' 

This was the commencement of the insurrection of the 
United Irishmen, which, for a moment, extended over the whole 
country between Dublin and the Wicklow mountains, inter¬ 
cepting all communication between the capital and the south¬ 
ern provinces. The precautions of defence adopted at Dublin, 
where there was plenty of artillery, secured that city from the 
attack of the insurgent?; but several other less considerable 
towns fell into their hands. The first engagement between 
them and the royal troops took place on the hill of Tara, 
vvhere, in ancient times, the general assembly of the Irish 
used to be held. The battalions of United Irishmen had green 
flags, upon which was painted a harp, surmounted, in lieu of 
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a crown, with a cap of liberty, and the English words, liberty 
or death, or the Irish motto, Erin go brayh. Tlie catholic 
members bore with them to the fight absolutions signed by a 
priest, upon which was drawn a tree of liberty; in the pockets 
of many of the dead were found books of litanies, and transla¬ 
tions of the republican songs of France.' 

The catholic priests, who nearly all held posts in the 
‘ insurgent army, employed their influence to prevent the 
mal-treatment of those protestants, against whom, though 
not members of the Union, it had no political grievance. 
They saved many of these from falling victims to the fana¬ 
ticism -which animated the lower ranks of the army, and their 
constant cry was: “ This is not a religious ivar.” What¬ 
ever may have been their other excesses, the insurgents 
afways respected women,“ which neither the Orangemen 
nor even the ^English officers did, notwithstanding their pre¬ 
tensions to honour and refinement. These soldiers, who made 
the murder of a single prisoner matter of bitter reproach 
against the rebels, handed over their own without scruple to 
the executioner, because they said, this was the law. There 
were whole counties in revolt, where not a single protestant was 
killed; but not one of the insurgents, taken in arms, obtained 
his life; so that the chiefs of the United Irishmen said empha¬ 
tically: “We fight with the cord round our necks.” 

According to the instructions of the Irish Directory, the 
insurrection should have commenced on the same day and 
the same hour in every town; but the arrest of the leaders, 
in compelling the persons compromised to hasten their out¬ 
break, destroyed the concert, which alone could assure success 
to this perilous enterprise. The movement was only from 
place to place, and the associates remote from Dublin, having 
time to reflect, suspended their active co-operation until the 
insurrection should have attained certain territorial limits. 
In a short time, it extended to Wexfjrd, where a provisional 
government was installed, under the name of Executive 
Directory of the Irish Republic. The green flag was un¬ 
furled on the arsenals and public buildings, and a few small 
vessels were equipped as cruizers, under the flag of the in¬ 
surgents.^ They formed an entrenched camp, which became 
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their head-quarters, on Vinegar HiU, near Wexford. They 
had some artillery there; but, entirely without held-pieces, 
they were, in order to make their way into towns, eompelled 
to dash in upon the enemy’s cannon, a mode of fighting the 
moet destructive of all, but which they practised with charac¬ 
teristic gaiety.* At the assault upon Eoss, in Cork, a piece 
of heavy cannon, planted at one of the gates, with its dis¬ 
charges of grape-shot, stayed the assailants. One of the in¬ 
surgents rushed forward to the mouth of the piece, and 
thrusting his arm into it, shouted: “Forward, boys. I’ve 
stopped it!”** 

The insurgent chiefs, thinking that to take the capital would 
determine all the towns that still hesitated, made a despe¬ 
rate attack upon Dublin; it failed completely, and the 
failure was fatal to the Irish cause. Shortly after, a battfe 
lost near Wicklow restored that town to the royal troops, 
and, from this time, discouragement and divisions took pos¬ 
session of the patriot ranks: they were accusing and repu¬ 
diating their chiefs, while an English army w-as advancing, 
by forced marches, against the camp at Vinegar Hill. With 
the aid of its artillery, it drove out the insurgents, most of 
whom were armed only with pikes, and pursuing them in the 
direction of Wexford, obliged them to evacuate that town, 
where the new republic perished, after a month’s existence. 
The Irish made a sort of regular retreat, from hill to hill, but 
as they had no cannon, they could not make a stand anywhere, 
and the want of provisions .soon compelled them to disband. 
The prisoners were tortured to extract from them the names 
of their chiefs; but they denounced none but those who were 
already dead or prisoners.’ Thus terminated the eastern and 
southern insurrection, but, during its last moments, another 
broke out in the north, among the presbyterians of Scottish 
race. 

This population, in, general more enlightened than the 
catholics, were calmer and more deliberate in their proceed¬ 
ings. They waited for news of the southern revolt to be 
confirmed ere they would act. But the delay occasioned by 
this caution gave the government time to take its measures; 
and when the insurrection commenced with the attack upon 
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Antrim, this town had been strengthened by an accession of 
infantry and cavalry, with cannon and howitzers. The pres- 
byterians, joined by some catholics of English or Irish origin, 
made the attack on three sides, having no artillery but a six- 
pounder, in so bad a condition that it could only be fired 
twice, and another without a carriage, wliich they liad hastily 
mounted on the trunk of a tree and two small cart-wheels. 
Eor a moment they were masters of the town and of a part 
of tlie English artillery; but fresh reinforcements from Bel¬ 
fast obliged them to retire, while fifteen hundred men, posted 
on the Derry road, intercepted the succours they expected from 
that quarter. 

The insurrection broke out with more success in Down, 
where the Irish, after defeating the royal troops, formed, 
ii^ar BaUinahinch, a camp similar to that on Vinegar Hill. 
Here was fought a decisive battle, in which the insurgents 
were defeated, but not until they had approached the English 
cannon so closely as to touch them. The royal soldiers took 
BaUinahinch, and punished the town by burning it. Belfast, 
which had been, in some measure, the moral focus of the in¬ 
surrection, remained in the hands of the government, and 
this circumstance produced upon the northern insurgents the 
same impression that the fruitless attack upon Dublin had 
made upon their northern brethren. Their discouragement 
ivas accompanied by the same symptoms of division: false or 
exaggerated reports of the cruelties committed by the catholics 
upon the prote.stants of the southern counties, alarmed the 
presbyter!ans, who thought themselves betrayed, and that 
the patriotic struggle in which they had engaged had de¬ 
generated into a war of religion; they accepted an amnesty, 
after which their principal leaders were tried and put to 
death.* 

The victory of theUnglish government over the insurgents 
of Leinster and Ulster destroyed the Irish Union, and, in 
great measure, its spirit; men of (Afferent sect and origin 
had scarce anything further in common than their disgust 
at the existing state of things, and the hope of a French in¬ 
vasion. On the news of the late insurrections, the Executive 
Directory of France had, at length, yielded to the intreaties 
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of tlie Irish agents, and granted tliem some troops, w ho landed 
in the west of Ireland a month after all was at an end in the 
north, east, and south. These succours consisted of abmit 
fifteen hundred men of the arm}'of Italy and of that of the 
Rhine, commanded by general Humber. They entered Kil- 
lala, a little town of Jlayo, and after making all the Eugli.sh 
garrison prisoners, unfurh'd the green Ihig of the United 
Irishmen. The general, in hi.s proclamations, j)romised a 
republican constitution under the protection of France, and 
invited all the people, without distinction of religion, to join 
him. But in this district, which had given birth to the first 
societies of Orangemen, the protestaiits were, in general, 
fanatic foes of the papists, and devoted to the government: 
few of them complied with the invitation of the French, the 
greater number hiding themselves or taking to tiight. The 
catholics, on the contrary, came in great numbers, and despite 
all that was said at the time of the irreligion of the French, 
the priests did not hesitate to declare for them, and, with all 
their powers of persua,sion, urged their parishioners to take up 
arms. Several of these ecclesiastics had been driven from 
France by the revolutionary persecutions, yet these were as 
ready as the rest to fraternize with the soldiers.' One of 
them went so far as to offer his chapel for a guardhouse. 
New patriotic songs were composed in which the French 
words, ra ira. en avant! were mixed up in English verses, 
with old Irish burthens. 

The French and their allies marched southwards. Enter¬ 
ing Ballina, they found in the market-place a man hanging 
from a gibbet, I’or having distributed insurgent proclamations; 
all the soldiers, one after the other, gave the corp.se the re¬ 
publican salute. The first encounter took place near Castle¬ 
bar, where the English troops were completely defeated, and, 
in the following night, fires Ughted on all the hills gave the 
signal of insurrection to the population between Castlebar 
and the sea. The plan of the French was to march as rapidly 
as possible upon Dublin, collecting on their way the Irish 
volunteers; but the discord which reigned between the pro- 
testants and the catholics of the west rendered the number 
of these volunteers much less than it would have been in the 
eastern provinces. 
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"Wliile general Humber’s fifteen lumilred men were ad¬ 
vancing into the country, their position becoming hourly more 
difficult, from the non-extension, in a proportionate degree, of 
the insurrection, thirty thous.and English troops were niai-ching 
against them from difi'erent points.' The general manoeuvred 
f or some time to prevent their junction, but, obliged to right a 
decisive battle at IJallinamuck, he capitulated for himself and 
-lii.s men, without any .stijiulations in favour of the insurgents, 
■who retreated alone to Killala, where they endeavoured to de¬ 
fend themselves. They could not maintain the post; the totvn 
w.TS taken and plundered by the royal troops, tvlio, after having 
massacred a gre.tt number of Irish, drove the remainder into 
the neighboui’ing mountains and forests. Some of them 
formed bands there, and carried on a sort of guerilla tvarfare; 
oflier.s, to escape judicial pursuit, lived in caverns ■which they 
never ijuittcd, and whither their relations brought them food.- 
Most of those who could not conceal themselves in this way 
were hanged or shot. 

Amidst the disunion of the different Irish sects and parties, 
their old hatred to the English government continued to ma¬ 
nifest itself by the assassination of its agents, in the places 
■where the insurrection had manifested itself, and elsewhere 
by partial revolts, which broke out a year later.^ In general, 
all classes of the population had their eyes fixed upon Franco: 
at the victories of the French they rejoiced, at those of the 
English they mourned. Their hope was that France would 
not give peace to England, without stipulating expressly for 
the independence of Ireland: they retained this hope up to 
the treaty of Amiens. The publication of this treaty created 
universal dejection among them. Two months after the 
conclusion of the peace, many refused to credit it, and said, 
impatiently: “Is it possible that the French have become 
Orangemen?”^ The English ministry profited by the general 
depression to tighten the political bond between Ireland and 
England by the abolition of the ancient Irish parliament. 
Although this parliament had never done much good to the 
country, men of all parties clung to it as a last sign of na¬ 
tional existence, and the project of uniting England and 
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Irdand under one legislature displeased even those who had 
assisted the government against the insurgents of 1798. 
They combined their discontent with that of the people, and 
assembled to remonstrate; but their opposition extended no 

further. 

There is now but one parliament for the three united king¬ 
doms, and it is from this assembly, the immense majority of 
which are English, that Ireland awaits the measures and laws 
that ore to pacify her. After many years of vain solicitations, 
after many menaces of insurrection, one of her numerous 
wounds has been healed, by the emancipation of the catholics, 
who may now exercise public functions and ait in the united 
parliament; but many other grave questions remain to be 
settled. The exorbitant privileges of the Anglican church, 
the changes violently operated in property by wholesale con¬ 
fiscations and spoliations, and lastly, beyond all the quarrels of 
race, of sect and of party, the supreme question, that of the 
national independence and the Repeal of the Union between 
Ireland and England; such are the causes whence, sooner or 
later, may again arise the sad scenes of 1798. Meantime, the 
misery of the lower population, hereditary hatred, and a per¬ 
manent hostility to the agents of authority, multiply crime and 
outrage, and convert a fertile country, whose people are natu¬ 
rally sociable and intellectual, into the most uninhabitable 
spot in Europe. 
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V. 

THE ANGLO-NORMANS AND THE ENGLISH BY RACE. 

I’nitevin rrimtiiTs hi Kiiglanl—Allicuine between tbo Saxons and Novmaus 
—Lpa^ie of the liarnns against kin".lolm—Magna L'barta—ExpulsiDu 
of the foreigners—Louis of France called in by the Anglo-Norman barons 
—Retreat of the French —Return oftlie Foitevius—Second insurrection 
of the Anglo-Norman barons—Simon de Moiitfort—Hi.s popularii} — 
Language of the Anglo-Norman ahstocracy—State oftlie higher rla.sses 
of England—IiBpre.ssmeiit of artisans—Labourers—State of the land— 
Peasants or cottagers in England — Great fermentation among the 
peasants—Political writings circulated in the country districts—Insur- 
"eclion of the pea.sants—The insurgents march upon London—Their 
, first demand—Their conduct in Loudon—Their interview with Richard 
IT.—The iiisiirgPULs quit London—Wat Tyler and .lohn Ball—Murder 
of Wat Tyler—The king deceives the iiisurgenls—Dispersion and terror 
of the in.surgcnts—Aluiui oftlie gentry throughout England—I’roclama- 
tioii of Richard IT.—TerminatiDn of the peasants’ insurrection—Things 
remain in their former state—Individual enfranchisements—Separation 
of the parliament into two chambers—Position of the commons in the 
parliament—French the latigiiage of the court and the nobility—Frencli 
lilcrnture in England—Revival of English poetry—Character of the 
new English language—The Norman idiom become.s extinct in Eng¬ 
land—Dis.sohuiun of tlic Norman society—Remnant oftlie distinction 
between tlie two races. 


After the conquest of Anjou and Poitou by king Philip- 
Augustus, many men of these two countries, and even those 
who had conspired against the Anglo-Norman domination, 
conspired against the French, and allied themselves with king 
John. This monarch gave them no efficacious aid; all he 
could do fur those who had exposed themselves to persecution 
on the part of the king of France, by intriguing or taking 
up arras against him, was to give them an asylum and a wel¬ 
come in England. Thither repaired, from necessity or from 
choice, a great number of these eraigjants, intellectual, adroit, 
insinuating men, like all the southern Gauls, and better fitted 
to please a king than the Normans, generally more slow-witted 
and of less pliant temperament.' The Poitevins, accordingly, 
speedily attained infinite favour at the court of England, and 
even supplanted the old aristocracy in the good graces of 
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king John. He distributed among them all the offices and 
fiefs at his disposal, and even, under various pretexts, de¬ 
prived several rich Norman.? of their po.st.? in favour of the.?e 
new comers. He married them to the heiresses who were 
under his wardship, according to the feudal law, and made 
them guardians of rich orphans under age.* 

The preference thus manifested by the king for foreigners, 
whose ever-increasing avidity drove him to greater exactions 
than all his predecessors had committed, and to usurp unpre¬ 
cedented powers over persons and property, indisposed all the 
Anglo-Normans towards him. The new courtiers, feeling the 
precariousuess of their position, hastened to amass all they 
could, and made demand upon demand. In the exercise of their 
public functions, they were more eager for gain than had been 
anyformer functionaries; and, by their daily vexations, rendered 
themselves as odious to the Saxon citizens and serfs as they 
already were to the noble.? of Norman origin. They levied 
on the domains the king had given them more aids and taxes 
than any lord had ever demanded, and exercised more 
rigorously the right of toll on the bridges and highroads, 
seizing the horses and goods of the merchants, and only pay¬ 
ing them, says an old historian, in tallage.? and mockery.^ 
Thus they harassed, at once and almost equally, the two races 
of men who inhabited Enjland, and who, since their violent 
approximation, had not as yet experienced any one suffering, 
or sympathy, or aversion, in common. 

The hatred to the Poitevins and the other favourites of the 
king, brought together, for the first time, two classes of men, 
hitherto, as a general rule, standing apart from each other. 
Here we may date the birth of a new national spirit, common 
to all born on English soil. AU, in fact, without distinction 
of origin, are termed natives, by the cotemporary authors, 
who, echoing the popular rumour, impute to king John the 
design of expelling, if not of exterminating the people 
of England, and giving their estates to foreigners.’ These 
exaggerated alarms were, perhaps, even more strongly felt 
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by English burghers and farmers than by the lords and barons 
of Norman race, who yet were alone really interested in de¬ 
stroying the foreign influence, and in forcing king John to 
revert to his old friends and countrymen. 

Thus, in the commencement of his reign, John was in a 
position closely resembling that of the Saxon king Edward, 
i>n his return from Normandy.' He menaced the rich and 
noble of England, or, at least, gave them reason to think 
themselves menaced, with a sort of conquest, operated, without 
apparent violence, in favour of foreigners, whose presence 
wounded, at the same time, their national })ride and their in¬ 
terests.- Under these circumstances, the barons of England 
adopted against the courtiers from Poitou and Guienne, and 
against the king who preferred them to his old liegemen, the 
same course that the Anglo-Saxons had adopted against Ed¬ 
ward and his Norman favourites—that of revolt and war. 
After having signifled to John, as their ultimatum, a charter 
of Henry I., determining the limits of the royal prerogative, 
on his refusal to keep within the legal limits that his prede- 
ces-^ors had recognised, the barons solemnly renounced their 
oath of fe.alty, and defied the king, the manner at this period 
of declaring mortal war. They elected for their chief, Robert 
Fitz-Walter, who took the title of Marshal of the army of 
God and of holy church, and acted, in this insurrection, the 
part played by the Saxon Godwin, in that of 1052.^ 

Fear of the gradual operation, in favour of Poitevin priests, 
of the ecclesiastical deprivations with which the Norman 
conquest had, at one blow% .struck the entire clergy of Eng¬ 
lish race, and at the same time, a sort of patriotic enthusiasm, 
added the Anglo-Norman bishops and priests to the party of 
the barons against king John, though this king was then in 
high favour with the pope. He had renewed to the holy see 
the public profession of vassalage made by Henry II. after 
the murder of Thomas Beket; but this act of humility, far 
from being as useful to the cause o?' John as it had been 
to that of his father, only served to bring down upon him 
public contempt, and the reproaches even of the clergy, who 

' See Book 111. 
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felt themselves endangered in their dearest interests, the 
stability of their ofiBces and possessions. Abandoned by 
the Anglo-Normans, king John had not, like Henry L, the 
art of raising in his favour the English by origin, nho, 
besides, no longer con.'tituted a national body capable of aid¬ 
ing, eii ?nasse, either party. The burghers and serfs imme¬ 
diately depending on the barons, were far more numerous 
than tho.se of the king; and, as to the inhabitants of the great 
towns, though they enjoyed privileges and franchises granted 
by the royal power, yet a natural sympathy drew them to 
that side which comprehended the majority of their country¬ 
men. The city of London declared itself for those who un¬ 
furled their banners against the foreign favourites, and the 
king suddenly found himself left with no other supporters of 
his cause, than men born out of England, Poitevin.s, Gascons, 
and Flemings, commanded by Savari de Mauleon, Geotfroy de 
Bouteville, and Gautier de Buck.' 

John, alarmed at seeing in his adversaries’ ranks all the 
zealous asserters of the independence of the country, whether 
as sons of the conquerors or as native English, subscribed the 
conditions required by the revolted barons. The conference 
took place in a large meadow called liunnymede, between 
Staines and Windsor, where both armies encamped; the de¬ 
mands of the insurgents having been discussed, were, dratvn up 
in a charter, which John confirmed by his seal. The special 
object of this charter was to deprive the king of that branch 
of his power by means of which he had fostered and enriched 
men of foreign birth at the expense of the Anglo-Normans. 
The population of English race was not forgotten in the treaty 
of peace which its allies of the other race formed with the 
king. Repeatedly, during the civil war, the old popular de¬ 
mand for the good laws of king Edwmrd had figured in the 
manifestoes, which claimed, in the name of the English barons, 
the maintenance of the feudal liberties;'^ but itwas not, asun¬ 
der Henry I., the Saxon'laws which the charter of the Norman 


• Matdi. Paris, i. 2(JS.—Et alianim regienum transmariimrum omiip.s qiii 
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king guaranteetl to the descendants of the Saxons. It would 
seem, on the contrary, that they who drew up this memorable 
act, desired formally to abolish the distinction between the 
two races, and to have in England merely variou.s classes 
of o]ie people, all, to the very lowe.^t, entitled to justice and 
protection from the common law of the land. 

The charter of king John, since called Magna Charta,' 
secured the rights of liberty and property of the classes of 

' Jtlagna Cljatta. 

John, by tbc puci' of Goil. Kiug of Englaad, Lori of Irclauil, Duke of 
Isornianily unil Aijuitfliue, anil .t^arl of Anjou, to the Arclibislioiis, 
Ui.'iLop.'i, Abbots, Eai'lb, Bai’ons, Justiciaries of the Forests, .Sherifls, 
UoveniurH, and Officers, and to all Bailiffs, and others his faithful 
subject.^, {^reetin;?. Know ye, that we, in the presence of God, and for 
the hfaltli nf our soul, aiul the souls of all our ancestors and heirs, and 
to the liuuoiir uf God and tlie exaltation of his Holy Church, and 
amendment of our Kin^Juin, by advice of our venerable Fathers, 
yiEi’iiEN, Arrlibialiop of Canterbury, Primate of all England and Car¬ 
dinal nf tlie Holy Roman Church. Henhy, Arelibisbop of Dublin, 
William, Bishop of London. PEiEn of Winchester, Jocelin of Bath 
and Glasloubury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walteb of Worcester, William 
of Ciiveutry, Bekliuct of Uocliester. Bishop.s, and Master Panduiph, 
the Pope's Suh-Deacou and ancient Servant, Brother Aimeric, Mastei 
of the Temple in England, and the Noble Persons, William Marshall, 
Earl of I'enibrnke, William, Furl of Salisbury', William, Earl of 
Warren, William, Earl of Aninilcl, Alax de Galoway, Constable 
of Scotland, Warin Fit/ Gehald, Peter Fitz Herbert, and 
IlvuEHT DE Burgh, Seneschal of Poitou, Hugh de Neville, 
Matthew Fitz Herbert, Thomas Basset, Alach Bashet, Philip 
Aldiney. Robert de Roppell, Johx Marshall, John Fitz Hugh, 
and others our lieje meu, have, in the first place, fi’anted to God, and 
by this our present charter confirmed, fur us and our heirs for ever: 

1. That the church of Luglanil shall be fre?, Euid enjoy her right entire, 
and her libel ties inviolable; and v\e will have them ho observed, that it 
may appeal' from hence, that the freedom of elections, which was reckoned 
chief and indisppiiBable lu the English chui ch, and which we granted and 
confirmed by our charter, and ohiaiued the confirmation of, from pope 
Innocent 111., before the discord between us and our barons, was granted 
of mere free will, which charter we shall observe, and we do will it to be 
faithfully observed by our heirs for ever. 2. We also grant to all freemeu 
of our kingdom, for us and for our heirs for ever, all the undervrritleD 
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Norman origlrij and at the same time established the right 
of the classes of Saxon origin to enjoy the ancient cus¬ 
toms so favourable to them. It guaranteed their municipal 

liberties, to liave and to liolcl, lliera uml tlieir lieirs, of us and our heirs; 
If any of our earls, or barnus, or others, who hold of us in chief by iiuhtorj- 
service, shall die, and at llie time of his Jeath Lis hnr shall he of full a^e, 
and owes a relief, he sliall have liis inheritance by the ancient relief; that 
is to say, the heir or heirs of an earl, for a wliole eaiTs baiouy, by a' 
hundred pounds; the heir oi heirs of a Lai’nn, for a whole barony, by a 
hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a kuii'lii, for a whole kniglit’s fee. by 
a hundred shilling's at most; aud whoeter oweth less shiJl give less, 
according to the ancient custom of fees. -J. I3iu if the heir of any such 
shall be under age, and shall be in wiuJ, when he conies of age, he shall 
have his inheritance without relief and 'vi'ithout fine. 4, J’lje warden of the 
land of such heir who shall lie under age, shall not take of the land of such 
heir other than reasonable issues, j'easoiiuble customs, uud reasonqjjlc 
services, and that without tlestniction and waste of the leiiaiils or effects; 
and if we shall commit (he guardiansliiji of those lands to the sheriff’, or any 
other who is answerable to us for the issues of the land, and if he slmll 
moke destruction and waste upon the waid lands, we will compel him to gi\e 
satisfaction, and the land shall be committed to two lawful and discreet 
tenants of that fee, who bhall be answerable for the issues to iis, or to him 
to whom we shall assign them: aud if we sliall sell or give lo any one tJie 
wardship of any such lands, and if he make destruction ortvasti' upon them, 
he shall lose the wiirdshiji itself, wliicli shall be committeil to iwu IilwIuI 
and discreet tenants of that fee, who shall in like inanner be answerable lo 
U9 as aforesaid. Ti. But the warden, so long os he shall Iihap the wardship 
of the land, shall keep up tlie houses, parks, warrens, ponds, mills, uml 
other things pertaining to the land, out of the issues of the same laud ; and 
shall restore to the heir, when he comes of full age, his whole laud, slocked 
with ploughs aud carnage.^, according a? ilie time of wainiige shall requirr, 
and the issues of the land can reasonably bear. L». Heirs sliall be married 
without disparagement, so as tliat before matrimony shall be coniracteil, 
those who aje nearest in blood to the heir, shall be made aciiuainted wuli 
it. 7. A widow, ui'ter the death of her husband, shall forlliwitli luid witlinut 
difficulty have her marriage and inlieritance; nor shall she give any thing for 
her dower, or her maniuge, or her inheritance, which her husband aud she held 
at the day of his death ; and she may remain in tlie mansion house of her hus¬ 
band forty days after his death, within which teim her dower shall he assigned. 
8. No widow bIioII be distrained to many herself, so long as she has a mind 
to live without a huslund; ‘but vet she shall give security that she will not 
marry without our assent, if she hold of us; or without the consent of the 
lord of whom she holds, if she hold of juiother. !b Neither we nor our 
bailiffs shall seize any land or rent for any debt, so long as there shall be 
fbattels of the debtor upon the premises sufficient to pay the debt; nor shall 
the sureties of the debtor be distrained so long as the piincipal debtor has 
sufficient for the payment of the debt. 10. And if the principal debtor shall 
fail in the payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to pay it, then the 
sureties shall answer the debt; and if they will, they sholl have the lands 
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franchises to the city of London and to all the towns of the 
kingdom; it modified the royal and seigneural statute-labour 
on tlie repair of castles, roads, and bridges; it gave special 

and rf'iits nt' tliE* debtnr, until tliey shall lie suti^lieil fur tliD debt, •vvhu'li thev 
imiil fur him, unless the prinripiil debtor can sliuw himself acriuitted theiri'l' 
against ilie said sureties, 11. If any one Lave borrowed anylbiiig of the 
... en-s, more or less, mul die before the debt be satisfied, there shall be no 
» iiitprest paid fur that debt, so long as the heir is nmler age, of wliomsonver 
lie may hold; and if the debt fulls into our hands, we ^^ill only take the 
cliiutels mciuioned ui tlie churter of instrument. And if any one shall die 
iuilebti'd III the .Ih-w.s, his wife shall have her dower and pay nothing of (hiiT 
debt; and if the deceased left children under age, they sliiil) hii\ e nere.ssaries 
provided for them, arcordiiig to the tenement or real estate of the derea.>-ed: 
and lint of tin' le^idiie the debt shall be paid, saving liowevei the service of 
the lords. Id. No scutage or aid shall be imposed iu mir kingdom, uulps>, 
b_^ tlie coTuinnu eouni'il of nur kingduiu; pxcpjit for ranstnniiig our person, 
making our eldest son n knight, and once for marrying our elde.st daughler; 
and fur ihi'se there shall he paid a reasonable aid. id. Jii like miinnei' it 
shall be coni-eriiiug the aids of the city of Loudon; and the city of London 
shall have all its uucient liberties and free customs, as utdl by land as by 
water: furLhcrinnrc wc will and grant, that all other cities and boroughs,, 
and towns and ports, shall have all their liberties and free customs ; nud for 
holding tlie cuinruon council of the kingdom concerning the assessment of 
their aids, i-.xrepi in the three cases aforesaid. Id. And for the asses.sing of 
scutages, we shall cause to he summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and greiir harniis of the realm, singly by our letters. And furthermore 
we shall caU'C to be summoned in general by our sheriffs and bailitl's, all 
others who Imbl nf us in chief, at a certain day, that is to say, forty days 
befon* their meeting III least, and to a certain place; and in all letter.- of 
such siimnious we will declare the cuusc of sucli suiuraous. And summons 
being thus uiailc. the business of ilie day shall proceed on the day appointed, 
accoi'iling to the advice of .such as shall be present, although all that were 
.suiuiiioiied come not. lu. AVe will not for the future grant to any one, that 
ho may take aid of his own free tenant.^; unle.ss to ransom libs body, and to 
make his eldest son a knight, and once to marry his eldest daughter; and 
for rhi-there shall be only paid a reasonable aid. Iti, No man .shall be 
distrained to perfonii more service for a knight’s fee, or other free tenement, 
llmu is due from tlieuce. 17. Common jileiis shall not follow our court, but 
shall be bolden in some certain place. 18. Trials upon the writs of 7!"ve! 
Jisscistn, iiud of 7nort f/’uiire.sfe;-, and of r/urrein p/'fscntnii'nt, shall not be 
taken but in their proper couutie.s, and after \hi s manner; we, or if we 
should be out of the realm, our chief justiciary, shall send two justiciaries 
through every county four times ii year, who, with four kiiight.s, chosen out 
of every shire by the people, shall hold the said assizes, in the county, on 
the day, and at the place appointed. 19. And if any matters cannot be de¬ 
termined ou the day appointed for holding the assizes in each county, so 
many of the knight.s and freeholders as have been at the assizes afor&said, 
shall be appointed to decide them, ns is necessary, according as there i.s 
more or le.ss business. 20. A freeman shall not be amerced for a small 
VOL. II. A A 
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protection to merchants and traders, and, in suits against 
peasants, it prohibited tlie seizure of their crops or agricul¬ 
tural implements. 

fault, but according to llie dpgiei^ of the fault ; and fur a great L-rime 
according to the heinoueness of it. saving to him liis vinfrnvnu'iit; and 
after the same manner a nierclnmt. saving to him his mercharidi/p. And a 
villein ffurrnrr) shall be aTnercod afier tlie aanie manni'v, sii\iiig in him his 
•wainagv, if be falls under niii mercy: and none of the alDrcsaiil nmcrcia- 
ineiit« shall be assessed but by tlie naih nf honest men m the nfighltnurhood. 
Ul. Earls and barons .sli^all not be amerceil. but by their jn'ers, and accord¬ 
ing to the degree of the offence, liil. No ecclesiastical jiersnn slinJl be 
amerced for his lay tenement, but according to the pioportinn of the others 
aforesaid, and not according tn the value nf bis pcch'sia''lii'iil benefice. 

Neither a town nor any tenant sludl be distrained to make bridges r 
rivers, unless that aucieiiily and of rigiit they aie bmiml to do it. .■<0 

sheriff, constable, coroner, or other our bailifl’s, ‘-liall liolil pleas of t^ie 
crown. '2'). All counties, liundred.s. wapentakp.s, and lytliings .slmll .«tnnd 
at the old ferm, without any increase; except in our ilpmp.sne manors, 
tlb. If anv one holding nf us a lay fee die, and the sheriff', nr our bailiff-;, 
show our letters patent nf >ummoiis concerning the debt diie to ns from th' 
deceased, it shall be lawful for the sheriff or our bailiff to attach and registn 
the chattels of the dereased, found upon his lay-fee. to the value of tlie 
debt, bv the view of lawful men. so a.s nothing be removed until our whole 
debt be paid: and the re.st shall be left to the pxccuk*!^ who are to fulfil the 
will of the deceased, and if there be nothing due from him to iis, all ilif* 
chatieK shall remain to the deceased, sa\ing to his wih' find i liildreii their 
reasonable shares. ‘-11. If any freeman .‘•hall die imestatc. his i hatlel.s shall 
"be distributed by the haiiil.s of his nearest relations and friends, by ^iew of 
the church; saving tn every one his debts which the deceased owed to him. 

Nf) coii.stahle or bailiff of ours shall take corn or oilier chattel.s of any 
man, unles.s he presently gi\e him mouey for it, or haih respite nf payment 
by the gt)c»d-v<ill of the .spIIpf. id. No con.stablc shall distrain any knight 
to give money for castle guard, if he himself will do it in liis person, or by 
another able man, in casp lie cannot do it through any rea,sonable cauae. 
And if we lead him nr send him into the army, he slioll be free from such 
guard for the time he slmll be in the army b} our command 30. No 
sheriff or bailiff nf ours, or any other, shall take horses or carts of any 
freeman for carriage, but by the good-will of the said freemam 31. Neither 
shall we nor our bailiffs take any man’s timber for our castles, or other 
use.s; unless by the consent of the owner of the timber. 32. We will 
retain the lands of tho.se convicted of felony only one year and a day, and 
then they shall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 33. All wears for the 
time to come, shall be put down in the rivers of Thojups and Medway, and 
throughout all England, except upon the sea coast. 34, The wTit which is 
called pr<ecipe., for the future, shall not be made out to any one of any 
tenement, whereby a freeman may lose his court. 33. There shall be one 
measure of wine and one of ale. through our whole realm; and one measure 
of com, that is to say, the London quarter; and one breadth of dyed cloth. 
an.d russets, and haberjeets, that is to say, two ells within the lists; os to 
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The principal article, if not as to ultimate results, at least 
in reference to the interests of the moment, was that by which 
the king promised to send out of the kingdom all the foreigners 

HI tliPT pliflll be flP the jiiea.Piires'. ail. From lienoeforwarrt riotliiug 

'^liall Ir' trivt'n nr tukeu. fur a writ of inriiiisition nf life or limb, but ii sliall 
'll' gniiited grati'j, and iini denied. -dT. If any one linlil nf us by fee-farm, 
01 by ROfiigL. *>T by burgage, and hold land's of any other by military service, 
vre TV ill mu have the wardship of tlie heir or land, Tvhich is nf another man's 
'>i‘. by reason nf Tvliat he linlds of us by fee-farm, socnge, or burgage; nor 
will w- ‘I'dvr the Trarflship of the fee-farm, socage, oi' hiii’gage, unless the 
fi .-.a 1 was bnuiiil to pcri'onn military .service. 'We will not have 
»h aibrd.aiii]) of an lieir, nor of any land which he hold.s of iinotber 
by miliary service, by reason of any petty serjeantry he holds of us, as 
)->\ ihe .=iprvicp nf giving ns knives, arrows, and the like. 3s. No bai- 
lirt, fc-’- ilie future, .shall put any man In his law u|>oti his .single word, 
without C’-pJible witnesse.s to prove it. 31). Ko freeman shall be token or 
nr ilisseised, nr nutlawed, or banished, or any ways destroyed, 
noj' wi.j wi' pass upon him, or commit him to prison, unles.s by the lawful 
i:v1yri;eiii nf his peers, or by the law of the land. 4(h We will .scdl to no 
rna.', wc will deny to no man, right or justice. 41. All merchants shall 
Ijflvv ‘^afe and spciire conduct, to go out of, and to come into England, and 
to stay there, and to pass as well by land by water, for buying and selling 
by the ancient and allowed custom.s. without any evil tolls ; except in time 
of war. nr when they are of any nation at war with n.s. Anil if there be 
found any such in our land, in the beginning of tlie war. tliey shall be 
lUtaclied. wirlioui damage to their bodies or goods, until it be known unto 
ns. or uur chief justiciary, how our merchants are treated in the nation at 
war with us ; and if ours be safe there, the others .shall be safe in our 
dominions. 4’.i. It shall be lawful for the time to come, for any one to go 
out of our kingdom, and* return safely and securely, by land or by water, 
saving his allegiance to us ; unless in time of war, by some short space, for 
the common benefit of ilie realm, except prisoners and outlaws, according to 
tlie law of the land, and people in w’ar with us. and merchants who shall be 
ill .such condition as is above meufioneil. 43. If any man hold of any 
escheat, as of the honour of Wallingford. Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaster, 
or of other escheats which are in our hands, and oi-e baronies, aud die, his 
heir .shall give no other relief, and perform no other service to ii.s, than he 
would to the baron, if the barony were in possession of the baron; we Tvill 
hold it after the same manner as the baron held it. 44. Those men who 
dwell without the fore.st, from henceforth sbMl not come before our justi¬ 
ciaries of the forest, upon common summons, but such as are impleaded, or 
are pledges for any tliat'were attached for something concerning the forest, 
4*'). We will not moke any justiciaries, constables, sheriffs, or bailiffs, but 
such as are knowing in the law of the realm, and are disposed duly to 
observe it. 40. All barons who are founders of abbej.s, and have charter 
of the king.s of England for the advowso'n, or are entitled to it by ancient 
tenure, may have the custody of them, when vacant, as they ought tu have. 
47, All woods that have been taken into the forest# in our time, shall 
forthwith be laid out again, unless they were Pur demesne woods; and the 
A A 2 
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■whom he had invited or received, and all his foreign troops. 
This article seems to have been received with great joy by 
all the people of England, -without distinction of origin; per- 

Slime slmll be ilnue the ihei''' thiit liiixe l>eeii tiiken "p ffuiTd iii by us 
duriiip: our reigii. 4^. -Ml pmI fiKitniii-. L-uiii-eiiiiiij; l'i<iT‘-''rs, UiU'it'Us, 
fore.sitr.-; tuul \viuTeuei>, ^liLUift's iiml their uftlcei'v, ntpin unil their kreijers. 
blitill lorlhvith be iiKjniieil iiiTci in eiicli enuiity. In tu ehe kiiij;lits .wiitni of 
the Mime sbiie. cluiseu by crriliinble iiersiuis uf the siijiie ttuiiiiy, aiiJ iiiuui 
oath; ftuil within forty iln.n'i afler the Miiil iiuiiie'^t, be ulteily ftholi^heil. m.» 
as lun er to be re^toreil: .vo ns irc nyv (iv'iMnlntnl Ihi ri'inlh, or mir 

jK.v/if'itin/, if irr shmihi )iol Jiy in F/iij/o/irl. 411. We will iininedidtuly ^h\e 
up all hustaje.s uinl writiiii^'s. ih‘li5 LTnl uiiio ii.^ b\ nm* Ihi'jdisli .Mibjeuis, 
serurilies for their kei-piii? the peiii'e, tuiil yir'lihii^' fmrlilhl spiwire. 
•id. "\Ve will entirolv il’Iuom' Irotii uur loiiliwii'k." the relation" nl' Geranl lIp 
A theyps, j-o that for the futiire Lliry shidl have no builiwirk in Englaucl: 
we will also remove l.n^'plunl ile l'>gmiy, Auilrew I’pier, iiiul Gyon, ft' in 
the chanren’; Gynii de I’^guny, tieoliVey Je MartMi ami hi;^ hroihers : 
riiilip Maik, and lii" biotlui^, uiul hi"-. iitpIiLnv, (ieotiVey, ami their whole 
retinue, nl. As sonu ii" pence is u*?ioieLh we will semi out of the kiiiijilnni 
all fctreig:ii .soldiers. (•rn.s,s-lju5\nieu, and stipendiaries, -whi) are come with 
liorses and iums to the pi'-judice of our peojdH, .V.*. If miy one has bcLii 
di5qio.sse,"SPil or de]iri\ed h\ ns, without tht' le^tiil jiiilgmeiit of his peer.s, of 
liis lauds, castles, libciiies, nr ii;?ht, we will foithwilli re.store them to bim; 
and if any dispute uiisc iipuii tlii.s head, let llio niatler lie ilfuideJ by the 
five-ftiul twenty baroiis bereafier inentimitd, for the presenaiiou of the 
peace. jVs for all lliubf things of wliirli any jieisuii has, without the legal 
judgment of liis peeis, been dispossessed ur dejirued, eitJier by king J-ieiiiw, 
our fiitlier, or our brother, king llieliiud, iinil wliiLdi we liaic in our bands, 
or are possessed by utbeis, ami w i' me bouud to warruiit nml innke gnod, 
we shall hu\e a respiti till the term usiiiillv olluwed the ciiii.ses; excLpting 
ihO'e tilings about wlmdi lliere is n plea dejiending, or wheieof an inquest 
hath been made, by our ordiT, before we uinlertuok the erusmle, but wbeii 
we return from nnr pilgviimige, or if we do not iierforin it, we will imme¬ 
diately cau.se full jU'tire to be administered therein. .Ml. The isainp respite 
WP shall hu\e fun! m {ho .suno’ ^iiannvr tuhntJiisIviDui jiisttvi-, 

ilc-njforci'iiinj ihi: "V irKinu Htt'in co/^Z/nar) for disaflbrestijig the 

forests, wliieh Henry, our fatlier, and our brother Ivicliard, liaie ufl'oiested; 
ami for the waj'd.sliip of the land.s; whieh me in another's fee, iu the Mime 
nniiiner as we haie hiiliL-rto enjovcil "tho.se wardships, by rea.son of a fee 
held of us by kiiigln's serviei ; ami for tlie abbeys founded in any other fee 
than our owui, iu which the lord of the fee says he has u right; and when 
we return fjoiii our pilgrimage, or if we should -not perform it, we will 
immediately do full Justine to all the compluiiiHuts in this behalf. '14. No 
mail shall be taken or iinpiisoiied upon the appeal of a woman, for the 
death of any other person than her husband. 5'). All unjust and illegal 
fiiie.s made with us, and all ainerriaments imposed unju.stly and contrary to 
the law of the land, shall be entirely forgiven, or else be left to the decision 
of the fivB-and-tw enty^ barons heieafler mentioned for the preservation of the 
peace, or of the major part of them, together with the aforesaid Stephen, 
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Iiaps, indeed, the English by race attached higher importance 
to it than to all the rest. That hatred of foreign domination 
which for a century and a half past had vainly fermented in 

iii'dibiHlmp cif CaiUerbury, if lie can be pre.^ieiit. and others wlinin lie sljall 
tliiiik tit to take iiluiiy’ with him; aiul if lie caunot he pieseiit, the liisiiiess 
v’ ill! nonvithstaniliujj on \\ithLmt him; but so iliat if one or more of the 
iitoresaiil tive-aiiiMwciity barons be pluintifl''- in the sanie catisr, they shall 
' he set asiili' as to what i-oiicern.s this particiihir alliiir. ami others he chosen 
:u their room, out of iho said tive-aud-twenty, and sworn by tbe n-.st to 
dci-idc the matter. OU. Tf we have ilisseised ur dispo.s.scssed the Welsli, of 
any lambs, liljeiiies, rn uiher things, without the legal juilgmcnt of their 
Jle'T•^. fil/wr ill Lniihunl or in If'nU’s, they shall be iinmediattdy restored to 
iln-m: and if any di.sjmte arise upon this liead, the mattLM- shall be deter- 
milled in the niaiche by the jndgmeiil of their peer.s; for tenement.s in 
I'niglaml accui diiig to the law of Klighind, for tenements iinVales according’ 
io*t]it' law of WiJcs. for teiiemeiit.s of the niarche according to the hiw of 
the imirchf!; the siime shull the Welsh do to us and our suhject.o. 'i7. As 
for ull those things of which a Welshman hath, without the legal judgment 
01 his peers, been disseised or deprived of by king Henry, our father, ur 
0111 hrntln'r king Richard, and which we cither liave in our hands, or other,s 
aie pos.'spssL'il of, and we are oliligeil to warrant it, we shall have a respite 
1)11 the time generally allowed the croisei; excepting tho-«e things about 
wliicli a .suit is depending, or whereof an imiue.st Las been made by our 
order, before we undertook llie ciusiule: but when we return, or if we .stay 
at home without performing our pilgiimagp, ws will iinmeditilely do them 
full justice, according to tlie laus of-the Welsh and of the parts before 
meiitii)iu*d. Tih. Wc will without delay dismiss the son of Llewellin, atul 
all the Welsh hostages, aj^d release them from the engagements they have 
PiilcreJ into with us for llie pre.sei’\atioii nf the peace, -“'ll. We shull treat 
with Alexander, king of Scuts, eonceruing the restoring his .^isrers and 
hostages, and his right and liberties, in the same form and manner as we 
vhiill do to the rest of our burons of J-luglaud; uiile.ss by the charteis 
which we ha^e from his father, William, late king of Scots, it ought 
to he utlieiwi.se; ami this .shall be left to the deteiTninatioii of his peers 
111 our court. Ul). All llie aforesaid ciistom.s and liberties, which we 
liHve granted to he huldeii in our kingdom, as much ns it hclongs to ns, 
iLiwai'ds our people of our kingdom, as well edergy as laity, shall observe, 
un far as they are concerned, towards iheir dependents. 01. And whereas, 
for the lioiiour of God and the aniciidnieni of our kingdom, and for (piicling 
the discord that has ari.seii between ns and oui%barons, we lime granted all 
ilie.se Ihiiigs afore.said; willing to render them firm and In.stiiig ifurtyr), we 
do give ami grant our subject.? the underwritten security, namely, that the 
I'lirous may choose fi\ e-aml-tweuiy baroms of the kingdom, whom they think 
vonveiiient; w'ho shttll take care with all their might, to hold and observe, 
and cause to be oUserved. the jieuce and libertie.s we Lave granted them, 
aud by this our present charter confirmed; so that if wo, nur justi- 
ciai’y, our bailiifs, or any of our officers, shall in any ehcunistaiice fail in 
the peiforniance of them, towards any person, or shall break rlirmigli any of 
these article.? of peace ami security, and the ott’ence he notified to four baroins 
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men’s souls, impotent against the order of things established 
hj the Norman conquest, was let loose against vhe new 
comers whom king John had enriched and laden with 
honours. From the moment in which their expulsion was 
legally pronounced, every Saxon lent his aid to execute the 
decree; the more noted foreigners w'ere besieged in their 
houses, and upon their retreat their domains were pillaged.' 
The peasants stopped on the roads all whom public report, 
right or wTong, indicated as foreigners. They called upon 
them to pronounce some English words, or, at all events, a 
sentence of the mixed language employed by the nobles in 
conversing with the inferior population; and when the sus¬ 
pected person was convicted of inability to speak either Saxon 
or Anglo-Norman, or to pronounce these languages with 
the accent of southern Gaul, he was maltreated, despoiled, 
and imprisoned without scruple, whether knight, priest, or 


chosen out of the five-aiii-twcnty before luentioned, the sfliil four larnn^ 
shall repair tc* us, or our justiciary, if we are out, of the realm, uni laying 
open the grievance, shall petition to have it redressed without delay - -and 
if it he not redressed by us, or if we should chance to be out of the realm, 
if it should not he redressed by our justiciar}-, within'fortv ilaw, reckoning 
from the time it has been nolihed to us, or to our justiciary, (if w-e should 
be out of the realm,) the four boronfe aforesaid shall lay the cause before 
the rest of the Hve-aiid-twenty bRjoiis; and the said five-aiid-tw’enty bai-ons, 
together with the community of the whole kin|dom, shall distrain and 
distress us all the ways possible, by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, 
and in other manner they can, till the grievance is redressed according to 
their pleasure; saving harmless our own person, and the person of our 
queen and children; and when it is redressed, they shall obey us as before. 
And any person whatsoever in the kingdom, may swear that he will obey 
the orders of the five aiid-tweiity barou.s aforesaid, in the execution of the 
premises; and that he will distress us, jointly with them, to the utmost of 
his power; and we give public and free liberty to any one that shall please 
to swear to them, and ne\er shall hinder any person from taking the same 
oath. 62. As for all those of our subjects who will not, of their own 
accord, swear to join the five-ond-twenty barons in distraining and dis 
tressing us, we will issue o/iers to make them take the same oath as 
aforesaid. And if any one of the five-and-twenty borons die, or goes out of 
the kingdom, or is hindered any other way from carrying the things afore¬ 
said into execution, the rest of the said five-and-twenty barons may choose 
another in his room, at their di.scretion, who shall be sworn in like manner 
as the rest. In all things that are ocminitted to the execution of these five- 
and-twenty borons, if, when they are all assembled together, they should 


* Matth. PorU, i. DdJ. 
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monk. “ It was a sad thing,” says a contemporary author, 
“ for the friends of the foreigners to see their confusion, and 
the ignominy with which they were overwhelmed.”' 

After having, against his will, and in bad faith, signed the 
charter, king John retired to the Isle of Wight, to await in 
security the occasion to resume the war. He solicited of the 
l)ope and obtained a di,spensation from the oath he had sworn 
to the barons, and the excommunication of those who remained 
in arms to enforce his observance of his word. But no 
bishop in England consenting to promulgate this sentence, it 
remained without effect. The king, wdth what money he had 
left, hired a fresh body of Brabanrons, who found means to 
land on the southern coast, and who, by their skill and mili¬ 
tary discipline, gained at first some advantages over the irre¬ 
gular army of the confederate barons and burghers. There- 


Uap]ieii to JisKgrce nlioiu any matter, anil some of them, when .summoned, 
will nrii, (jr cannor, rciine, whatever is agreed upon, or enjokied. by the 
major port of tlio.se that are present, shall be reputed as lirm and \ahJ as if 
all the five-and-lvveiity had {^^iven their consent; and the aforesaid flve-iuid- 
twenty shall swear, that all the premises they shall faithfully observe, and 
cause with all their power to be observed. And we will not, by ourselves, 
or by any other, procure any things whereby any of these concessiou.s and 
liberties may be revoked or lessened: and if any such ihinjf be obtained, 
let it be mill uni void; neither shall we ever moke use of it, either by our¬ 
selves or any otlier. Aud all the ill-will, anger, and malice, that hath arisen 
between ua and our subjects, of the clergy and laity, from the first breaking 
out of the dissension between us, we do fully remit and forgive: moreover 
all trespas.af.s nccasicined by the said dissension, from Easter in the IDth 
year of our reign, till the restoration of peace and tranijuiLlity, we hereby 
entirely remit to all, both clergy and laity, and as far as in us lies, do fully 
forgive. We have, moreover, granted them our letters patent testimonial of 
Stephen, lord archbishop of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbishop of Dublin, 
and the bishops aforesaid, as also of master Pandulph, for the security and 
concessions aforesaid, "Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the 

church of England be free, and that all the men in our kingdom have and 
hold all the aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions, truly and peaceably, 
freely and quietly, fully and wholly to themJfclves and their lieirs, of us and 
our heirs, in all things and places, for ever, as is aforesaid. It is also 
sworn, as well on our part as on the part of the borons, that all the tilings 
aforesaid shall faithfully and sincerely be observed. Given under our hand, 
in the pre.sence of tho witnesses above-named, and many others, in the 
meadow called Kuningmede between Windsor and Staines, the Itth day of 
June, in the 17th year of our reign. 


^ Matth. Paris, i. 
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upon, the former, fearing to lose all the fruit of their victory, 
resolved, like the king, to obtain foreign aid; they addressed 
themselves to Philip-Augustus, and olfered, to give his son 
Louis the crown of England, if he would come to them at 
the head of a good army. The treaty was concluded; and 
young Louis arrived in England with forces enough to coun¬ 
terbalance those of king John. 

The entire conformity of language which then existed be¬ 
tween the French and the Anglo-Xorman barons necessarily 
modified, with the latter, the distrust and dislike ever inspired 
by a foreign chief; but it was different with the mass of the 
people, who, in reference to language, had no more affinity 
with the French than with the Poitevins. This dissonance, 
combined with the sj)irit of jealousy which speedily manifested 
itself between the Normans and their auxiliaries, rendered 
the support of the king of France more prejudicial tlian use¬ 
ful to the barons, Germs of dissolution were beginning to 
develop themselves in this party, when king John died, 
laden with the hatred and contempt of the entire population 
of England, wdthout distinction of race or condition, actuated 
by which, the liistorians of the period, ecclesiastics though 
they be, give king John no credit for his constant submission 
to the holy see; in the history of his life they spare him no 
injurious epithet; and, after relating his death, they compose 
or transcribe epitaphs, such as the.se ; “ Who weeps, or lias 
wept, the death of king John? hell, with all its foulnes.s, is 
sullied by the soul of John.”* 

Louis, son of Philip-Augustus, assumed, by the consent of 
the barons, the title of king of England; but the French who 
accompanied him soon conducted themselves as in a conquered 
country. The greater the resistance of the English to their 
vexations, the more harsh and grasping did they become. The 
accusation, so fatal to king John, ivas made against Louis of 
France: it was said tliaf, in concert with his father, he had 
formed the project of exterminating or banishing all the rich 
and noble of England, and of replacing them by foreigners. 
Aroused by national interests, all parties united in favour of 
prince Henry, son of John, and the French, left alone, or 
nearly so, accepted a capitulation which gave them their lives, 
on condition of their immediate departure. 

' .Script, rer. .Anglic.—Miulbew Pari.'*i, i. 2SB. 
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The kingdom of England having thus reverted to an Anglo- 
Norman, the chiu'ter of John was confirmed, and another, 
called the Forest Charter,* giving the right of the chace to 

' Cljsiia Jrorcstrt, 

Mtuli’ lit 10//( Ffh., Juno 0 Hen. III. A,]), let'i, and 

cfDijlnin'd .-i/i/it' 'JH JUdic. I. A.l>. I’JD.I. 

liy tlip gince of (Juil. King jf T'.iifrluiiil. Loril of Jreland, and Duke 
of fjiivun, to all tD pi-oseiiis sball comr', seiidetli greeting. 

\Ve liiivc .‘5PP11 !lio C'hiiTlPr of the Lord IIeniiv our fallier, sometime 
Kill" of Lnglaiid. eoiu’eniing the Forest, in these word.s: 

•• JIlnuy, by till’ giHoe of Goil, King of linglaiiil, Lord of Iroland, Duke of 
Normandy and of Giniui, as in tlip beginning of the Great Charter. 
^"1. ^Ve-will that all forest*-, ^Yliich king Henry our grandfather affo- 
H'SIllI, shull hi- ^iev\•ed by good and lawful men; mid if lie haYC made 
I'uust of any oilirr wood more than ofliis own demesnr, Y\ln‘rRby the owner 
of the wood hiuh hurt, forthwith it shall be disafforested; and if he have 
made forest of his own Yvood, then it shall remaiu forest; saving the com¬ 
mon of ht'vbugp, and of oilii'r things iu the same forests, to them which be¬ 
fore were areust oined to ha\ e the same. 2. Men that dw'ell out of the forest, 
from henceforth shall uot i cnne before the justieers of our forest by common 
summous, unless they he iiujileuded ihei'e, or bo' sureties for some others 
that were Rttueheil fur the forest, h. All woods wliieh have been made 
forest by king ItieliArd our uucle, or by king John our father, until our first 
coronation, shall.be forthwith di.satforested, uiile.ss it be our demesne wood. 
■i. All archhishops, bishops, abbots, jiriors, earls, barons, knights, and other 
our freeholders, whicli ha^ e llieii' woods iu forests, .shall have their woods as 
tliey hadlheni at the first l•oronatioll of king Henry our grandfather, so that 
tlipy .sliull be ijuil for ever of all purprestures, wa.stes, and asserts, iinide in 
those woods after that time, uulil the begimiiug of tlie second year of our 
coronation; and those that from henceforth do make purpreslure without 
our licence, or wa.ste or usseic iu the same, shiill aii.swer unto us for the 
same waslps, jnirpresturps, and asserts, o. Our rangers shall go through 
tlie foicst to make raiige, as it hath been accustomed at the time of the first 
curniialion uf king Henry our grauclfatlier, and uot otherwise, (b The in¬ 
quiry or view for lawing of dogs withiu our forest shall be made from hence- 
loitli when the range U made, that is to say. from three year to three yew; 
and then it slmll be dune by the liew aud tewimouy of lawful men. luid not 
otherwise; and he whose dog is not lawed, aud so found, shall pay for his 
amerciament iii.s. Anil from henceforth no os shall be taken for lawing 
of dog.s; and such lawing shall be done by the as.sise ronimonly used, that 
is to say, that three claws of the fore foot eluill be mit ofl‘by the skiu. 13iit 
from henceforth .such lawing of dogs shall not be, but iu places where it 
hath been accustomed from the time of the first coronation nf the foresail! 
king Henry our grandfather. 7. No fore.ster or bedel from henceforth shall 
make scotal, or gather garb, or oats, or any corn, lamb, or pig, nor shall 
make any gathering, but by the liew [and oath] of the twelve laiigeis, when 
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the possessors of estates, was granted by Henry III. to the 
men of Norman race. But ere many years had elapsed, the 
new king, son of a Poitevin woman, who had again married 
in her own country, sent for and welcomed his uterine bro¬ 
thers, and many other men, who came, as in the time of king 
John, to seek their fortune in England. P’amily afi'ection, and 
the easy, agreeable humour of the new Poitevin emigrants, 
had the same influence upon Henry III. as upon his prede¬ 
cessor; the great offices of the court, and the civil, military 
and ecclesiastical dignitie.s, ■were once more heaped upon men 
born abroad. After the Poitevins flocked in the Provenjals, 

they shall maki* tlieir rajig;i?. Sn niauy furc't'ters sliull hi* assigned ti- lui* 
keeping of the forests, a.s reasonably shall seem .sufficient for the keepiiy^ 
of the same, H, No s\rauimote from henceforth shull be kept within thi*^ our 
realm, but thrice in the year, vidt’hcct, the beginning of fifteen day.^^ afore 
Michaelmas, when that our gest-takers, or w’alkers of our woods come toge¬ 
ther to take agestment in nur demesne wood.^, and about the feast of bt. 
Martin, when that our gest-lakers shall receive our pawuage: and to these 
two swanimote.s shall come together our foresters, vierders, gest-takers, and 
none other, by dislre.ss. And the third swanimote shall be kept in the he- 
ginning of fifteen days before the feast of St.John baptist, when that our 
gest-tftk^rs do meet to hunt our deer; and at this swanimote shall meet our 
foresters, TieTders, and none other, by distress. Moreover, ever}' forty days 
thrungh the year our foresters and vierders shall meet to* see the attach¬ 
ments of the fore.st, as well for greenhue, as for hunting, by the present¬ 
ments of the same foresters, and before them attached. And the .saidswani- 
note shall not be kept but within the countiee in w'hich they have used 
to be kept. 9. Every freeman may agist his own wood within our forest at 
his [deasure, and shall take bi.s pawnage. Also we do grant that ever}- free¬ 
man may drive his .swine freely without impediment through our demesne 
Woods,do agist them in their own wood.s, or else where they will. And if 
the swine of any freeman lie one night within our forest, there .shall be no 
occasion taken thereof whereby he may lose any thing of Ills own. 10. No 
man from hencefoilh shall lose either life or member for killing our deer : 
but if any man be taken, and convict for taking of onr venison, he shall 
make a grievous fine, if he have anything whereof; and if he have nothing 
to lose, he, shall be imprisoned a year and a day: and lifter the year and a 
day expired, if he can find sufficient suretie.s, he shall be delivered; and if 
Jiot, he shall abjure the realm of England. 11. Whatsoever archbishop, 
bishop, earl or baron, coming to us at our commandment, passing by our 
forest, it shall be lawful for liira to take and kill one or two of our deer, by 
Tiew of onr forester, if he be present; or else he .shall cause one to blow an 
horn for him, that he seem not to steal our deer; and likewise they shall 
do returning from us, as it is afore said. 12. Every freeman from hence¬ 
forth, without danger, shall make in bi.s own wood, or in his land, or in his 
water, which he hath within our forest, milla, springa, pools, niArl-piU, 
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because king Henry had married a daughter of the count ot 
Provence; and after them, came Savoyards, Piedmontese, and 
Italians, distant gelations or proteges of the queen, all at¬ 
tracted by the hope of wealth and advancement. Most of 
them attained their object, and the alarm of anew invasion of 
foreigners spread as rapidly and excited as much indigna¬ 
tion as in the preceding reign. In the public complaints on 
the subject, the terms formerly employed by the Saxon 
writers, after the conquest, were repeated; it was said.that, to 
obtain favour and fortune in England, it was only necessary 
not to be English.' 

dikes, CH' euriUile qrouuil, witJiout indD.hinff that etu'abJe .sq, that it be 

H »t to the ftHHoyahce of any of his neighbours. 13. Every freeman shall 
have within his own woods, ayries of hawk,s, sparrow-hawks, faulcons, eiigles, 
and herons; and ^hall have also the honey that is founJ within his woods. 
14, No fore.^ter from heneeforth, which is not forester in fee, pajin? to us 
ferm for his bailiwick, shall take any chimmage or toll within his bailiwick: 
but a forester in fee, paying ns femi for hU baihwick, shall lake chiminage: 
that is to stiy, fur carriage by cart the half year, and for another half 
year, ii.r/.; for uii horse that heareth loads, every half year, auhalfpenny; and 
hy another half year, half a penny; and but of tho.se only that come a.si 
merchants through his bailiwick by licence to buy bushe.s, timber, hark, cool, 
and to sell it again at their pleasure ; but for none other carriage by cart 
chimmage shall be taken ; nor chimmage shall .not be taken, but in such 
ploce.s, only where it hath been used to be. Tho.se which bear upon their backs 
brusbmeut, bark, or coal ter sell, tliough it be their living, shall pay no chim¬ 
mage to oiir fore.sters, except tliey take it within our demesne wood.s. ir>, 
AU that be outlawed for the forest only, since the time of king Henry our 
grandfather, until our first coronation, shall come to our peace without let; 
and shall find to ii.s sureties, that from henceforth they shall not trespa.sH 
unto us within our forest. If). No constable, castellan, or any other, shall 
hold plea of forest, neither for greenhue nor hunting: but every forester in 
fee shall make attachments for pleas of forest as weU for greenhue a.s hum- 
ing, and shall present them to the vierders of the provinces ; and when they 
he enrolled and enclosed under the seals of the vierders, they shall be pre¬ 
sented to our chief jnsticers of our forest, when thev .shall come into tho.se 
parts to hold the pleas of the forest, and before them they .shall be deter¬ 
mined. And the.se libertie.s of the forest w^have granted to all men. saving 
to archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, and to other 
persons, as well spiritual as temporal, templars, hospitaJler.s, their liberties 
and free custom.s, us well within the forest as without, and in warrens and 
other places, w’hich they hare had. All these hbertie.s and customs, we. dec. 
(I,? it follou'eth in Ihc oid ufihv Great Charter. And we do couHrra and 
ratifie these gifts, &c. as in the end of the Great Charter specified, tc. 


* Matt. Paris, ii. 911. 
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A Poitevin, named Pierre Dcsroches, the favourite minister 
and confident of the king, when he was called upon to observe 
the charter of king John and the laws of England, was wont 
to reply: “I am no Englishman, to know-aught of these 
charters or these laws."' The confederation of the,barons 
and burghers was renewed in an assembly held in London, at 
which the principal citizens swore to tvill all that the barons 
should will, and to adhere firmly to their laws. Shortly after¬ 
wards, most of the bishops, earls, barons, and knights of Eng¬ 
land, having held a council at Oxford, leagued together for 
the execution of the charters and the expulsion of the 
foreigners, by a solemn treaty, drawn uj) in French, and con¬ 
taining the following pa.ssage; “ We make known to all, that 
we have sworn upon the holy gospel, and are bound together 
by this oath, and promise in good faith that each and all of us 
will aid one another against all men; and if any go counter to 
this, we shall hold him our mortal foe.”- 

Singularly enough, the army assembled on this occasion to 
destroy the foreign influence, was commanded by a foreigner, 
Simon de Montfort, a Frenchman by birth, and brother-in- 
law of the king.^ Ilis father had acquired great military re¬ 
putation and immense wealth in the crusade,s against the 
Albigenses, and he himself was not deficient either in talent 
or in political skill. As is almost ever the case with men who 
throw themselves into a party from which their interest and 
position would seem naturally to exclude them, he displayed 
more activity and determination in the struggle against 
Henry III. than the Norman Robert Fitz-Walter had shown 
in the first civil war. A stranger to the Anglo-Norman aris¬ 
tocracy, he seems to have had much less repugnance than they 
to fraternize with men of English descent; and it was he who, 
for the first time since the conquest, summoned the com¬ 
mons to deliberate on public aflfairs, with the bishops, baron.s, 
and knights of England. ( 

War thus commenced once more between the men born on 
English soil, and the foreigners who held offices and lordships 
there. The Poitevins and the Provencals were those whose 

• See Ruizot, JCssuis siir dc Fnaii r, j). 

* AnniJes Hontisterii Burtouieu.‘'i.«, ajiud rer. Anglic. Scrijit. (Gtile), p. 41). 

^ Mattli. Paris., continniitio, ii. flll'i. 
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expulsion was most ardently pursued. It was more peculiarly 
against the near relations of the king and queen, such a.s 
Guillaume de Valence and Pierre de .Savoie, that the hatred 
of all classes of the population was directed;* for the native 
English embraced with renewed ardour the cause of the 
barons, and a singular monument of this alliance subsists in a 
popular ballad on the taking of Richard, the king’s brother, 
and emperor elect of Germany. This ballad is the first his¬ 
torical document that exhibits the mixture of the .Saxon and 
I’rench languages, though the mixture, as yet, is but a sort 
of patchwork, and not a regular fusion, like that which later 
gave birth to modern English.''* 

After several victories gained over the king’s party, Simon 
de Montfurt was killed in a battle, and the ancient patriotic 
l^uiierstition of the jieople was awakened in his favour. As 
an enemy to tho foreigner, and, in the words of a contempo¬ 
rary, defender of the rights of legitimate property, he was 
honoured with the same title that popular gratitude had 
assigned to those who, in the time of the Norman invasion, 
.sacrificed themscdves in the defence of the country. Like 
them, Simon received the title of defender cf the native 
peo[jle; it 'was denounced as false and wicked to call him 
traitor and rebel;** and, in common with Thomas Beket,.he 
was proclaimed saint and martyr.■* The leader of the army 
of the barons against Henry III. was the last man in whose 
favour was manifested this disposition to confound together 
the two entliusiasnis of religion and of politics; a disposition 
jieculiar to the English race, and which was not shared by the 
Anglo-Normans; for although Simon de Montfort had done 
far more for them than for the citizens and serfs of England, 
they did not sanction the beatification accorded him by the 


' Mntt. Paris, ^i. !)sn. 

- 'I'lii' ImiTlicii nf tilt song ruiiii thus ;— ^ 

lliclmril, that thou be ever trithard, 

'J’riuthpu shall thou never more. 

I'Wiirtnii, of English Porlrg, i. 47.) 

^ Matth. Paris. 

4 Quod non minus Dcrubuit Simon pro jnstfi rutione legitimaium posses- 
sioniim Auglice, quam Thomas pro legitima rnlione ccelesiuiura Anglia? iilim 
urciiliuerat. i^C’hron. de Miiilros, njntd rer. Anglin. Script. Cjule. i. 2Js,) 
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latter, and left the poor country people to visit alone the tomb 
of the new martyr, and seek miracles there.’ Such miracles 
were no^wanting, as we learn from various, legends; but as 
the aristocracy gave no encouragement to the popular super¬ 
stition, the miracles were soon lost sight of.- 

Notwithstanding the esteem which Simon de Montfort had 
manifested towards the men of Saxon origin, an enormous 
distance still separated them from the sons of the Normans. 
The chief chaplain of the army of the baron.5, Robert G-rosse- 
Tete, bishop of Lincoln, one of the most ardent promoters of 
the war against the king, reckoned but two languages in Eng¬ 
land, Latin for the learned, and French for the unlearned; it 
was in the latter tongue that, in his old age, he wrote books 
of piety for the use of the laity, neglecting altogether the 
English language and those who spoke it.^ The poets of the 
.same period, even the English by birth, composed their verses 
in French when they sought honour and profit from them. 
It was only the singers of ballads and romances for the 
burghers and peasants, who used the pure English, or the 
mixed Anglo-French language, that was the ordinary means 
of communication between the higher and lower classes. 
This intermediate idiom, the gi'adual formation of which was 
a qecessary result of the conquest, w'as at first current in the 
towns where the two races were more mingled together, and 
where the inequality of conditions was less than in the 
country. Here it insensibly replaced the Saxon tongue, 
which, now only spoken by the poorest and rudest classes of the 
nation, feU as much beneath the new Anglo-Norman idiom as 
this was beneath the French, the language of the court, of the 
baronage, and of all who had any pretensions to refinement of 
manners.^ 

The rich citizens of the great towns, and more especially 
those of London, sought, from interest or vanity, by Frenchi- 
■sizing their language mi>re or less skilfully, to imitate the 

> nropter jubtissimam cau.sam indiyenarum .\ngliie Quam manu su.scepe- 
lut defendendam, adire tuuiulum ejus, (lb.) 

* Sell Humqueil,..Deus ilereliquit Simon emsine rniruculis? Ndd; et 
id circo ieducamue miraculti clivinitus peripsum facta. {Ib. p. ‘-‘32.) 

3 Memoirs of tlie Society of Antiquaries of London, xiii. 248. 

♦ The Lord’s Prayer, in the reign of Heury 11., did not contain a single 
Norman word. 
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nobles and approach, nearer to them; they thus early acquired 
tlie habit of saluting each other by the title of sin', and even 
of styling themselves barons. 

The citizens of Dover, Komney, Sandwich, Hythe, and 
Hastings, towns of extensive commerce, which were then, as 
they still are, called the cinque ports, or the five ports of 
England par excellence, assumed, in imitation of the Lon- 
ucmers, the title of Norman nobility, using it corporately in 
their municipal acts, and individually in their private rela¬ 
tions. But the genuine Norman barons considered this pre¬ 
tension mitrecuidente. “It is enough to make one sick,” they 
.said, “ to hear a villein call himself a baron.”* lYhen the 
suns of the citizens arranged a tournament of their own, in 
some field of the suburbs, the seigneurs would send their 
v’alets and grooms to disperse them, with the intimation that 
skilled feats of arms did not appertain to rustic.?, and meal- 
men. and soap-sellers, such as they.- 

Despite this indignation of the sons of the conquerors at 
the resistless movement which tended to approxiftiatc to them 
the richest portion of the conquered population, this movement 
was sensibly manifested during the fourteenth century, in 
the towns upon which royal charters had conferred the right 
of substituting magistrates of their own election for the seig- 
neural vi.scounts and bailiffs. In these corporate towns, the 
burghers, strong in their municipal organization, commanded 
far more respect than the inhabitants of the petty towns and 
hamlets, which remained immediately subject to royal au¬ 
thority; but a long time elapsed ere that authority paid to 
the citizens individually the same consideration and respect as 
to the body of which they were members. The magistrates 
of the city of London, under the reign of Edward III., ad¬ 
mitted to the royal feasts, already participated in that respect 
for established authority which distinguished the Anglo- 
Norman race; but the same kinglwho entertained, at the 
third table from his own, the lord mayor and aldermen, treated 
almost as a serf of the conquest every London citizen, who, 
neither knight nor squire, exercised any trade or me- 
rhanical art. If, for example, he desired to embellish his 

' Kastiui Londonienses ijui se barouea vocint tul nauseam (Script, rer. 
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palace, or to signalize himself by decorating a church, instead 
of engaging the best painters of the city to come and work 
for a given sum, he issued to his master-architect an order 
in the following terms: “ Jvnow, that we liavc charged our 
friend, William of Wahingham, to take from our city of 
London as many painters as he shall need, fo set them to 
work in our pay, and to keep them as long as they are 
needed; if any be refractory, let him he arrested and kept in 
one of our prisons, there to abide until further orders/’* 
Again, if the king conceived a fancy for njusic and singing- 
after his dinner, he, in like manner, sent forth officers of his 
palace to bring before him the best players and singers they 
could find, in London or the suburbs, without any reference 
whatever to their own inclinations.- And thus, too, on the 
eve of departure for the French wars, we find king Edward 
requiring from his chief engineer twelve hundred .stone- 
balls for his war-machines, and authorising him to take stone¬ 
masons and other artisans, wherever he could find them, to 
Jabour in tire quarries, under j)enalty ut imprisonment.-* 

Such was still, at the end of the fourteenth century, the 
condition of those whom several historians of the time call the 
viHairis of London; and as to the country vill-ains, whom the 
Normans, Frenohisizing the old Saxon name.s, called iondes, 
cotiers, or entagers, their personal .sufi'erings were far 
greater than those of the burgher.^, and without any com¬ 
pensation; for they had no magistrates of their own choice, 
and among themselves there was no one to whom they gave 
the title ot sire or lord.^ Unlike the inhabitants of the towns, 
their servitude was aggravated by the regularisation of their 
relations with the seigneurs of the manors to which they be¬ 
longed; the ancient right of conquest was subdivided into a 
host of rights, less violent in appearance, hut which involved 
the class of men subject to them in numberless shackles. 
Travellers of the fourteenth century express their astonish¬ 
ment at the multitude of serfs they sa-w in England, and at 
the extreme hardness of their condition in that country,*' com- 

^ Itvnier, FeeJerw, iii. pius ii. jl T. 
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pared with what it was on tiie continent, and even in France, 
Tlie word bondage conveyed, at this period, the last degree 
of .social misery; yet this word, to which the cont^uest had 
communicated such a meaning, was merely a simple derivative 
from the Anglo-Danish hand, which, before the invasion of 
the Normans, signified a free cultivator and father of a family 
living in the country; and it is in this sense that it was joined 
vith the Saxon word hus, to indicate a head of a house, hus- 
l/ond, or husband, in modern English orthography.' 

Towards the year 1381, all those in England who were 
called bonds, that is to say, all the-cultivators, were serfs of 
body and goods, obliged to pay heavy aids for the small por¬ 
tion of land which .supported their family, and unable to quit 
this portion of land without the con.sent of the lords, whose 
tillage, gardening, and cartage of eveby kind, they were com¬ 
pelled to perform gratuitously. The lord might sell them 
with their house, their oxen, their tools, their children, and 
their posterity, as is thus expressed in the deeds: “ Know 
that I have sold such a one, my 7iatf [nativum nieiini), and 
all his progeny, born or to be born.”^ Resentment of the 
misery caused by the oppression of the noble families, com¬ 
bined with an almost entire oblivion of the events which had 
elevated these families, whose members no longer distingtiished 
themselves by the name of Normans, but by the term gentle¬ 
men. had led the peasants of England to contemplate the idea 
of the injustice of servitude in itself, independently of its his¬ 
torical origin. 

In the southern counties, whoSe population was more 
numerous, and especially in Kent, the inhabitants of which 
had preserved a vague tradition of a treaty concluded between 
themselves and William the Conqueror for the maintenance 
of their ancient rights and liberties," great symptoms of popular 
agitation appeared in the commencement of the reign of 
Richard II. It was a time of excBssive expense with the 
court and all the gentlemen, on acepunt of the-wars in France, 
which all attended at their own cost, and wherein each vied 
ivith the other in tlie magnificence of his train and his armour. 
The proprietors of the lordship.5 and manors overwhelmed 

■ Quidmii liber bomo boudo. (Doiiiesilny passim.) 
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their farmers and serfs with taxes and exactions, alleging, for 
every fresh demand, the necessity of going to fight the French 
on their own ground, in order to prevent their making a 
descent upon England. But the peasants said: “We are 
taxed to aid the knights and squires of the country to defend 
their heritages; we are their slaves, the sheep from whom 
they shear the wool; all things considered, if England were 
conquered, we should lose much less than they.”* 

These and similar thoughts, murmuringly exchanged on 
the road, when the serfs of the same or of neighbouring 
domains met each other on. their return from labour, became, 
after awhile, the theme of earnest speeches, pronounced in a 
sort of clubs, where they collected in the evening.^ Some 
of the orators were priests, and they derived from the Bible 
their arguments against the social order of the period. 
“ Good people,” they said, “things may not go dn in England, 
and shall not, until these be no more villains or gentlemen 
among us, but we be all equal, and the lords no more 
masters than we. Where is their greater worth, that they 
should hold us in serfage? We all come from the same 
father and mother, Adam and Eve. They are clothed in 
fine velvet and satin, lined with ermine and minever; they 
have meat, and spices, and good wines; we, the refuse of 
the straw, and for drink, water. They have ease and fine 
mansions, we pain and hand labour, the rain and the wind, 
in the open fields.” Hereupon the whole assembly would 
exclaim tumultuously: “There shkll be no more serfs; we 
will no longer be treated as beasts; if we work for the 
lords, it shall be for pay.”^ These meetings, held in many 
parts of Kent and Essex, were secretly organized, and sent 
deputies into the neighbouring counties to seek the counsel 
and aid of men of the same class and opinion.^ A great 
association was thus formed for the purpose of forcing the 
gentlemen to renounce tneir privileges. A remarkable fea¬ 
ture of the confederation^is, that written pamphlets, in the 
form of letters, -were circulated throughout the villages, re¬ 
commending to the associates, in mysterious and proverbial 
■terms, perseverance and discretion. These productions, 
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several of wliich Lave been preserved by a contemporary 
author, are written in a purer English, that is to say, less 
mixed up with French, than are other pieces of the same 
period, destined for the amusement of the rich citizens. 
Except as facts, however, these pamphlets of the fourteenth 
century liave nothing curious about them; the most signifi¬ 
cant of them is a letter addressed to the country people by a 
priest, named John Ball, which contains the following pas¬ 
sages; “John Ball greeteth you all well, and doth give you 
to understand he hatli rung your bell. Now right and 
might, will and skill; God speed every idle one; stand man¬ 
fully together in truth and helping. If the end bo well, then 
is all well.”- Notwithstanding the distance which then 
separated the condition of the peasants from that of the 
<;itizens, and more especially from that of the London 
citizens, the latter, it would appear, entered into close com¬ 
munication w'ith the serfs of Essex, and even promised to 
open the gates of the city to them, and to admit them 
without opposition, if they would come in a body to make 
their demands to king Richard.^ This king had just entered 
his sixteenth year, and the peasants, full of simple good faith, 
and a conviction in the justice of their cause, imagined that 
he would enfranchise them all in a legal manner, without 
their needing to resort to violence. It was the constant 
theme of their conversations: “Let us go to the king, who 
is young, and show him our servitude; let us go together, 
and when he shall see us, he will grant us his grace of his 
own accord; if not, we will use other means.”^ The associa¬ 
tion formed round London wa.s rapidly extending, when an 
unforeseen incident, in compelling the associates to act before 
they had attained sufficient strength and organization, de¬ 
stroyed their hopes, and left to the progress of European 
civilization the gradual abolition of servitude in England. 

In the year 1381, the nece.saties of the government, 
arising from the prosecution of the war and the luxury of the 
court, occasioned the levy of a poll-tax of twelvepence for 
every person, of whatever station, w'ho had passed the age of 
fifteen. The collection of this tax not having produced as 
much as had been expected, commissioners were sent to 
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inquire into the subject. In their examination of the noble 
and rich, they were courteous and considerate, but towards 
the lower classes they were excessively rigorous and insolent. 
In several villages of Essex, they went so far as an attempt 
to ascertain the age of young girls in an indecent manner. 
The indignation caused by tliese outrages created an insur¬ 
rection, headed by a tiler, named Walter, or familiarly Wat, 
and surnamed, from his trade, Tyler. This movement 
created others, in Sussex, Bedfordshire, and Kent, of which 
the priest, John Ball, and one Jack Straw were appointed 
leaders.' The three chiefs and their band, augmented on its 
march by all the labourers and serfs it met, proceeded to¬ 
wards London “ to .see the king,” said the simpler among the 
insurgents, who expected everytliing from the mere inter¬ 
view. They marched, armed with iron-tipped staves, and 
rusty swords and axes, in disorder, but not furious, singing 
political songs, two verses of which have been preserved; 

tVhen Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman? 

They plundered no one on their way, but, on the contrary, 
paid scrupulou.sly for all they needed.^ The Kentish men 
went first to Canterbury to seize the archbishop, who was 
also chancellor of England; not finding him there, they con¬ 
tinued their inarch, destroying the houses of the courtiers 
and those of the lawyers who had conducted suits brought 
against serfs by the nobles. They also carried off several 
persons whom they kept as hostages; among others a knight 
and his two sons; they halted on Blackheath, where they 
entrenched themselves in a kind of camp. They then pro¬ 
posed to the knight whom they had brought with them, to 
go as messenger from them to the king, who on the news of 
the insurrection had withdrawn to the Tower of London. 
The knight dared not refiise; taking a boat, he proceeded to the 
Tower, and kneeling before the king: “Most dread lord,” he 
said, “ deign to receive without displeasure the message I am 
fain to bring; for, dear lord, it is by force I come.” “ De¬ 
liver your message,” answered the king; “ I will hold you 
excused.” “ Sire, the common.? of your kingdom intreat 
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you to come and speak with them; they will see no one but 
yourself; have no fear for your safety, for they will do you no 
evil, and w'ill always hold you their king; they will show you, 
they say, many things it is necessary for you to know, and 
which they have not charged me to tell you; hut, dear lord, 
deign to give me an answer, that they may know I have 
been with you, for they hold my children as ho.5tages.” The 
king having consulted with his advisers, said “■ that if on the 
following morning the peasants would come as far as Rother- 
hithe, he would meet them, and speak with them.” Tliis 
answer greatly delighted them. They passed the night in the 
open air as well as they could, for they were nearly sixty thou¬ 
sand in number, and most of them fasted, for want of food.* 
Next day, the 12th of June, ,the king heard mass in the 
I’ower; and then, despite the entreaties of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who urged him not to compromise himself 
with shoelesf vagabonds,'^ he proceeded in a barge, accom¬ 
panied by some knights, to the opposite shore, where about ten 
thousand men from the camp at Blackheath had collected. 
When they saw the barge approach, “ they,” says Froissart, 
“ set up .shouts and cries as if all the devils from hell had 
come in their company,” which so terrified the king’s escort 
that they intreated him not to land, and kept the barge at a 
distance from the bank. “ What would you have?” said the 
king to the insurgents: “I am here to speak with you.” 
“ Land, and we will show you more readily what we would 
have.” The earl of Salisbury, answering for the king, said; 
“ Sirs, you are not in fit order for the king to come to you;” 
and the barge returned to the Tower. The insurgents went 
back to Blackheath, to tell their fellows what had occurred, 
and there was now but one cry among them: “To London, 
to London, let us march upon London.”* 

They marched accordingly to London, destroying several 
manor-houses on their way, but witTiout plundering them of 
anything: arrived at London-bridge, they found the gates 
closed; they demanded admission, and urged the keepers not 
to drive them to use violence. The mayor, WOliam Wal- 
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worth, a man of English origin, as his name indicates, wish¬ 
ing to ingratiate himself with the king and the gentry, was 
at first resolved to keep the gates shut, and to post armed 
men on the bridge to stop the peasants; but the citizens, 
especially those of the middle and lower classes, so decidedly 
opposed this project, that he tvas fain to renounce it. “Why,” 
said they, “ why arc we not to admit these good folk? they 
are our people, and whatever they do is for us.”' The gate 
was opened, and the insurgents, over-running the city, distri¬ 
buted themselves among the houses in search of food, which 
every one readily gave them, from good will or from fear. 

Those who were first satisfied, hastened to the palace of the 
duke of Lancaster, called the Savoy, and set fire to it, out of 
hatred to this lord, the king’s uncle, who had recently taken 
an active part in the administration of public affairs. They 
burned all his valuable furniture, without appropriating a 
single article; and tlirew into the fiames one of their party 
whom they detected carrying something away.^ Actuated by 
the same sentiment of political vengeance, unmixed with other 
passion, they put to death, with a fantastic mockery of 
judicial forms, several of the king’s officers. They did no 
harm to men of the citizen and trading class, whatever their 
opinions, except to the Lombards and Flemings, who con¬ 
ducted the banks in London, under the protection of the court, 
and several of whom, as farmers of the taxes, had rendered 
themselves accomplices in the oppression of the poor. In 
the evening, they assembled in great numbers in Saint Cathe- 
rine’s-square, near the Tower, saying they would not leave 
the place until the king had granted them what they required; 
they passed the night here, from time to time sending forth 
loud shouts, which terrified the king and the lords in the 
Tower. The latter held counsel with the mayor of London 
as to the best course to be, pursued in so pressing a danger: 
the mayor, who had deeply compromised himself with the in¬ 
surgents, was for violent measures. He said nothing could 
be easier than to defeat, by a direct attack with regular forces, 


* Froissai’t, ut sup. 
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a set of people, running in disorder about the streets, and 
scarce one in ten of whom was well armed. His advice was 
not followed, the king preferring the counsel of those who 
said: “If you can appease these people by good words, it 
were be.st and most profitable; for if we begin a thing we 
cannot achieve, we shall never regain our ground.”' 

In the morning, the insurgents who had passed'the night 
m St. Catherine’s-square, set themselves in motion, and de¬ 
clared that unless the king came to them forthwith, they 
would take the Tower by assault, and put to death all that 
were w'ithin it. Thehing sent word that if they would re¬ 
move to Mile-end, he would meet them there without fail, 
and shortly after their departure he accordingly followed 
them, accompanied by his two brothers, by the eaids of Salis- 
Tiuiy, Warwick, and Oxford, and by several other barons. 
As soon as they had quitted the Tower, those insurgents who 
had remained in the city eqtered it by force, and running 
from chamber to chambef, seized the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the king’s treasurer, and two other persons, whom they 
decapitated, and then .stuck their heads upon pikes. The 
main body of the insurgents, numbering fifty thousand men', 
was assembled at Milf-end when the king arrived. At 
sight of the armed peasants, his two brothers and several 
barons were alarmed, and left him,.but he, young as he was, 
boldly advanced, and addressing the rioters in the English 
tongue, said : “ Gropd people, I am j^ur king and sire; what 
want you? what would ygu have from me?” Those who were 
within hearing of whsrt he said, answered : “ "W^e would have 
you free us for ever, us, our children, and our good.s, so that 
we be no longer called serfs'or held in serfage.” “ Be it so,” 
said the king; “return to your houses, by villages, as you 
came, and only leave behind you two or -three men of each 
place. I will have forthwith written, and sealed with my 
seal, letters which .they shall car^ with them, and which 
shall freely secure vuato you all you ask, and I forgive you aU 
you hav’e done Hitherto; but you must return every one of 
you to'your houses, as I havte said.”'' 

The simple people heard Ihis speech of the young king 
with great joy, not imagining Ibr a moment that he could de- 
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ceivo them; they promiseil to depart separately, and did so, 
quitting London by difi'erent roads.- During the tvhole day, 
more than thirty clerks of the royal chancery ivere occupied 
in writing and sealing letters of enfranchisement and pardon, 
which they gave to the deputies of the insurgents, who de¬ 
parted immediately upon receiving them. These letters were 
in Latin, and ran thus : 

“ Know that, of our spiicial grace, we have enfranchised all 
our lieges and subjects of the county of Kent, and of the 
other countie.s of the kingdom, and discharged and acquitted 
all and several of them from all bondage and serfage. 

“ -4-nd that, moreover, we have pardoned these said lieges 
and subjects their offences against us, in marching to and fro 
in various places, with armed men, archers, and others, ns an 
ai-med force, with banners and pennons displayed.”' 

The chiefs, and especially Wat Tyler and John Ball, more 
clear-sighted tlian the rest, had, not the same confidence in 
the king’s words and charter. They did all they could to stay 
the departure and dispersion of the men who had followed 
them, and succeeded in collecting several thousand men, with 
whom they remained in London, declaring that they would 
not quit it until they had obtained rpore explicit concessions, 
and securities for such concessions. 

Their firmness produced its efiect upon the lords of the 
court, who, not venturing as yet to employ force, advised the 
king to have an intervrew with the chiefe of the revolt in 
Smithfield.- The peasant.?, having.received this notification, 
repaired thither to await-the king, w'ho came, escorted by 
the mayor and aldermen of London, and by several courtiers 
and knights. He drew up his'horse at a certain distance 
from the insurgents, and sent an officer to say that he was 
present, and that the leader who was to speak for them might 
advance. ■ “ That leader am I,” 'answered 'Wat Tyler, and 
heedless of the danger tJ which he exposed himself, he or¬ 
dered his men not to move hand or footjantil he should give 
them a signal, and then rode boldly up to the king, approach¬ 
ing him so near that his horse’s head touched the flank of 
Richard’s steed. Without any obsequious' forms, he pro¬ 
ceeded explicitly to demand certain rights, the natural result 
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of the enfranchisement of the people, namely, the right of 
buying and selling freely in towns and out of towns, and that 
right of hunting, in all forests, parks, and commons, and of 
fisliirig in all waters, which the men of English race had lost 
at the conquest.' 

The king hesitated to reply; and, meantime, Wat Tyler, 
whether from impatience, or to show by his gestures that he 
w.as not intimidated, played with a short sword he had in his 
hand, and tossed it to and fro." The mayor of London, Wil¬ 
liam AValworth, who rode beside the king, thinking that Wat 
Tyler menaced Richard, or simply carried away by passion, 
struck the insurgent a blow on the head w'ith his mace, and 
knocked him from his horse. The king’s suite surrounded 
him, to conceal for a moment what was passing; and. a squire 
df Norman hirth, named Philpotg'' dismounting, thrust his 
sword into Tyler’s heart and killed him. Tlie insurgents, 
perceiving that their chief was no longer on horseback, set 
themselves in motion, exclaiming: “ They have slain our 
captain! let us kill them all!” And those who had hows, 
bent them to shoot upon the king and his train.^ 

King Richard displayed extraordinary courage. He quitted 
hi.s attendants, saying, “Remain, and let none follow me;” 
and then advanced alone towards the peasants, forming in 
battle array, whom he thus addressed: “.My lieges, what ate 
you doing? what want you? you have no other captain than 
1. Tyler was a traitor; I am your king, and will be your 
captain and guide; remain at peace, follow me into the fields, 
and I will give you what you ask.”’ 

Astonishment at this proceeding, and the impression, ever 
produced ou the masees by him who possesses the sovereign 
power, induced the main body of the insurgents to follow .the 
king, as it were, by a mechanical instinct. While Richard 
withdrew, talking with them, the mayor hastened into the 
city, rung the alarm-bell, and had it*cried through the streets: 
“They are killing the king! they are killing the king!” 


' In aiiui.s et .stn^iig, pisrnriia et boscis et foi-estiji feras caperf, in cornpia 
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As the insurgents had quitted the city, the English and 
foreign gentlemen, and the rich citizens, who sided with the 
nobles, and who had remained in arms in their houses with 
their people, fearful of pillage, all came forth, and, several 
thousand in number, the majority being on horseback and com¬ 
pletely armed, hastened towards the open fields abont Isling¬ 
ton, whither the insurgents were marching in disorder, ex¬ 
pecting no attack. As soon as the king saw them approach, 
he galloped up to them, and joining their ranks, ordered an 
attack upon the peasants, who, taken by surprise and seized 
with a panic terror, fled in every direction, most of them 
throwing down their arms. Great carnage was made of them, 
and many of the fugitives, re-entering London, concealed 
themselves in the' houses of their friends.' 

The armed men who, at so little risk, had routed then!, 
returned in triumph, and the young king went to receive the 
felicitations of his mother, who said to him: “ Hola, fair son, 
I have this da'y undergone much pain and fear for you!” 
“ Certes, madam, I can well believe it,” answered the king; 
“ but you may now rejoice, and thank God, whom we may 
justly praise, seeing-that I have this day recovered my king¬ 
dom of England and my inheritance which I had lost.” 
Knights were made on this occasion, as in the great battles 
of the period, and thfe flrst whom Richard II. honoured with 
this distinction were the mayor Walworth and the squire 
Philpot, who had assassinated Wat Tyler. The same day, a 
proclamation was made, from street to street, in the king’s 
name, ordering all who were not natives of London, or who 
had qot lived there a complete year, to depart without delay; 
and setting forth that if any stranger was found therein the 
next morning, he should lose his head as a traitor to the king 
and kingdom.! The insurgents who had not yet quitted the 
city, hereupon dispersed in every direction. John Ball and 
Jack Straw, knowing they should be. seized if they allowed 
themselves, remained in concealment, but they were soon dis¬ 
covered and taken before the royal officers, who had tliem 
beheaded and quartered. This intelligence spread around 
London, stayed in its march a second body of revolted serfs, 
who, advancing from the remoter counties, had been longer 
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on their road; intiraiduted with the fate of their brethren, they 
turned back and dispersed.* 

Meantime, all the epunties of England were in agitation. 
Around Norwich, fhe great • landholders, gentlemen, and 
knights hid theinselTes; several earls and barons, assembled 
at Plymouth for an expedition to Portugal, fearing an 
a'^taek from the peasants of the neighbourhood, went on board 
their ships, and although the weather was stormy, anehored 
out at sea. In tbe northsrn counties, ten thousand men rose, 
and the duke of Lancaster, who was then conducting a war 
on the borders of'Scotland, hastened to conclude a truce 
with the Scots, 4nd sought refuge in their country. But the 
turn of affairs in London soon revived the courage of the 
"entry in all parts; they took the field against the peasants, 
who were ill armed and without any place of retreat, while 
the assailants had their Castles, wherein, the drawbridge once 
raised, they were secure. The royal chancery wrote, in 
great haste, to the castellans of cities, towns and boroughs, 
to gnard well thgir fortresses, and let no one enter, under 
pain of death; At the .same time it was everywhere an¬ 
nounced that the king W'ould enfranchise under his royal seal 
all serfs who remtained quiet, which greatly diminished the 
excitement and energy of the people, and gave them less 
interest in their chiefs. The latter were arrested in various 
places,- without much effort being made to save them; aU 
were artisans for ^he most part, with no other surname than 
the appellation-of thefr trade, as Thomas Baker, Jack Miller, 
Jack Carter, and so on.- 

The insurrection being completely at an |pd from the de¬ 
feat of the insurgents, the imprisonment of the chiefs, and 
the relaxation of the moral bond which had united them, 
proclamation was made by sound of trumpet, in the towns 
and villages, in virtue of a letter addressed by the king to all 
his sheriffs, mayors and bailiflEs of the kingdom, thus con¬ 
ceived:— 

“ Make proclamation, without delay, in every city, bo¬ 
rough and market town, that all and every tenant, free or '- 
otherwise, do,' without -resistance, difficulty, or delay, the 
works, services, aid.«, and labour, to their lords due, accord- 
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ing to ancient custom, and as tliey were wpnt to do before 
the late troubles in various counties of the kingdom; 

“And rigorously prohibit them longei'to delay the said 
services and works, or to demand, daim, or assert any 
■liberty or privilege they did not enjsy before the said 
troubles. 

“ And whereas, at the instance and importunity of the 
insurgents, certain letters patent under our seal w-ere granted 
to them, giving enfranchisement from all bondage and serfage 
to our lieges and subjects, as also, the pardon of the oftences 
committed against us by the said lieges amd subject.s; 

“ And whereas the said letters were issued from our court, 
without due deliberation, and considering that the conces¬ 
sion of the said letters manifestly tended to our great preju¬ 
dice and to that of our crown, and to ffe expropriation of us, 
the prelates, lords, and barons of odr realms, and of holy 
chm'ch; 

“With the advice of our council, wc, by these presents, 
revoke, cancel and annul the said letters, ordering further, 
that those who have in their possession our said charters of 
entranchisement and pardon, remit and restore them to us 
and our council, by the fealty and allegiance they OM’e us, 
and under penalty of forfeiture of all they can forfeit to us.”* 

Immediately after this proclamation, a body of horse tra¬ 
versed, in every direction, the counties inhabited by the in¬ 
surgents who had obtained charters. A judge of the king’s 
bench, Robert Tresilyan, accompanied the soldiers, and made 
a circuit with them of everj' village, publishing on his way, 
that all who hadjetters of enfranchisement and patdon must 
surrender them to him without delay, under penalty of mili¬ 
tary execution upon the entire body of the inhabitants. All 
the charters brought to him were torn and burned before the 
people; but, not content with these measures, besought out 
the first promoters of the'insurrection, and put them to death 
with terrible tortures, hanging some, four times over, at the 
corners of the town, and drawing others and throwing their 
' entrails into the fire, while themselves yet breathed.^ After 
this, the archbishop, bishops, abbots, and barons of the king- 
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ilom, with two knights from each shire, and two burgesses 
from each borough town, were convoked in parliament, by- 
letters from king Richard.* The king set forth to this 
assembly, the grounds of his provisional revocation of the 
charters of enfranehisement, adding that it was for them to 
decide whether tli* peasants were to be freed or not. 

God forbid,”, answered the barons and knights, “ we 
should subscribe to such charters. ’Twere better for us all 
to perish in ons day; for of what use our lives, if we lose our 
heritages.”. 

The act of parliament ratifying the measures already taken, 
was drawn up in French, having probably been discussed in 
that language.^ "We do not know what share the deputies of 
the towns took in the debate, or even whether they were pre¬ 
sent at it; for although they were convoked, in the same form 
as the knights of the shire, they often assembled separately, 
or only remained in the common chamber during the discus¬ 
sion of the taxes to be imposed on merchandise and com¬ 
merce. However, whatever may have been the part taken in 
the parliament of 1381, by the borough-members, the ati'ec- 
tion of the commoner class towards the cause of the insurgents 
is beyond a doubt. In many a place did they repeat the words 
of the Londoners: “ These are our people, and whatever 
they do, is for us.” All who, not being noble or gentle, cen¬ 
sured the insurrection, were ill regarded by public opinion, 
and this opinion was so decided, that a contemporary poet, 
Gower, who had enriched himself by composing French 
verses for the court, deemed it an act of courage to publish a 
satire, in which the insurgents were ridiculed.**. He declares 
that this cause has numerous and important partisans, whose 
hatred may be dangerous, but that he will rather expose him¬ 
self to the danger than abstain from speaking the truth. It 
will thus seem probable, that, if the rebellion, begun by pea¬ 
sants and shoeless vagabonds, had rfbt been so soon quelled, 
persons of a higher class might have assumed the conduct of 
it, and, with better means of success, might have effected its 


‘ Knygliton, col. 204o, 44. 
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object. Then indeed, ere long, as » contemporary historian 
expresses it, toute noblesse et gentillesse might have disap¬ 
peared from England.' 

Instead of this, matters remained in the order established 
by the conquest, aiid'the serfs, after their-defeat, continued 
to be treated in the terms of the proclamation, which .said to 
them, “ Villains you were and are, and in t/opdage you shall 
remain.’*^ ; ' 

Notwithstjmding the failure of the open, attempt they had 
made, at once to free themselves from servitude and to 
destroy the distinction of condition which had succeeded the 
distinctioja of race, the natural movement- tending gra¬ 
dually to render this distinction less marked, still conti- 
noied, and individual enfranchisements, which had commenced 
long before this period, became more freqpent. The idea uf 
the injustice of servitude in itself, and, -whatever its origin, 
ancient or recent, the grand idea, that had formed the bond 
of the ponspiracy of 1381, aiid to which the instinct of liberty 
had elevated the peasants before it reached the gentry, at 
length came upon the latter. 

In the moments when reflection becomes calmer and more 
profound, when the voice of interest or avarice is hushed 
before that of reason, in moments of domestic sorrow, of sick¬ 
ness, and of the peril of death, the nobles repented of pos¬ 
sessing serfs, as of a thing not agreeable to Glod, who had 
created aU men in his own image. Numerous acts of en¬ 
franchisement, drawn up in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, have this preamble:- “ As God, in, the beginning, 
made all men free by nature, and afterwai-ds human laws 
placed certain men under the yoke of servitude, we hold it 
to be a pious and meritorious thing in the eyes of God to 
deliver such persons as are subject to us in villainage, and to 
enfranchise them entirely from such sqyvices. Know then, 
that we have emancipated and delivered from all yoke of 
servitude, so and so, our naifs of such a mSnor,. themselves, 
and their children, born and to be born.”^ 

These acts, very frequent in the period we have referred 

' Froissart, ii. cap. clxixviii See Turner's H. uf the Ani/lo-Normans, 
Tol, ii. 
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to, and of which we find no instance in preceding' centuries, 
indicate the birth of a new public spirit opposed to the violent 
results of the conquest, and which appears to have been de¬ 
veloped, at once among the sons of the Normans and among 
the English, at the epoch, when from the minds of both had 
disappeared every distinct tradition of the historical origin of 
their respective position. Thus the great insurrection of the 
villains in 1381, would seem the last term of the series of 
Saxon revolt.?, and the first of another order of poUtical 
movements. The rebellions of the peasants which afterwards 
broke out, had not the same character of simplicity in their 
motives, or of precision in their object. The conviction of the 
absolute injustice of servitude, and of the unlawfulness of 
the seigneural power, was not their sole moving cause; pass- 
ifig interests or opinions had more or less share in them. 
Jack Cade, who in 1449 acted the sarnie part as Wat Tyler 
in 1381, did not, like the latter, put himself forward as 
simply the representative of the rights of the commons 
against the gentlemen; but, connecting his cause and the 
popular cause with the aristocratic factions which then 
divided England, he represented himself to be a member 
of the royal family, unjustly excluded from the throne. The 
influence of this imposture upon the minds of the people in 
the northern counties and in that same county of Kent, which, 
seventy years before, had taken for its captains, tilers, bakers, 
and carters, proves that a rapid fusion had been taking place 
between the political interests of the different classes of the 
nation, and that a particular order of ideas and of sympathies 
was no longer connected, in a fixed manner, with a particular 
social condition. 

At about the same period, and under the influence of the 
same circumstances, the parliament of England took the form 
under which it has becomfe celebrated in modern times, per¬ 
manently separating into two assemTjlies, the one composed of 
the high clergy, the earls and barons, convoked by special 
letters from the king; the other of the petty feudatories or 
knights of the shire, and the burgesses of the towns, elected 
by their peers. This new Combination, which brought toge¬ 
ther the merchants, almost all of them of English origin, and 
the feudal tenants, Normans by birth, or accounted such from 
the possession of their fiefs and their military titles, -was a 
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great step towards the destruction of the ancient distinction 
by race, and the establishment of an order of things wherein 
all the families should be classed solely by their political im¬ 
portance' and territorial wealth. Still, notwithstanding the 
sort of equality which the meeting of the burgesses and 
knights in a chamber of their own seemed to establish' be¬ 
tween these two classes of men, that W'hich had been hereto¬ 
fore inferior retained for awhile the token of its inferiority. 
It was present at the debates on political matters, on peace 
and war, taking uo part in them, or withdrevs’ altogether 
during these discussions, coming in merely to vote the taxes 
and subsidies demanded by the king from personal property. 

The assessment of these imposts had, in former times, been 
the sole reason for summoning the burges.ses of English race 
to the presence of the Anglo-Norman kings; the richer amorfg 
them, as among the ^ews, were rather ordered than invited 
to appear before their lord. They received the command to 
attend the king at London, and met him where they could 
find him—in his palace^ in the open street, or in the suburbs 
on a hunting party. But the barons and knights whom the 
king assembled to counsel him, and to discuss with him the 
aflhirs wdiich regarded the community, or, as it was then 
termed, the com'malte of the kingdom, were received in a very 
different manner, were treated with all dignity and honour. 
They found at court everything prepared for their reception: 
courtoisie, entertainments, knightly display, and royal pomp. 
After the fetes, they had vdth the king, wdiat the old writers 
call grave conferences on the state of the country;' whilst the 
business of the deputies pf towns was limited to the giving 
their adhesion, as briefly as possible, to the t.a.xes propounded 
by the barons of the exchequer. 

The habit gradually adopted by the kings of convoking the 
villains of their cities and boroughs, no longer in an irregular, 
casual manner, according to the wants of the moment, but at 
fixed and periodical times, when they held their court three 
times a year, made but slight difference in the ancient prac¬ 
tice, in other respects, of which the reader has observed a 
striking instance in the time of Henry II. The forms em¬ 
ployed in reference to the burgesses became, it is true, less 
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contemptuous, when they were no longer summoned merely 
before the king, but were convoked in full parliament, among 
the prelates, barijns, and knights. Yet the object of their 
admission into this assembly, where they occupied the lowest 
benches, was still a simple vote of money; and the taxes de¬ 
manded from them still exceeded those required from the 
clergy and landholders, even when the asses.sment M-as a 
general one. For example, when the knights granted a 
twentieth or fifteenth of their revenues, the grant made by 
the burgesses was a tenth or a seventh. This difference wms 
always made, whether the deputies of towns assembled sepa¬ 
rately, in the place ovhere parliament was held, rrhetlicr they 
were convoked in another town, or whether they assembled 
with the knights of the shire, elected like themselves, while 
the high barons received their letters of summons personally 
from the king.' The commons, accordingly, in the fifteenth 
century, were by no means eager to attend parliament, and 
the toM'ns themselves, far from regarding their electorial pri¬ 
vilege as a precious right, often solicited exemption from it. 
The collection of the public acts of England contains many 
petitions to this effect, with several royal charters in favour of 
particular towns, maliriousli/ constrained, say these charters, 
io send men to parliament} 

The busine.ss of the knights and that of the burgesses, 
seated in the same chamber, differed according to their origin 
and social condition. The field of political discussion was 
boundless for the former; for the latter, it rvas limited to 
questions of imposts on commerce, on imports and exports. 
Eut the extension attained in the fifteenth century by com¬ 
mercial and financial measures, naturally augmented the par¬ 
liamentary importance of the burgesses; they acquired by 
degrees, in monetary matters, a greater participation in public 
affairs than the titled portion of the lower chamber or even 
than the upper house. This revolution, the result of the 
general progress of industry and commerce, soon produced 
another; it banished from the lower chamber, called the house 
of the commonalty or commons, the French language, which 
the burgesses understood and spoke very imperfectly. 

French was still, in England, at the end of the fifteenth 

' Hallam. Europe in the Middle Ages. 
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century, the official language of all the political holies; the 
king, the bishops, judges, earls, and barons spoke it, and it was 
the tongue which the children of the nobles acquired from the 
cradle.' Preserved for three centuries and a half amidst a 
people who .epoke another tongue, the language of the English 
aristocracy had remained far behind the progress made, at this 
same period, by the French of the continent.- There was 
something antiquated and incorrect about it, certain phrases 
peculiar to the provincial dialect of Normandy; and the 
manner of pvononnring it, as far as we can judge from the 
orthography of the old acts, greatly resembled the accent of 
Lower Normnndv. Moreover, this accent, brought into Eng¬ 
land, had acquired in the course of time a certain tinge of 
Saxon pronunciation. The speech of the Anglo-Normans 
differed from that of Normandy, hy a stronger articulation 
of particular syllables, and, more c.specially, of the final con- 
sonaiit.s. 

One cau.se of the rapid decline of the French language and 
poetry in England, was the total sepai'ation of thi.s country 
from NorinaTid;', in consequence of the conquest of the latter 
hy Philip Augustus. The emigration of the literary men 
and poets of the langue d’oui to the court of the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man king,s, became, after this event, less easy and Ics.s fre¬ 
quent. No longer sustained by the example and imitation of 
those who came from the continent to teach them the new 
forms of the beau langage, the Norman poets resident in 
England lost, during the thirteenth century, much of their 
former grace and facility. The nobles and courtiers delighted 
in ])oetry, but disdaining themselves to write verse or com¬ 
pose hooks, the trouveres who sang in royal and noble halls 
were fain to .seek pupils among the sons of the traders and in¬ 
ferior clergy of English origin, and speaking English in 
their ordinary conversation. It w’as naturally more or less 
a matter of effort with tliese men to express their ideas and 
feelings in another language than that of their infancy, and 
this effort at once impeded the perfection of their works, and 

' liiiiliilrh. Hygileu, Pulychrun., apuil Her. Anglic. Script., (Gale) 210. 
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renilereJ them less numerous. From the end of the thirteenth 
eentuiy, most of those who, whether in the towns or in the 
rloister, felt ii taste and talent for literature, sought to treat 
ill the English language, the historieal or imaginative subjects 
that had hitherto been only clothed in the Norman language. 

A great many attempts of this kind appeared in succession 
during the first half of the fourteenth century. Some poets 
(if tliis epoch, tho.se chiefly who enjoyed or sought the favour 
of the higher cla.?ses of society, composed French verses; 
others, contenting themselves with the approbation of the 
micldle c.la,sses, wrote for them in their own language; others, 
combining the two languages in one ]ioem, alternated them 
by couplets, and sometimes even by verses.' Gradually the 
.scarcity of good French books composed in England became 
(liuli, that the higher orders were obliged to obtain from 
France the romances or tales in verse with which they be¬ 
guiled the long evenings, and the ballads which enlivened 
their banquets and courtly entertainments. But the war of 
rivalry which at the same period ai’ose between France 
and Englauil, inspiring tlie nobles of the two nations 
with a mutual aversion, le.ssened for the Anglo-Normans the 
attraction of the literature imported from France, and con¬ 
strained the gentlemen, tenaciously delicate on the point of 
national honour, to content themselves with the perusal of 
the works of native authors. Those, indeed, who resided at 
London, and frequented the court, were still enabled to satisfy 
their taste for the poetry and language of their aneestor.s; 
but the lords and knights who lived on their c.state.s, were 
fain, under penalty of utter ennui, to give admission to Eng¬ 
lish .story-tellers and ballad-singers, hitherto disdained as only 
tit to amuse the burghers and villains.^ 

J'liese popular writers distingui.shed themselves from those 

’ t* filul an iiHtuiiCL' of ibis in tlie proli^l^ne to u poliiical poeni 
in rlif‘ reig’ri of Ed\Mini i]., ■\vbeiT tlip I’reiiL'li anil Lii^'^lisli m lulluw 
L'iiih otlier und rhyme lo^ellier, thus: 

“ On pent faire I't defairc* come fait il trop .soinnit; 

'Tia riubpr well ne faire therefor Kugliuid is keiii.' 

2 Maui noble 1 have y-seiglie 
Thar no TrenytJclie couth S'cye, 

Begin I ehill for her love. . 

On englyshe tel my tale. 

(Sir W. Scolt, (oL. Mr/i. Lit.) 
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who, at the same period, worked for the nobles, by an especial 
attachment to country people, farmers, millers, or innkeepers. 
The writers in the French tongue ordinarily treated tliis 
class of persons with supreme contempt, giving them no place 
whatever in their poetical narrations, whose joersotire were all 
individuals of high degree, powerful barons and noble dames, 
damoiselles and gentle knights. The Knglish poets, on the 
contrary, took for the subjects of their wm/o/ tales, plebeian 
adventures, such as those of Piers Ploughman, and historiettes, 
such as tliose we find occupying so large a .space in the works 
of Chaucer. Another characteristic common to nearly all 
these poets, is a sort of national distaste for the language of 
the conquest:— 

“ Riglit is that English, English uaderstanJ, 

That was horn in England," 

says one of them.' Chaucer, one of the greatest wits of liis 
time, slily contrasts the polished French of the eonrt of BTance, 
with the antiquated and incorrect Anglo-lsorman dialect, in 
drawing a portrait of an abbess of high degree:— 

“ And French she spake, fall fair and featously, 

After the school of Stratford atte Bow ; 

For French of Paris was to her unknow. 

Bad as it was, the French of the English nobles had, at 
least, tlie advantage of being spoken and pronounced in an 
uniform manner, while the new English language, eompo.sed 
of Norman and Saxon words, and idioms promiscuously jtut 
together, varied from one county to another, and even from 
town to town." This language, which took its commence¬ 
ment in England from the first years of the conquest, wa.s 
successively augmented with all the ^French barbarisms used 
by the English, and all the Saxon barbarisms used by the 
Normans, in their endeavours to understand one another. 
Every person, according to his fancy or the degree of his 
knowledge of the two idioms, borrowed phrases from them, 
and arbitrarily joined together the first words that came into 
his head. It wms a general aim with people tojintroduce into 
their conversation as much French as they could remember, 
by way of imitating the great, and appearing themselves dis- 

2 Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
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tinguislieLl personajjes.’ This mania, wliidi, according to an 
'autlior of the fourteenth century, had taken possession even 
of the peasants, rendered it difficult to write tlie English of 
tlie jieriod in a way to be generally understood. INotwith- 
.standing the merit of his poems, Chaucer expresses a fear 
that the multiplicity of the provincial dialects will jirevent 
their being appreciated, out of London, and pr.ays God grant 
that his book may he understood by all who read it.- 

Some years before this, a statute of Edward III. had, not 
ordered, as several historians say, but simply permitted 
causes to be pleaded in English before the civil tribunals. 
The constantly increasing multiplicity of commercial transac¬ 
tions and of suits arising out of them, had rendered this 
change more necessary under that reign than before, ivhen 
^larties to a suit, who did not understand French, tvere fain 
to remain in ignorance of the proceedings. But in the suits 
against gentlemen before the high court of parliament, which 
took cognizance of treason, or before the courts of chivalry, 
which decided affairs of honour, the ancient official lan¬ 
guage continued to be employed. And, further, the custom 
was retained in all the courts, of pronouncing .sentence in 
French, and of dratving up the record in that language. 
In general, it was a habit with the lawyers, of every class, 
even while pleading in English, to introduce every moment 
French words and phrases, as Ah! sire, je vans jure; Ah! 
fie par Dieu! A ce fassente and other exclamations, with 
which Chaucer never fails to interlard their discourse, when 
he introduces them in his works. 

It tvas during the first half of the fifteenth century, that 
the English language, gradually coming more into favour as 
a literary language, ended by entirely superseding French, 
except with the great lords, who, ere tliey entirely abandoned 
the idiom of their ancestors, diverged themselves equally w'itli 
works in both languages. The proof of the equality which 
the language of the commons had now' attained, is furnished 
by the public acts, which from about the year 1400 , are indif- 
terently drawn up in French and in Engli.sh. 'J’he first statute 
of the house of commons in the Englisli language Ijears date 

' Ih. 
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1425; we do not know whether the upper house retained 
hejoiid this period the idiom of the aristocracy and of the 
conquest, but, from the year 1450, we find no more French 
acts on the statute book of England. Some letters, however, 
written in French by the nobles, and a few French epitaphs, 
are posterior to this epoch. Certain pa.'^sage.s of the historians 
prove also, that, towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
the kings of England and the lords of their court understood 
and spoke French perfectly well;”' but this knowledge wa.' 
now merely a personal accomplishment with them, and not a 
necessity. French was no longer the first language lisped by 
the children of the nobles; it simply became for them, in 
common with the ancient languages and the continental 
tongues, the obj ect of voluntary study, and the complement 
to a good education. 

Thus, about four centuries after the conquest of England 
by the Normans, disappeared the difference of language, 
wEich, in combination with the inequality of social condition, 
had marked the separation of the families descended from the 
one or the other race. This entire fusion of the two primi¬ 
tive idioms, a certain indication of the union of the races, was 
perhaps accelerated, in the fifteenth century, by the long 
and sanguinary civil war of the houses of York and Lan¬ 
caster. In destroying a great number of noble families, in 
creating among them political hatred and hereditary rivalry, 
in obliging them to form party alliances with people of in¬ 
terior condition, this war powerfully contributed to the dis¬ 
solution of the aristocratic society which the conquest had 
founded. During well nigh a century, the mortality among 
the men who bore Norman names was immense, and their 
places were necessarily filled by their va.ssals, their servant.s, 
and the burghers of the other race. The numerous pretenders 
to the crown, and the kings created by one party and treated 
as usurpers by the other, in their earnestness to obtain friends, 
had no time to be nice in the choice, or to obserr e the old 
distinctions of birth and condition. The great territorial 
domains founded by the invasion, and perpetuated thus far in 
the Norman families, now passed into other hands, by confis¬ 
cation or purchase, while the late posse.ssors, expropriated or 

^ See PiyiiiuT, Findara. Du^^ilale, Mo)iaM. Anglic, CDinines, Mcnumcs. 
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banished, sought a refuge and begged their bread in foreign 
'courts, in France, in Burgundy, in Flanders, in all the 
countries ivhence their ancestors had departed for the con¬ 
quest of England.' 

We may assign the reign of Henry YII. as the epoch 
when the distinction of ranks ceased to correspond with that 
of races, a.s the commencement of the society now existing in 
England. This society, composed of new elements, has still 
in great measure retained the forms of the old; the Norman 
titles remain, and, very singularly, the surnames of several 
extinct families have themselves become titles, conferred by 
letters patent of the king, with that of earl or baron. The 
successor of Henry VII. was the last king who prefixed to 
his ordinances the old form, “ Henry, eighth of the name 
since the conquest;”'' but up to the present day the kings of 
England preserve the custom of employing the old Norman 
language, when they sanction or reject legislative bills; Le 
loy le veiilt ; h roy s’adviecra, le roy ronereie set loyaux 
snhjets, accepts leur henevoloicc, ct ayiisi le veult. These 
forms, which seem, after the lapse of seven hundi'ed years, 
to connect English royalty with its foreign origin, laivc yet, 
ever sinee the fifteenth century been heard, year after year, 
in the English parliament, without revolting the feelings of 
any one. It is the same with the genealogies and titles 
that carry back the existence of certain noble families to 
the invasion of William the Bastard, and the, gre;it territorial 
properties to the division made at that epoch. 

No popular tradition relative to the division of tlie in¬ 
habitants of England into tw'o hostile peoples existing, and 
the distinction between the two elements of i\lnch their 
present language is formed having disappeared, no political 
passions connect themselves with these noiv forgotten facts. 
Normans and Saxons exist only in history; and as the latter 
till the less brilliant part, the mass of English readers, little 
versed in the national antiquities, willingly deceive them- 
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selves as to their origin, and regard the sixty thousand com¬ 
panions of William the Conqueror as the common ancestors 
of all the people of England. Thus a London shopkeeper 
and a Yorkshire farmer say: “ our Norman ancestors,” just as 
would a Percy, a Darcy, a Bagot, or a Byron. The Norman, 
Poitevin, or Gascon names are no longer exclusively, as in 
the fourteenth century, the tokens of rank, power, and great 
estates, and it were inconsistent with reason to apply to the 
present times the old verses quoted in the epigraph to this 
work. Yet a fact, certain in itself and readily verified, is, 
that of an equal number of family names, taken, on the one 
hand, from the class of nobles, of country squires, gentlemen, 
and, on the other, from the trading, artizan, and agricultural 
classes, the names of French aspect are found in far greater 
proportion among the former. Such is all that now remains 
of the ancient separation of the races, and only within this 
limit can we now repeat the words of the old chronicler of 
Gloucester; 

Of the Normans be these high men, that be of this land, 

And the low men of Saxony. 



